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PREFACE. 


Tuer title prefixed to these Sermons is a sufficiently ac- 
curate indication of the topics considered in them, and is, 
I think, as appropriate as any that could be put in its 
stead. It applies generally to all but the first sermon in 
the volume; or, if any choose, they may except also the 
second and the eleventh; though probably few readers 
will think it necessary to embrace in the exception the 
second; since a right view of the original nature of man 
is indispensable to the correct understanding and the pro- 
per treatment of sin. The first sermon is not supposed to 
contain anything, which has not in effect been said before 
by writers on the being of God; and it would not have 
appeared in this volume, had not a wish been signified to 
me that the entire series on Genesis—the first five dis- 
courses here embraced—might be given to the public. 
Possibly, however, the note following this first sermon, and 
sketching the brief outline of an argument for the non- 
eternity of matter, will attract the notice of a few; though 
I may not hope that all of these will agree with me. The 
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sermon on the Temptation and Fall does not claim to be 
much more than an application of the well known doctrines 
of Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, to these recorded facts 
in the history of our first parents. The last in the collec- 
tion was preached before the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Kducation, at the annual meeting of this Society 
in Rochester, July 11, 1854. All the other sermons have 
been preached within the last few months to my congrega- 
tion in Bath. The discourse delivered at Rochester is 
here inserted, because its publication has been often re- 
quested by friends, and because the matters contained in 
it are pertinent to the subjects considered in this volume. 
It is but justice to add, that several persons, not of my 
own congregation, but among my occasional hearers, have 
joined in the request that most of these sermons should be 
printed, and have contributed freely towards defraying the 
expense. 

I hope that each of the sermons will be found to be a 
direct, earnest and somewhat thorough discussion of the 
particular subject which it considers. I have spoken 
plainly, frankly and independently, as it was my privilege 
and my duty to speak. I should be ashamed of myself as a re- 
ligious teacher, could I not say thatI have been conscious to 
myself of no other motive, than an honest desire to arrive at 
and utter the truth. I have no sympathy with the timidity 
which may deter any from an open declaration of their views, 


because these views may be thought to conflict with an ac- 
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credited standard of orthodoxy. Though numbering myself 
with the orthodox so called, on the subject of the Divinity 
of our Lord, and on other subjects, I must yet disavow 
altogether the binding authority of any extra-scriptural 
definitions and statements of orthodoxy. The only ortho- 
doxy which I venerate is truth, and what may be shown 
to have the marks of truth. I believe that much of the 
received dogmatic theology needs to be searchingly reéx- 
amined and amended. What is held as fundamental truth 
in ethics must not be contradicted by anything in our 
theological systems. I by no means insinuate that any 
men knowingly teach an immoral theology; but many 
preachers would, I think, find it difficult to evince the con- 
sistency of what they acknowledge in morals, with some 
things which they inculcate from their pulpits. Still there can 
be no doubt, that between moral, and religious or theologi- 
cal truth, an entire harmony ought to appear. Hven our 
faith in Scripture would receive a fearful recoil, if Scrip- 
ture were found, as it is not, teaching anything in conflict 
with our moral judgments; for deeper than our reverence 
for any external revelation, underlying this reverence and 
the chief foundation of it, must be our reverence for God 
and for moral truth. Nor does this language hinder us 
from freely confessing, that to the Bible we owe very much 
of our actual reverence for God and for the moral law; for 
while the Bible does not give us our moral nature, it yet, 


more powerfully than anything else, appeals to, awakens 
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and renders active this nature. This is the great practical 
proof of the divine origin and authority of the Bible. 

In these Sermons on Sin and Redemption, I have sought 
to exhibit some leading theological doctrines in their ne- 
cessary harmony with the fundamental principles of eternal 
moral truth. In doing this, I have not hesitated, while 
carefully retaining all that is substantial and vital in these 
doctrines, all that the Scriptures teach with regard to them, 
and all that commends itself to an enlightened and earnest 
Christian mind, to modify somewhat the commonly received 
statement and explanation of them. In this respect, I 
indulge the hope, perhaps a too sanguine one, that this 
small volume may contribute at least its mite to the pro- 
gressive purification of theology. That my labors will 
win the approval of all readers, I do not venture to an- 
ticipate. Partisans in religion, the men of hereditary 
faith, and the adherents to old creeds and formulas, will 
of course find fault. But I shall be disappointed, if an- 
other, smaller, but constantly increasing class, composed 
not of reckless speculators, but of earnest lovers of truth, 
shall not be found, who mainly approve and accept the , 
views contained in these sermons. To them, and to their 
candid judgment and free criticisms, I commit this volume. 
I ask only that it may be read and examined in the spirit, 
in which it may itself contain the evidence that it has been 
written. 


I add, with a view to correct an erroneous impression, 
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which some may have received, that the opinions advoca- 
ted in these sermons have not been recently adopted. Hither 
the opinions themselves, or at least those out of which they 
have by a logical necessity grown, have been held and 
taught throughout my public life. While yet in the theo- 
logical institution, and under the guidance of a venerated 
teacher still living, I was led to a most decisive rejection 
of the theories with regard to the imputation of sin and of 
righteousness. J never believed, and never taught, that 
there was anything strictly penal, vicarious, or substitu- 
tionary in the sufferings of Christ. I make this disclaimer 
simply because it has been publicly said, that I once 
preached the doctrine of a ‘vicarious atonement.” If the 
word atonement, without the prefixed epithet had been 
used, the statement would have been true. I hold at the 
- present moment, as firmly as I ever held, to all the objec- 
tive facts in the history of Christ; only I do not now 
speak of them as an atonement properly, but as the means 
of an atonement, or of an actual reconciliation of the sinner 
to God. Any change of my opinion, in this respect, lies 
not at all in the way of considering the objective facts, but 
merely in the view of the relation in which they stand to 
something else. I think of the facts themselves as I 
always did; but I interpret them somewhat differently. 
I once supposed them connected, in some unknown way, 
with the consistent exercise of mercy to the penitent; I 


now look upon them, and upon the whole Gospel, as the 
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great means of bringing men to repentance. That they 
can have no other relation, and answer no other end than 
this, I should deem it presumptuous to say: but I lack 
the evidence that they actually have any other. 

A further remark in explanation of the design of some 
of these sermons may not be needless. It will be seen 
that I have spoken of Redemption from Sin, as a process 
which must take place in the human soul. I have con- 
sidered the relation in which the work of Christ stands to 
this process. But the New Testament places also in a 
like relation the agency of the Spirit of Truth. I have 
not, however, formally discussed this agency of the Spirit, 
though I have more than once recognized its existence and 
necessity. I now advert to this fact, lest the absence of 
any extended development of this topic should be thought 
by any to warrant the inference, that I attach no great 
importance to the work of the convincing Spirit. I wish 
to be judged by what I actually say, and not by what I do 
not say. 

In closing this preface, I will only express the hope, 
that my real views will be found to be set forth, in the 
following sermons, definitely and perspicuously. I have, 
at any rate, sought to embody them in precise and unam- 
biguous language. I dislike vagueness and mistiness of 
thought and expression as much as anybody can; and I 


trust that I have been generally successful in avoiding 
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them. As it has been my single aim to serve the cause 


of truth, so now I commend my volume to the blessing of 
the God of truth. 


3 Baru, May 16, 1855. 
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SERMON I. 
THE BEING OF GOD SHOWN FROM HIS WORKS. 


Gen. i: 1.— In THE BEGINNING GoD CREATED THE HEAVEN AND THE 
EARTH,” 


THESE words connect the commencement of all 
created things with God. They lead us to establish 
in our thoughts the absolute dependence of whatever 
has a beginning, on a Being who is without any be- 
ginning. The heavens and the earth once began to 
be ; and they had their origin in a Being who never 
began to be ; for this is the conception which we 
form to ourselves of God. 

I now call your attention to some reflections on 
this great subject. I wish to raise your thoughts 
to that living, personal cause, from whom we and 
all creatures proceed. I wish to lay before you some 
of the leading views which point to Him, as the 
source of all other existence ; and which, while 
they may show the ground of our Faith in Him, 
may also incite us continually to acknowledge and 
reverence Him. As I address a Christian audience, 
I shall seek not simply to convince the doubting, 
but to aid and settle the views of those who already 
believe. I shall not, therefore, need to be as exact 
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and strict in my method, as if I were speaking to 
atheists or skeptics. 

God is a being whom we can not fully compre- 
hend. Wecan not fathom Hisnature ; we can not 
do justice to any of His attributes. He is a spirit, 
without body, and therefore without extension ; 
and though we also are spirits, in that part of our 
nature which we speak of as ourselves, yet our ideas 
of spirit even in ourselves, and still more in God, 
are at best poor and inadequate. God is an infinite, 
eternal, unchangeable and every where present 
Spirit ; but of the nature of infinity, eternity, im- 
mutability and omnipresence in God, we know but 
little. All these ideas, as they lie in our minds, are 
perhaps more negative than positive; they may 
mark rather the exclusion from God of certain limits 
and imperfections, than a grasp of the divine attri- 
butes as they really are. Of the moral attributes 
of Jehovah—of His wisdom, righteousness and love 
—we can, doubtless, form justerideas ; for we know 
something of these qualities, as we find them in 
ourselves ; but still we fail to seize them in all their 
brightness, as they belong to God, The reason is 
that God is the absolutely full and perfect being ; — 
while we are imperfect. Existence in Him is self- 
existence ; and power, knowledge and holiness in 
Him are inherent omnipotence, omniscience and 
moral excellence. 

In attempting to trace some of the trains of re- 
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flection, which lead to the belief of God, we have 
therefore necessarily to present considerations, which 
force us to the admission of a Being, whose nature 
is in a great degree mysterious, who is veiled in the 
background of all our contemplations, and who, 
while the source of all the light which we enjoy, 
and the centre of illumination to the universe, yet 
shines to us out of darkness, leaving Himself mainly 
unrevealed. 

Our arguments for the being of God must hence 
proceed from the less to the greater, from the created 
to the Creator, from the human to the divine, from 
the visible to the invisible. They must be argu- 
ments from effect to cause ; from the scattered mani- 
festations of power, wisdom, goodness and moral 
law, within us and .around us, to the great unde- 
rived Being, to whom they point, and whom they 
reveal, 

Before stating any of these distinct but concur- 
ring lines of argument, it is proper to say, that it is 
not generally by a process of reasoning that men 
become convinced of the being of God. The truth, 
that there is a God, is not, at any rate, commonly 
held on the strength of the arguments which men 
are able to urge, and have often urged, in its sup- 
port. Instruction can doubtless do much to en- 
lighten and confirm this belief, to bring it out clearly 
to view, and to show the grounds on which it may 
be defended. Instruction and argument do not, how- 
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ever, create the belief, The root of this most im- 
portant conviction is found in the constitution of 
our spintual being. It is, to use pretty nearly the 
language of a great thinker, the mark of the divine 
Worker, impressed on this the noblest part of His 
work.* Man is so made, as well as so placed in the 
universe, that he is led spontaneously to believe in 
a divine power. Accordingly, nearly all nations 
and all tribes of men have had some ideas of a di- 
vinity. ‘They have felt their weakness, dependence, 
and guilt, and have looked up to some being above 
them, on whom they were dependent, and to whom 
they were accountable. The belief in God seems 
natural to man. God has inwrought into the mind 
the elementary ideas and feelings which point to 
Him. It is a long and difficult process for any to 
reason themselves into atheism ; but it is easy and 
simple for any to settle themselves in the conviction 
that there is a God. Ali men believe in more than 
they can see, or has ever been seen. They cannot 
see their own mind and thoughts, nor those of other 
persons ; and, invisible themselves, it 1s not difficult 
for them to believe in other invisible beings, and in 
one great, all-ruling Spirit. That men naturally 
believe in some divinity is evident from the fact, 
that they have usuaily something in the form of a 


* On ne doit pas trouver étonnant, que Dieu en me créant 
ait mis en moi cette idée pour étre comme la marque de 
Vouvrier empreinte sur son ouvrage.—DrEscaRTES. 
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religion. Their religion may be extremely imper- 
fect, and may do little or nothing to improve and 
elevate them. But where there is a religion of any 
kind, there is always a notion of some power or ob- 
ject to which homage is paid ; of some being or 
beings to whom worship is due. Worship implies 
some one who is worshipped. 

It appears then that the foundation for the belief 
in God is laid in the constitution and powers of the 
human soul ; and this is the reason that men gene- 
rally form to themselves some idea of Him, however 
confused and inadequate this idea may sometimes be. 
Millions of our race have failed to apprehend rightly 
the true God ; they have distributed the ideas which 
belong to Him alone, among a number of imaginary 
deities, but hardly any have been without some con- 
ceptions, though perhaps faint, of a governing power 
and direction of things. The spectacle of the uni- 
verse makes its strange and mysterious impression 
upon all; and the powers of nature occasionally in- 
spire all with an awe and a reverence which are a 
silent, even while an involuntary recognition of one 
above nature. 

Now if the idea of God is thus native to the mind, 
and generally comes forth and manifests itself in 
something under the name of religion, then it would 
seem, that in order to come at the true grounds of 
this great conviction, and supply ourselves with the 
arguments which best sustain and prop it, we must 
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descend into the depths of the soul, and observe 
what passes there, and how the universe around na- 
turally impresses it. We may dismiss all abstract 
inquiries, and confine ourselves solely to the study 
and interpretation of facts. We believe this to be 
the way of settling the truth in question on the 
basis of its own proper and sufficient evidence. 

In pursuing this method, we argue immediately 
from things made to their Maker, and especially 
from the mind of man to the Supreme Mind ; since 
among the works open to our inspection, the soul of 
man is certainly the highest, and most directly and 
adequately reveals the being and attributes of God. 
And we properly consider the proofs of the divine 
being in this, before passing to a view of the proofs 
from other sources ; for it is only with the mind, 
and through the medium of its intelligent activity, 
that we come to the knowledge and appreciation of 
the other proofs. 

Now the soul of man is a creature of intelligence. 
It has observing, remembering and reasoning facul- 
ties. It can forecast for itself a portion of the fu- 
ture, in which it is to exist, and it can set itself to 
realize, by wise purpose and endeavor, the ends 
which it accounts desirable. It can appropriate to 
itself ever enlarging stores of knowledge, and take 
possession, more and more, of the empire of thought 
and truth. Aboveall, for the purpose which I now 
have in view, it has the power of conscience, by 
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which it pronounces judgment on its own actions, 
and determines their moral character, whether right 
or wrong. It is thus brought to feel itself under 
obligation to a supreme moral law, or standard of 
duty and right. The mind does not create itself and 
its intelligent faculties. It must, therefore, have 
an intelligent, spiritual being for its author. Par- 
ticularly the mind does not create its moral, judg- 
ing power, its conscience ; it does not give this im- 
mutable rule of duty to itself. It does not make 
this law, and it cannot unmake it. It finds the 
law asserting jurisdiction over its actions, approving 
some and condemning others. The law, too, is in 
relation to the soul self-executing; that is, it 
threatens and inflicts punishment on account of the 
wrong which the mind has done, independently of 
the consent of the mind, and despite of any power 
of remonstrance which it possesses. Whence then 
comes this law given to every man in his conscience ? 
Who ordains and upholds it in authority ? Whence 
can it come but from that intelligent Being, who 
must be thought of as the Creator of the mind and 
all its faculties ? We have called the law, in rela- 
tion to the soul, self-executing ; for so at first sight 
it appears ; but in reality this can mean nothing 
else than that the law is the revelation and express- 
ed will of God, who executes it on the disobeying 
mind. The law has no power in itself apart from 
the God whose law it is, This moral law is then 
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the proof of a righteous Law-giver. It is the proof 
not merely of a God, but of a God who is the Judge 
of actions and of character ; for nothing can be more 
absurd in itself, nor, if it were possible, more unreal 
and empty than the idea of a law without a Being 
who ordains the law. 

Our first and most important argument for the 
being of God is drawn then from the soul of man, 
and especially from that morally ‘‘ accusing or ex- 
cusing”’ power, which is found in every breast. This 
is at once the proof of God, and the justification of 
religion ; for as it is taken from the sense of moral 
obligation and responsibility, which is the inward 
spring of all religion, so it conducts to the proper 
object of all religious worship, the adorable Being 
to whom the highest service is due. Itis the proof 
of a God, who is the Governor of the mind, who 
weighs actions and motives, and rewards and pun- 
ishesmen, We believe it to be one principal ground 
of the belief ina divinity, which we have spoken of 
as existing in all men raised above the wildest bar- 
barism, like that prevailing among the Patagonians 
of South America, But there are other lines of ar- 
gument which partly agree with this and complete 
it, and which must, therefore, be added. 

It is an irresistible conviction of our minds, that 
all changes must have a cause. By this we mean, 
in the last resort, a free, personal cause, a mind, 
or will, capable of producing the changes; for 
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nothing short of this is originally a cause, a posses- 
sor of power. Now, of the numerous changes which 
take place around us, though some of the less strik- 
ing can be traced to the agency of creatures like our- 
selves, yet by far the larger number do not admit 
of this explanation. It is not any created being 
who turns the earth on its axis, and guides it in its 
annual path around thé sun ; who causes the abun- 
dant vegetation of spring to shoot forth, and gives 
it “‘ the sere and yellow” tints of autumn ; who re- 
plenishes land and sea and air with such an endless 
variety of living beings. A succession of changes 
is continually going on all around us, some more 
and some less conspicuous, which must certainly 
have a cause, a Being who produces and directs 
them ; and this Being must be exalted in power 
and wisdom above any dwelling on earth. We all 
naturally think of this Being as Him who made and 
governs us, as that God who is the Law-giver in our 
conscience, and who, because he knows and governs 
us, must know and govern all things. Since man 
is the highest creature on earth, and the earth itself 
and all its other animals and plants, are placed in a 
relation and a general subservience to him, and in- 
tended for his use, the Maker and Governor of man 
must be the Maker and Governor of all the rest. 
We thus ascend to God as the all-directing and the 
all-powerful Being. Thisargument from the changes 
which we see, from the stupendous and multiplied 
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effects which are produced, is as conclusive to prove 
a God of almighty power, as that from the law given 
in the conscience is conclusive to prove a God who 
is a holy Lawgiver. Both start from facts within 
us or around us, and both are grounded on a princi- 
ple of our nature. Both too are universally intelli- 
gible, and make an appeal which all can feel ; for 
the moral law within us, and the universe and its 
changes around us, powerfully impress every mind. 

There is a third argument which proves, in a 
similar way, the wisdom and the goodness of this 
same almighty and righteous God. It is drawn 
from the manifestations of wise and benevolent de- 
sign in the universe. A brief reference to it will 
suffice for my present purpose. , 

Whether we look to the world as a whole, to any 
of its parts, or to the structure of animals living on 
it, we see innumerable arrangements and contrivances 
which could have come from none other than a wise 
and benevolent contriver. The worldis an immense 
volume, every leaf and page of which is filled with 
the prints and characters of an infinite Intelligence. 


It is a mighty mass of materials, all having various . 


reference to one another, and exhibiting throughout 
proofs of superhuman skill. The signs of divine 
wisdom are all around us, and volumes have been 
written in illustration of it: and still others might 
be written almost without end, without exhausting 
the prolific subject. The field is so immense, that 


a 
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we are perplexed to know where to begin and what 
to select. In the atmosphere which surrounds the 
globe, we see proofs of wisdom in the composition of 
its parts, and in its adaptation to the purposes of re- 
spiration in animals, and to the life and growth of 
plants. The light which beams on us from the sun, 
and is reflected from so many objects, is precisely 
adapted to the organs of vision, so as to give to all 
living beings a view of the scene in which they 
move. Theearth supplies bountifully all the food 
which men and other creatures need. The anatomy 
of every animal abounds with instances of wise and. 
delicate adjustment of parts, for the use and con- 
venience of the animal. The geographical features 
of the globe, its distribution into oceans and conti- 
nents, its lines of mountains, and the courses of its 
rivers, marking the boundaries of nations, and facili- 
tating their intercourse, are all arranged with refer- 
ence to the wants of mankind. Mineral treasures 
and beds of coal have been deposited in the earth 
for the use of men through successive generations. 
In short—for there would be almost no end to the 
specific and individual illustrations which might 
here be given—the world bears all over it, on every 
one of its single objects and beings, the marks of a 
boundless wisdom of contrivance and aim. Much of 
_ thiswisdomis apparent at first sight; but more meets 
us, in proportion as we pry into and study the va- 
rious objects around us. The field of inquiry which 
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opens to us is literally inexhaustible. It has tasked 
the labors of the curious and inquisitive through 
many generations, and will task them as long as the 
world shall stand. very new science adds to the 
immense storehouse of facts on the subject. Geology 
has brought to hight a vast multitude of them, dug 
from the remains of extinct animal and vegetable 
tribes. 

Now, as we have already intimated, in stating these 
facts, this vast and manifold wisdom and goodness, 
of which the signs are everywhere perceptible, must 
be traced up to a wise and good Being. The wis- 
dom and the goodness reveal themselves in the 
world ; but the world is not their proper seat and 
subject. The world, comprehensively speaking, is 
a senseless mass. It has no knowledge of the wis- 
dom which it manifests. But we know it, and 
know that it points to a Being above the world and 
earlier than the world. It points to a supreme, in- 
finitely wise and benignant Mind, to that God, who 
in the beginning, created the heavens and the earth. 
Wisdom and goodness are wholly inconceivable but 
as attributes of a personal being, who is, in this case, 
the personal God. Nor can anything be more ab- 
surd, than because the traces of this God are every- 
where about us, because the proofs of His agency 
are on every object, to degrade him from his inde- 
pendent personality, and identify Him, as the uncon- 
scious soul of nature, with the universe of His works. 


- 
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All made things thus manifest their Maker. The 
universe bears witness to God, and proclaims now 
Flis holiness as.a Lawgiver, now His power, and now 
His wisdom and benevolence. Creation is essential- 
ly a revelation, manifesting God to all who have 
faculties to see the manifestation. Thisis the high- 
est view of the universe, not inconsistent with other 
views, but needing to be added to them. Man and 
nature ought to be more carefully studied, as an 
exhibition of God: and the study would help much 
to feed the flame of piety. We think the language 
which Milton puts into the mouth of Adam and 
Eve, in their morning hymn of praise, the natural 
expression of every devout mind— 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sit’st above these heavens, : 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine,” 

We have now traced three lines of argument to 
their convergence in a wise, benignant, powerful and 
holy God. The reasoning under each of these heads 
might have been so conducted as to constitute so 
many separate proofs of most of these attributes of 
the Divinity. But we have chosen to press, in the 
distinct arguments, just that view which the facts 
considered made first and chiefly prominent. We 
have not had time to say everything on the subject ; 
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and particularly we have made no attempt to set 
the merciful character of God, His readiness to par- 
don the sins of penitent men, in the light in whic 
we are persuaded that our nature and history, un- 
aided by Scripture, would justify us in placing it. 
But it may be asked : Do the arguments which 
we have urged, fully establish the declaration of 
the text, that ‘‘in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth 2?” Do they prove that the 
universe is an effect, and that it had a beginning ? 
Or do we need, in addition to the proofs from rea- 
son, the explicit teaching of the Bible on this point ? 
In reply to this, it must be allowed, that the doc- 
trine which represents the material universe to have 
had a beginning, does not appear to have been 
known to any, who had not learned it from the 
Bible. The wisest heathen have generally taught 
that matter, in some form, is eternal. And we may 
concede that it is more difficult to prove, indepen- 
dently of Scripture, that the world began to be, 
than it is to prove a wise, powerful and righteous 
God. Still the best writers* on the existence of 
God, have believed it possible to show that the 
world is an effect, a created thing. We may add, 
that it seems necessary to prove this, if we would 
invest God with supremacy, if we would make Him 
independent of all other things, and give him the 


*John Howe, for instance, in the first part of his Living 
Temple. 
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government of all ; for if God did not create matter, 
if it exists independently of Him, then we set a 
limit to his power and dominion, and make Him to 
be no longer God, 

But if now we look carefully to the nature of the 
reasoning already employed, we shall see that it 
tends strongly to the divine creation of matter. 
Matter, in all the forms in which it manifests power 
and wisdom, is plainly an effect. It has been so 
arranged, so shaped into objects, as to manifest 
power and wisdom. We have seen that the power 
and wisdom, conspicuous in it, or by means of it, 
are not its power and wisdom, but the power and 
wisdom of some foreign, independent mind; for 
matter knows nothing, and can do nothing. If it 
is moved, it requires a mover ; for certainly it does 
not move itself. It is mind alone, or spirit, or will, 
that originates motion, and gives laws to motion. 
But all matter of which we know anything is moved, 
and its motion subjected to uniform and wise laws. 
All matter, then, is governed: for what is moved 
by steadily imposed laws is governed, and we can 
have no higher idea of the governing of matter than 
this, But if matter is thus perfectly governed by 
mind and wisdom, it is apparently wholly dependent 
on mind and wisdom, and, therefore, in every sense, 
an effect, the creation of mind and of wisdom. We 
believe that precisely those. who will reflect most 
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carefully on this obvious train of reasoning will be 
ready to admit its conclusiveness. 

But as it may not instantly force assent and ex- 
pel doubt, it is proper to add, that on the alterna- 
tive supposition of the absolute eternity of matter, 
it seems incredible that it should be the plastic, 
obedient instrument, which we see it to be, in the 
hands of another. That which is uncreated, which 
depends on no other being for its existence, we 
should expect to find possessing some sort of 
independence in other respects. But matter has no 
sort of independence of God in other respects ; and 
we hence conclude, with much probability, that it 
is not independent of Him for its existence. One 
thing is certain, that in all the forms in which it 
manifests design, it is caused, and therefore not 
eternal ; for all that is designed is caused. An 
eternal designer we may admit, but to suppose any 
designed thing to be also eternal is a contradiction.* 

We are thus carried by a rational and apparently 
conclusive process to, or nearly to, the truth stated 
in our text: In the beginning God created the hea- 
ven and the earth. We are conducted back of all 
the things which we see to their invisible Author. 
The wisdom and goodness so variously manifested 
around us, are divine wisdom and goodness ; the 
power, whose wonderful effects we behold, is divine 
power ; and the righteous law, revealed in some 


*See the Note at the end of this Sermon. 
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degree to every responsible mind, is the divine law, 
the same for substance that was afterwards more 
clearly published, amidst thunders and lightnings, 
from Mount Sinai. 

This same God, whose invisible attributes are 
thus understood from the things that are made, has 
further revealed Himself to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It becomes us to study and to compare the 
two revelations ; and in proportion as we do so, we 
shall find them to be harmonious, and to throw 
light on one another. Scripture advances beyond 
nature, but rightly interpreted, never contradicts 
nature ; if it did, we should have God contradicting 
Himself, which is impossible. Both nature and 
Scripture are helps to our reason, and aids in the 
work of self-improvement. It is not implied in the 
right value of either, that we should place a low 
estimate on the other. Hach has contributed to 
advance the knowledge of the other; nor will this 
surprise any one who reflects that the same God is 
the Author of both. 

Let us learn to adore this all-creating, self-reveal- 
ing God. Let us fill our souls with every right and 
pure sentiment towards Him. Let us believe that 
He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him. Let us be encouraged to seek 
Him by the recollection, that He is not far from 
every one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; and He is actively present where 
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any of His works are seen. Atheism is folly, and 
irreligion is equal folly. No one is excusable for not 
knowing and worshipping the ever-living God ; since 
he has sufficiently revealed Himself in His works, to 
give to all men some just conceptions of his being 
and His character. If any are without these con- 
ceptions, it is either because their distinctively hu- 
man nature, their spiritual being has not been pro- 
perly awakened into activity, in which case they are 
little more than potentially men,—-a description 
which may possibly apply to some of the lowest sav- 
age tribes,—or it is because their faculties, partly 
through their own fault, partly through the influ- 
ence of corrupt institutions, have been perverted 
and miseuided. In all cases, the mind, though 
naturally religious and inclined to believe in God, 
yet needs wholesome instruction in order to call 
forth this belief in its best form, and fix it in just 
predominance over the life. 


NOME TF Or fo Need, 


We may add here, what could not so properly be 
said from the pulpit, that matter seems to be de- 
void of any proper, substantial being. It is a mere 
appearance, a number of properties coexisting in 
space, and cannot be conceived of, with Dr. Reid 
and many others, as ‘‘ the subject of sensible quali- 
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ties.” Not to say that all the more acute ideal phi- 
losophers are against this view—a consideration of 
some value, but which most will not allow to be 
decisive—it is more important to be urged, that 
common plain men have nothing in their minds 
answering to matter in this sense. They have no 
idea of matter, as “‘the subject of sensible qualities,” 
as an unknown something, in which these qualities 
inhere. Matter is, for them, the whole of what 
meets their outward senses, and nothing beyond.— 
Every one may convince himself of this, who will 
take the trouble to converse with ordinary persons 
on the point, in a way to elicit their thoughts. We 
say, then, that the common philosophical notion of 
matter, before mentioned, and recognized as valid 
by many writers, is wholly chimerical, an arbitrary 
invention of a class of metaphysicians, and not, in 
this particular, the wisest class. We oppose to it 
the view, that matter is that which is without not 
only any self, but also any actual subject. It is 
mere objective appearance in space, a collection of 
particles with similar properties. The notion of a 
material substance, of a ‘‘ subject of sensible prop- 
erties,” owes its origin, we suspect, to the rather 
unusual transference of the mental to the physical ; 
to an incautious habit of viewing matter and its 
properties, according to the analogy of mind and its 
operations. ‘This explains the fact, that the error 
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is confined mainly to speculative thinkers. It is an 
idol of the school. 

If any shall deem us hasty in thus pronouncing 
judgment on this philosophical opinion of matter, 
we have only to ask them to take any piece of mat- 
ter at pleasure, a brick, a pebble or an apple, and 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the ideas which 
they have of it. Let them run over the list of the 
attributes, which their senses and experiments may 
enable them to discover in it ; and then see whether 
they are not to the end of their knowledge. When 
they have specified all the qualities, which it pre- 
sents to the eye, the ear, the touch, and so on, and 
have thought of all these qualities as coéxisting in 
a certain portion of space, do they find it necessary, 
in order to complete their description of the brick, 
or of the pebble, to add, that they all inhere in one 
subject, or substance ? Is this notion of substance, 
as the support of sensible properties, invariably, or 
ever, a constituent part of their notion of the peb- 
ble, or of the brick ? For ourselves we have no 
doubt as to what the result of this trial must al- 
ways be. 

Now, as matter is thus a mere appearance, with- 
out any subject of its own, it seems a warranted in- 
ference, that it has in itself no independent ground 
of existence. It must then have the ground of its 
appearance in some mind or will, foreign to itself — 
It must be a created thing, an effect, and as such 
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must have a beginning. With the view which we 
here take of matter, and which we are confident most 
persons have of it, it is for us impossible to think of 
it as self-existent and eternal. We admit, because 
we are forced to it, an eternal, self-existent Mind ; 
but what is there to force upon us the idea of self- 
existent matter ? To us the idea of eternally exis- 
ting matter approaches very nearly to a self-contra- 
diction, as it ascribes causeless, and, therefore, inde- 
pendent being, to what lacks in itself any absolute 
ground of existence. It seems to us that nothing 
can be from eternity but a living subject ; and that 
that which is in no sense a subject, can have only an 
existence contingent on the will, or the power of 
some personal being. 


SERMON II. 


THE CREATION OF MAN IN THE DIVINE IMAGE. 


Gen. i: 26—Anp Gop saip, LeT US MAKE MAN IN OUR IMAGE 
APTER OUR LIKENESS, 

Eccues. vii: 29.—Lo, THis ONLY Have I FouND, THAT GOD HATH 
MADE MAN UPRIGHT. 


HAvine in the previous discourse called your at- 
tention to some proofs of the being of God, as the 
original Creator of the heavens and of the earth, the 
next prominent subject which invites consideration, 
is the creation of man in the divine image. We 
come here to speak of the nature and powers of the 
highest class of beings on earth. ‘The works of cre- 
ative power, of which the first chapter of Genesis 
speaks, constitute an ascending series, beginning 
with unorganized matter, and advancing through 
the various orders of vegetables and animals up to 
man, who has dominion over all the rest. Man is 
the last and the highest in the whole series. The 
lower beings were all perfect in their kind, all fitted 
for their particular way of life, all furnished with 
organs, and placed among objects adapted to their 
well-being. But to man was given a superior kind 
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of life, fitting him for the knowledge and the worship 
of his Maker, and for the realization of a nobler des- 
tiny—first on earth, and finally in heaven. He alone 
was created in the divine image, and after the divine 
likeness. 

We must not imagine that this language has 
reference chiefly to the bodily structure of man, 
though this is admirably contrived, and suited in 
all respects to his present wants and relations, as 
the governing being on earth. His body is the fit 
instrument of his mind, which moves and directs his 
body. It supplies him with all the needed organs, 
through which his mind acts and reveals itself, so 
that, in this respect, every one may exclaim: I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made! But the words 
of our text must be regarded as spoken mainly, if 
not wholly, of the soul of man ; and it is accordingly 
of his soul that we shall nowspeak. This, according 
to one of the declarations in the text, is created in 
the divine image, after the divine likeness ; and, 
according to the other, it is made upright. The 
meaning of both passages is very nearly the same ; 
or if there is a difference, the latter may add some- 
what to the former. 

We will consider, first, what belongs to this image 
of God, or this uprightness, in which man is said to 
be created ; and then inquire whether the language 
ought to be understood of our first parents exclu- 
sively, or of mankind in general. 
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I. What belongs to the image of God, or to the 
uprightness in which man is here said to be created ? 

The principal question here to be considered is, 
whether the expressions in the text relate to the 
nature or to the character of man. Are they used 
with reference to the essential being and constitu- 
tion of the mind ? or do they apply to moral char- 
acter ? For we must ever remember that there is 
a distinction to be made between nature and char- 
acter, between the endowments which constitute a 
human being, and that voluntary and right use of 
these endowments, in which alone virtue or moral 
goodness consists. Perfection of original constitu- 
tion is one thing ; perfection of action and of moral 
character is a different thing. This distinction may 
be sometimes overlooked ; but it is a real distinc- 
tion, and one of great importance in the treatment 
of our present subject. It is also, when once made, 
and attention has been duly called to it, a very ob- 
vious distinction. It is founded on no subtilty, and 
no person can fail to see it. 

Now we understand the expressions in our text 
to be employed with exclusive reference to the na- 
ture of man, to the essential being and constitution 
of his powers. We suppose the meaning to be, that 
God created man with certain spiritual faculties, 
which are an image of likeness of what exists in the 
Maker himself. Some of the most important of 
these faculties we shall hereafter specify. It is 
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enough to say, at present, that they are chiefly the 
intellectual and moral faculties ; those which render 
him a knowing, responsible and immortal being, 
a moral agent, and the subject of moral law. By 
the uprightness in which he was created, we under- 
stand the rectitude of his whole nature, the natural 
perfection, or suitableness of all its parts and ele- 
ments, their right proportion among themselves, so 
that no one was unduly strong and no one unduly 
weak, as compared with the others. According to 
this view, God endowed man, at the beginning, with 
a perfect nature—perfect, that is, forall the uses to 
which it was to be put ; as perfect, in its kind, as ~ 
any seed, or plant, or animal which had been pre- 
viously made ; not, however, perfectly developed, 
not advanced to its highest pitch of improvement, 
In this respect, the nature may have been, like a 
seed, still immature. Hence we read, in the closing 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, that God, on a 
review of all his works, man included, ‘‘ saw every 
thing that he had made ; and behold, it was very 
good.” This language is an expression of the judg- 
ment of the Creator on his works, and the goodness 
discerned in them is merely that natural goodness 
which consists in the realization of the divine ideas, 
and in the fitness of all the created beings to the 
ends for which they were designed. They were all 
*“‘ very good,” as corresponding with the divine plan, 
and suited to the wise and beneficent purposes for 
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which they were intended. But no moral goodness 
yet belonged to any of them, not even to man him- 
self, and could not belong to him till he should be- 
gin that course of moral action in which he was to 
acquire and to manifest a moral character. Moral 
character, we must remember, is not any thing which 
God immediately creates; it is simply an attribute 
of such actions as men, or other moral beings, per- 
form. This is a decisive reason for believing that 
the expressions in our text have no reference to moral 
character, and that they apply solely to the crea- 
tion of a nature, or of beings who may be capable 
of actions having a moral character and value. The 
nature, consisting in the divine image and likeness, 
is the work of God alone ; the character, found in 
the actions and voluntary state of beings thus en- 
dowed, is wholly their work, and results from the 
right or the wrong use of the powers included in 
their nature. Man alone, of all the beings on earth, 
has a nature which makes him responsible for his 
conduct. He alone is capable of obeying or diso- 
beying a divine moral law. He alone is entrusted 
with the government of his nature, with the preser- 
vation or destruction of its original harmony, and 
also with the improvement of it, when its harmony 
has been disturbed, or with its continued disturbance 
by sin. With the dignity of man, as created in the 
divine image, is indissolubly connected his responsi- 
bility for all his moral actions. That in his nature 
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which allies him to God, his Maker, is that also which 
imposes upon him the duty of acting in conformity 
with the will of God. Made in the divine likeness, 
he is bound to obey the divine law, and to aim at 
the divine glory. 

Having thus convinced ourselves, that, by the 
image of God and the uprightness in which man 
was created, nothing is intended beyond the powers 
of moral agency, and the just balance of all the 
parts and principles of his original constitution, let 
us briefly name some of the more important spiritual 
faculties which go to form this image of God in the 
soul. 

We include here, first, reason, or the intellectual 
powers by which knowledge is acquired. We reckon, 
under this head, the power of seeing first truths, or 
such as have their evidence in themselves—a power 
which men possess in common, and without which 
none could reason, as they could have nothing from 
which their reasonings could start ; the power of 
reasoning, or of drawing further conclusions from 
truths already known, without which our knowledge 
could never be much extended, and connected to- 
gether into a consistent whole ; and all those powers 
by which we become acquainted with the universe 
and its changes, perceive resemblances, find out es- 
tablished laws, and look up from them to their Au- 
thor. If there is any thing in man which is a re- 
semblance to his Maker, it must be sought partly 
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in these knowing faculties, which raise him above 
the brutes, and enable him to learn something of 
God and his works. Hence it is the duty of every 
man to cultivate, so far as he can, his reason, that 
he may render himself an intelligent observer of the 
vast and curious spectacle of things, in the midst 
of which he is placed. God gave us these intelli- 
gent faculties, that we might use them for our own 
improvement, and for gathering the stores of know- 
ledge by which we may better serve Him, and in- 
struct and benefit our fellow men. It is a pleasing 
thought that we shall ever be capable of improve- 
ment in this respect ; that if we use our faculties 

“aright, we shall ever be growing in knowledge and 
in intellectual strength, and be fitted to learn more 
and more of the works and ways of God. 

Intimately connected with these intellectual fa- 
culties, is the power of feeling moral obligation and 
of recognizing moral law ; and we therefore name 
this as a second thing embraced in the divine image, 
which belongs to man by creation. If the first is 
an image of the divine knowledge, this is an image 
of the divine holiness.* ‘This power of conscience, by 

*Instead of the expressions, the divine knowledge and the 
divine holiness, it would be more precise and accurate to speci- 
fy here the divine faculty of knowledge, and the divine faculty 
of holiness; or the divine understanding and the divine con- 
science. But as it isunusual to speak of the divine conscience, 


or even to refer to it, in the way of circumlocution, as that at- 
tribute of the divine mind which sustains the same relation to 
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which we naturally distinguish between right and 
wrong, and feel the claims of the one, and are warn- 
ed to avoid the other, puts us in direct relation to 
God as our Lawgiver. You remember that we drew 
from it, in the preceding discourse, our principal 
argument in proof of the being of God, as the Law- 
giver over the mind. But I now speak of it as one 
principal part of the image of God in the soul. It 
is the representative to us of His moral perfections. 
It is one of the constituent faculties with which the 
Creator endowed man at the beginning. He in- 
wrought it with the other faculties into the human 
constitution. As a faculty, it does not, however, 
imply, at the moment of creation, the possession of 
a moral character, but is a mere capacity of know- 
ing the moral law and of performing moral actions. 
The capacity must exist before the actions, to which 
it gives the law. Hence, though I call it the image 
of the divine holiness, it yet does not necessarily 
make man holy. It requires him, when he acts un- 
der its authoritative impulse, to be holy, or to con- 
form his actions to this standard of moral rectitude. 


conscience in us, as understanding in God sustains to our in- 
tellectual constitution, I have here, and perhaps elsewhere, 
contented myself with the less appropriate phraseology above 
employed. This reference to the matter will, however, serve 
the purpose of rendering my meaning apparent. I will only 
add, that we as much need the phrase—the conscience of God— 
or one like it in import, as we need the phrase, the understand- 
ine of God. See Sermon XI in this volume. 
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But, as we shall hereafter further see, the dictates — 
of this divine monitor may be disobeyed. So long 
as Adam and Eve were faithful to their conscience, 
they were holy ; holiness belonged to their actions, 
and consequently to themselves, as the authors of 
the actions. With their disobedience to this law- 
prescribing power, began their sin. 

How important a part of the divine image in man 
this power of apprehending the moral law, and of 
pronouncing judgment on ourselves and others, ac- 
cording as the law is obeyed or transgressed, is, ap- 
pears from the consideration, that without it, we 
should know nothing of God as our righteous Law- 
giver and Judge, and should be wholly incapable of 
being instructed by divine revelation even, in this 
most important part of the divine character. [or 
though this revelation speaks to our conscience, and 
is adapted to quicken it from its torpor into new 
life, yet it gives, and can give us, no new faculties. 
Were we without this most characteristic of all our 
endowments, we should hence be a wholly different 
kind of beings from what we are. We should be 
incapable of virtue or vice, of praise or blame, and 
of reward or punishment, since all these ideas, and 
all the hopes and fears which they bring, spring di- 
rectly from the capacity of perceiving a righteous 
law, and its righteous Author. Society without it 
could have no moral interest and aim ; and there 
could be no such thing as religion ; for it is our 
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nature, not any positive revelation, that is the 
foundation of religion ; and though various accounts 
have been given of that which makes us religious 
beings, it is yet easy to see, that apart from this 
power of conscience, we should not at all be such. 
Religion and morality do not at all differ in their 
internal origin and nature, nor in their ultimate 
external Prescriber ; nor can they ever be regarded 
as entirely distinct things. Were the contrary of 
this true, we might have religion in the absence of 
morality, and morality in the absence of religion ; 
neither of which is possible.* This view shows, 
consequently, how erroneous are the explanations of 
all those authors who have sought the proper root 
of religion elsewhere than in our moral constitution, 
in the tie which binds us to a holy God. 

Still another part of the image of God in the soul 
is the power of free will, or the faculty of determin- 
ing our actions, and so forming our character. This 
constitutes the executive power in man, or that by 
which he gives being and direction to his actions. 
It is not an unlimited power, for sach could reside 


*The author supposes that his readers will hardly need to 
be told, that in using this language, he does not mean to coun- 
tenance the idea that every one, who is at all moral, or religious, 
is therefore in a safe condition. No inference could be more 
unwarranted. Let the opening of Paul’s address to the Athen- 
ians be remembered, where the words, incorrectly rendered 
“too superstitious,” are allowed by all interpreters to express 
a religious tendency. 
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only in an unlimited being ; but is limited by the 
nature of man, and by the relations in which his 
will is placed to his other faculties. That which 
moves the will to action is some desire of our nature 
for a particular kind of good ; our reason teaches us 
how this good is to be obtained, what we have to 
do, the steps we must take in order to gain it ; con- 
science dictates to us the law with regard to the 
means which we propose to use, and pronounces 
these means, or the meditated actions, to be lawful 
or unlawful ; and the will, as amenable to this law 
of the conscience, determines concerning the contem- 
plated actions, decides to perform them or not. Thus 
the will, or, which is the same thing, the man in 
possession of the will, is essentially the agent or 
doer in every human action. Man is a being who 
wills whatever he does, and thus performs responsi- 
ble actions. The human will is required to be in 
subjection to the conscience, and to will only what 
it approves ; and when any will differently they sin. 

This power of free will is evidently a part of the 
divine image in man; for it is that which makes 
him, in resemblance thus far to his Maker, a free 
agent, a personal being. Without this power of 
determining his own actions, he could no more be a 
personal, free agent, than without the power of con- 
science he could be a mora] agent. God, by giving 
him this determining power, has made him a being 
capable, within his sphere, of acting from himself, 
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and forming his own character. There are in every 
one various impulses which urge him to action ; 
but these never necessitate his actions ; he can per- 
form them or not. Even conscience, which pre- 
scribes to him how he ought to act, always leaves 
him free to obey or to disobey its dictates, always at 
least, till its rules have become the settled habit of 
his mind, when temptation to disobedience mainly 
ceases, without, however, implying any cessation of 
the voluntariness and virtuousness of the obedience. 
God gives law to the human will, and presents mo- 
tives to influence its decisions ; but never binds it 
in fetters. He requires it to be subject to Him ; 
but it is only by its‘ free act and surrender that it 
ever becomes so. If it is ever wholly enslaved to 
sin, it is solely because it has enslaved itself. 

We may further include in the divine image in 
man the power of exercising certain affections. 
There are decisive indications in nature, and most 
emphatic declarations in Scripture, that God is 
compassionate, and loves his creatures. We are, 
therefore, justified in regarding the feelings of which 
we are capable of love to God, and of love and piety 
towards other persons, as still another part of the 
image of Godinthe soul. But we can hardly place this 
capacity of affection in the same rank as the spiri- 
tual powers before mentioned ; since, important to 
human virtue and well-being as it plainly is, it is 
primarily more instinctive than virtuous, and be- 
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comes virtuous only as what is moral in our nature 
combines with it, and governs it. Should it seem 
an objection to this view, that the Scriptures place 
the whole of virtue in the love of God and of man, 
it is a sufficient answer to say, that the love of God 
thus enjoined can plainly be nothing else than love 
of the character of God ; and this certainly is not 
instinctive, but moral. In like manner, the love 
of man must be the love of whatever can be seen to 
belong to the highest nature and well-being of man. 
This, therefore, is no merely instinctive, but a cul- 
tivated and a moral love. 

The powers of reason, conscience, free will and | 
affection, now mentioned, are the main constituents 
of the image of God in the human soul, They are 
the most important parts of man’s nature, and the 
pledge, so far as he has it in himself, of his immor- 
tality. The other principles of his nature were, at 
the beginning, in harmony with these. A disturb- 
ance of this harmony, as we shall show when we 
consider the temptation and fall, might easily arise ; 
but only by the conduct and fault of man himself. 
The originally perfect constitution—perfect in its 
adjustments, but not in its development—could be 
impaired ; but only by an act of disobedience to God. 

II. We inquire whether the language of our 
text ought to be understood of our first parents 
merely, or of mankind in general ? 

We think it applies essentially (though possibly 
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with some modification in respect to the original 
constitution in the descendants of Adam,) to all 
human beings. Much which we have already said 
has, in fact, assumed this view ;-but we shall here 
state the reasons of it more fully. 

The passage in Genesis is most. naturally viewed 
as relating to the human nature generally, which 
then began its existence in Adam andEive. It was 
a nature which was to make man the governing 
creature on earth, to give him the dominion over 
all other terrestrial beings. We hence properly look 
to Adam as the type of the constitution, which all 
men were to possess. Whatever elements of hu- 
manity were in him, were to be imparted to all who 
should descend from him. He was created a man, 
nothing more and nothing less ; and all his descend- 
ants were to possess the attributes of men, nothing 
more and nothing less. He stood at the beginning 
of his race, just as the first-created among the 
lower animals and plants were at the beginning of 
the respective races, which were to be continued 
from them ; but as in these instances, the descend- 
ants have all the qualities of the first-created, so it 
must apparently be with the descendants of Adam. 
I know of no shadow of a reason for supposing that 
any faculty or element was put into the constitu- 
tion of Adam, which is not found now in the con- 
stitution of every living human being. Sure Iam, 


that there is not a hint in the Bible, Old Testa- 
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ment or New, that Adam had a single natural 
power or endowment which his descendants do not 
have. Nor isthere a single intimation that he was, 
in any respect, a finer and nobler specimen of his 
race, than any other person who has lived since. 
But we have something far more decisive than 
this. The Scriptures in several places speak. of 
men generally as made in the image and likeness of 
God. Thus, in the law given to Noah, forbidding 
the violent taking away of human life, and defining 
the punishment of this crime, it is assigned as the 
reason of the heavy penalty: ‘‘ For in the image 
of God made he man.” The obvious meaning of 
this, in the connection, is: The murderer shall be 
put to death because he has shed the blood of a 
man, whom God made in his own image ; and it 
takes for granted that every man is made in God’s 
image, not merely Adam. Again, the apostle James, 
speaking of the sins of the tongue, says: ‘‘ There- 
with curse we men, who are made after the simili- 
tude of God.” Butif the contemporaries of James, 
men whom others cursed, were made after the simi- 
litude of God, then doubtless all human beings are 
thus made, for all are liable to be cursed. Paul 
teaches the same view, when, in his address to the 
Athenians, he calls men the offspring of God, and 
argues from their invisible, spiritual nature, to the 
invisible, universal and righteous Governor. The 
Psalmist has apparently the like idea in his mind 
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when he describes man ag made a little lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honor, and in- 
vested with dominion over the creatures on earth. 
It is then the plain, unequivocal teaching of the 
Bible, that all men have a nature made after the 
divine likeness. The powers given to Adam are 
essentially the powers conferred on all other men. 
If it is sometimes held, that man by sinning lost 
the divine image, and so deprived all his posterity 
of it, I trust it will not be needful, after what has 
now been urged directly from the Scriptures, to 
spend time in showing that this is plainly an error. 
The Bible never speaks of men as having lost the 
image of God by sin. The sin of Adam did not 
destroy his human nature and faculties, which were, 
as we have seen, the image of God within him. 
Had it done this, his first sin must have been also 
his last ; for his nature and faculties once gone, he 
could never have sinned again ; the capacities which 
made him capable of sinning would have been no 
longer his. But the truth is, the assumption that 
man lost by sin the divine image, is founded on a 
wholly false view of the divine image. It is founded 
on this other assumption, that the image of God in 
Adam consisted not in his nature, but in his charac- 
ter. But the character of Adam was not any thing 
which God created. God created simply his nature, 
and left him, as he leaves every man, to form his 
own character ; to form it by his own free actions. 
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God did not, properly speaking, make our first 
parents holy ; and they who talk thus, forget that 
the divine creative power goes forth immediately to 
existences only, and not to qualities of actions, which 
moral agents perform. We cannot imagine that 
holiness is ever the immediate product of the cre- 
ative power of God. Holiness in a creature is not 
any distinct subsistence, and cannot be conceived 
of separately from the voluntary agency of the crea- 
ture. All that God does toward forming a right 
character in any man, is to tell him how he ought to 
form it, and to aid him by instruction and merciful 
influences to form it properly. We admit fully that 
Adam by sinning lost his innocence ; and if he was 
previously holy, or had put forth holy actions, he 
fell also from his holiness, and a fearful fall it cer- 
tainly was ; but the human nature in which he was 
ereated, and without which he could neither sin nor 
be holy, remained, though no longer undamaged— 
since he, by his defection, had damaged it, had im- 
paired its harmony. 

We come then unavoidably to the conclusion that 
all the human beings, living on earth, are sharers in 
that essential nature, that divine image and _ like- 
ness, in which man was originally created. All the 
noble powers which God conferred on Adam and 
Eve, are, for substance, conferred on all the men 
and women now dwelling on earth. They are all 
rational, moral and responsible beings, capable of 
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virtue, religion and moral happiness, and designed 
for immortality. They need, they deserve, by their 
very nature, all the respect and consideration, all 
the means of improvement and of moral elevation, 
which any possessor of this nature has ever needed 
and deserved. ‘This language applies to them col- 
lectively and individually, to all and to each. It is 
as true of the African as of the European ; of the 
idolater as of the Christian ; of the most degraded 
as of the most enlightened of the race. No human 
being, no bearer of the image of God, should be 
despised or neglected by any of his fellow-men. 

On this ground of the equal creation of all men 
in the divine likeness should we plant ourselves, 
when we are called to plead the cause of philan- 
thropy and of the race. The claims of Christian 
missions should be urged mainly on this ground. 
We find here the best support for the doctrine of 
the essential unity of the human race. We should 
not surrender our deep conviction of this unity, 
even were we driven from the common physical and 
historical arguments, which have been relied on to 
prove the descent of all men from a common pair. 
For beneath all the diversities of color, and in spite 
of a few slight peculiarities of organization, we find 
all men possessing the same intellectual and moral 
constitution, the same hopes and fears, and the same 
capacity and need of instruction. They are, too, 
all involved in the condemnation of actual sin ; for 
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they have all, so far as old enough to do so, trans- 
gressed one and the same law, whether taught them 
by nature alone, or by nature and Scripture to- 
gether ; and they are all capable of being improved 
and saved by the Gospel of Christ. 

Nor let it be supposed, in seeking to prove that 
all men possess in their nature whatever belongs es- 
sentially to the image of God, that I have been 
losing sight of the actual moral condition of man- 
kind. To exalt the nature and endowments of man, 
is not to exalt his actual moral state, nor to forget 
what observation and Scripture say of it. If I have 
at this time said but little of the existing sinfulness 
of the race, if I have carefully separated this view 
from the general discussion of the subject, it is be- 
cause the sinfulness of the race has not been my 
theme, as certainly it 1s not required to be the theme 
of every pulpit discourse. My theme has been the 
nature which we all possess, a nature which is ear- 
lier than our sin, and without which we could 


neither sin, nor obey God. I have dwelt on God’s © 


work in making us, and not on our work in corrupt- 
ing ourselves ; for sin is always wholly the work of 
the creature, never the production of the Creator. 
It is never an attribute of the nature which God 
creates ; but is the act of man himself entrusted 
with the responsibility of governing his nature. Lo, 
this only have I found, that God hath made man— 
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all men, the meaning is—upright ; but they have 
sought out many inventions, 

By taking this view, we do honor to the wisdom 
and goodness of our Maker, while acknowleding the 
sin and blame of man ; and it is only in admitting 
the first that we can adequately feel the second. 


We conclude with a few brief remarks. 

1. The discussion through which we have passed 
enables us to see the ground on which Paul could 
say of the Gentile nations, who have no written 
revelation, that they are a law unto themselves. 
We refer to the following passage in his epistle to 
the Romans: ‘ For when the Gentiles, which have 
not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves, who show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.” All men, in the absence of 
any other Jaw, are thus a law unto themselves, be- 
cause they are endowed with the spiritual faculties, 
which enable them to determine for themselves the 
main substance of their duty. They are made in 
the image of God, and so are moral and accountable 
beings. 

2. We see also that natural religion, or the reli- 
gion which develops itself out of the conscience 
must be the foundation of the religion of revela- 
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tion. Natural religion, in its essential principles, 
though not always in the clear and full discovery of 
them, comes first in order. The Christian revela- 
tion is, in part, a restatement of natural religion, 
and, in part, a communication of instruction not 
otherwise capable of being fully made known unto 
men. It is, in this sense and to this extent, an an- 
nunciation of relatively new truth. Nor can it be 
doubted, that men, in their prevalent darkness, igno- 
rance and error, needed this new truth ; though it is 
all naturally fitted, when apprehended and received, 
to take root and life in the soul. Revelation can 
benefit men only by being subjectively appropriated, 
and becoming an internal guiding power ; and it 
could not be thus appropriated, were not all its 
teachings fitted to enter into a natural living union 
with the native sentiments and ideas of the mind. 
In the finally perfected state of the mind, every part 
of the religion which we now receive through reve- 
lation, will doubtless be seen to be as natural, as 
truly belonging to the nature and relations of man, 
as the simplest dictates of conscience at present. 
Natural religion, then, in so far as it really exists 
and works in the soul, has something of the com- 
mon element and vitality of all true religion in it ; 
and, in this view, it never ought to be spoken of 
slightingly, or as a thing of little worth. 

3. We remark, finally, that all men need much 
and careful instruction. The image of God in which 
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they are created is, at first, mere naked capacity 
It is never at the outset, what it may be made to 
become. This must hold true of all beings whose 
existence begins, and is progressive through un- 
known periods. It may have been well nigh as true 
of our first parents, as it is of ourselves, Even if 
we suppose them to have been created nearly in 
physical maturity, yet in every other respect they 
must have stood in need of improvement. Their 
intellectual and moral nature needed to be unfolded 
and strengthened, unless we will perversely think 
of them, in case they had not sinned, as destined to 
a stationary and stagnant life. The garden of Eden 
may have been as suitable and as necessary a recep- 
tacle of their first days, as the maternal arms and 
bosom now are of infant life. But God destined 
them to unfold their powers and to acquire know- 
ledge, and was to some extent their Teacher. So 
we all begin from blank ignorance, though with ca- 
pacities of improvement. We need knowledge and 
experience ; and one great duty of the older and 
the better taught must be to instruct and to train 
to virtue and to happiness the others. The highest 
problem of our life is to unfold and to bring out in 
its completeness, in all its bright lineaments and pro- 
portions, the image of God within us. Let us then 
earnestly set ourselves to realize all that it is natu- 
rally possible for us to become. 


SERMON III. 


THE TEMPTATION AND FALL. 


Gen. 3:6.—‘¢ AND WHEN THE WOMAN SAW THAT THE TREE WAS 
GOOD FOR FOOD, AND THAT IT WAS PLEASANT TO THE EYES, AND A 
TREE TO BE DESIRED TO MAKE ONE WISE, SHE TOOK OF THE FRUIT 
THEREOF, AND DID EAT, AND GAVE ALSO UNTO HER HUSBAND WITH 
HER, AND HE DID EAT.” 


In our last discourse we contemplated man as he 
was created. We pointed out the leading faculties 
of his nature which constituted the divine image in 
him, and showed that these faculties exist in all his 
descendants. 

We are now to advance beyond this view, and con- 
sider our first parents as commencing their active 
and responsible life, the life for which their consti- 
tutional endowments fitted them. We shall view 
them as beginning a career of independent activity, 
(so far as this can be ascribed to human beings,) 
developing themselves, exercising their powers, and 
exercising them under the law of accountableness to 
their Creator. They must start without experience, 
without acquired knowledge, without that full ac- 
quaintance either with themselves or with the sur- 
rounding world, or with the significations of the 
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divine will in both, which future observation and 
reflection would give them. They have a perfect 
nature, perfect in all its parts and in the relations 
of all these parts among themselves ; but not fully 
unfolded and brought to maturity. The problem 
for them, as for every human being placed on earth, 
is to unfold their nature, to acquire knowledge, ex- 
perience and power, to act on the world around 
them, and by steadily conforming their actions to 
the law of right, or the will of God, in whatever way 
they may learn it, to maintain and strengthen the 
harmony of their nature, and thus to form and es- 
tablish in themselves a holy character. Their busi- 
ness, as soon as they should come to the knowledye 
of themselves, was to render themselves capable of 
an ever-growing happiness, commensurate with the 
duration of their existence. This is the business of 
every human being, and ot every creature charged 
with the direction of a rational and responsible na- 
ture, as soon as he is in acondition to act from lim- 
self and for himself. 

In the present course of human life, they who are 
just entering on the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment, are in some degree prepared for their duties 
by the instruction and care of their parents and of 
society. But Adam and Eve had no parents back 
of them and no human society around them. We 
commonly, perhaps properly, think of them as created 
in bodily maturity. Yet there is no reason for sup- 
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posing them, at first, as able to provide for them- 
selves as they subsequently became. Whatever ex- 
traordinary knowledge we may assume to have been 
imparted to them, they must have passed through 
a period of inexperience and of comparative igno- 
rance. It is reasonable to think, and the narrative 
in Genesis leads us to believe, that God was, for a 
season, their special Provider and Teacher. He put 
them into a garden, and tempered its airs to the 
wants of their unprotected bodies. While they 
were learning to dress and to keep this garden, and 
thus preparing themselves for the ruder labors of a 
more advanced life ; while they were becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with their external situation, and 
with what they could do to improve it, and to secure 
their comfort in it ; in order that their moral edu- 
cation might advance with equal rapidity, and that 
the needful lessons of self-denial and of subjection 
to divine restraint might be acquired, God, ac- 
cording to the account which we have, gave them 
alaw. Liberty was granted them to eat of the fruit 
of every tree in the garden, with the one exception 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and of evil. 
Of this they were commanded, under the penalty 
of certain death, not to eat. But through the solici- 
tation and the lying assurance of the serpent tempter, 
they were beguiled into a transgression of this pre- 
cept. ‘‘When the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and 
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a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave also unto 
her husband with her, and he did eat.” 

In guiding you to some reflections on this account 
of the temptation and fall of our first parents, I 
shall not deem it necessary to say much of theser- 
pent, to which the work of tempting is here ascribed. 
It is enough to say, that I know of no reason for not 
accepting the common view, that the serpent, which 
appears as a creature of intelligence, and utters ar- 
ticulate sounds, is simply the instrument through 
which a more dangerous enemy insinuates his artful 
temptations. It seems necessary to admit this ex- 
planation, or to resort, as some have done, to the 
supposition that the narrative is wholly symbolical. 
But whatever the invisible source of the temptation 
in this case, it doubtless seemed to Eve to proceed 
from the serpent, which, as the account is, address- 
ed her; and it must have owed all its power over 
her, to the ideas which were excited in her mind, 
and to the desire which she had of partaking of the 
fruit, which hung invitingly before her on the tree 
of knowledge. As it is the internal working of the 
temptation which I wish to bring out, I shall not, 
therefore, go in search of anything which was hid- 
den from the eye and the mind of Eve herself ; but 
shall content myself with showing how it was pos- 
sible for our first parents, created in the divine image, 
and hitherto innocent, perhaps also virtuous, to be 
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tempted, and to fall into transgression. I cannot 
conceive that it is at all more difficult to furnish a 
satisfactory account and explanation of their sin in 
this instance, than it is to supply a correct statement 
of the manner in which any sin whatever has arisen. 
It isyevident from the very idea of sin, in such a be- 
ing as man, that an explanation of it in any one case, 
must be, substantially, an explanation of it in all 
cases. The reason is that all sinful actions must 
have something in common, some point or points of 
agreement, without which they cannot properly be 
called sins. Hence an account of the origin of any 
one sin must be, in all essential respects, the ac- 
count of the origin of every other sin, various and 
unlike as the sins of men in many particulars may 
be. With our general knowledge of the nature of 
all sin, and with the narrative of the particular dis- 
obedience of our first parents before us, we cannot 
admit any greater difficulty in explaining the origin 
of their sin, than we find in explaining the sin of 
Judas in betraying his Lord. I hope to render this 
point clear and convincing to you all before leaving 
the subject. 

But as a preliminary to any further discussion, 
and as showing the importance of the views which 
we have to unfold, let me say, that if, with many, 
we leave the first sin unaccounted for, and make all 
other sins proceed from it as its natural results, we 
do in fact declare all sin to be inexplicable ; for cer- 
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tainly it is no explanation of sin, in any case, to 
trace it back to an earlier sin. Not only so, but this 
view, consistently carried out, leads to an absurdity, 
by supposing a sin before the first. We need, 
therefore, a view which will fully account for the 
beginning of sin in the human race, or in any other 
race in which sin exists. We need a view which 
will account for the first sin ; which will fully show 
us how it could originate ina responsible creature ; 
and which will thus enable us to regard it as neither 
necessary nor the work of God. Such a view the 
consideration of our text will give us. 

We should, however, have great difficulty in un- 
derstanding how sin could begin in our first parents, 
if we supposed them, before the fall, and even by 
their very creation, endowed with celestial virtue, 
and already perfect in holiness. Many have taken 
this view. “They have conceived of Adam and Eve 
as radiant, from the beginning of their existence, 
with all that moral goodness, which other creatures 
have, as the result of long years, or perhaps cen- 
turies, of approved obedience to the divine will. 
They have exalted them to a pitch of excellence 
which is quite unattainable by any of their descend- 
auts in the present world. Now were we forced, by 
anything which we know, to adopt this as a true 
view, it would certainly make it very hard for us to 
understand how they could be led into temptation 
and disobedience as they were. But I need not say 
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to any who heard my previous discourse, that this 
account of the state in which God created our first 
parents is purely imaginary. It is without a parti- 
cle of evidence, as unsupported as anything in the 
wildest romance. The Scriptures teach no such 
view ; and the few particulars which we find in them 
concerning the early life of Adam and Live, are in- 
consistent with the view. They did not begin their 
existence with an almost angelic maturity of virtue. 
They began with nothing but their bare nature ; 
and with this nature, though perfectly constituted, 
yet untried, undisciplined, unstrengthenedy and 
necding, like any new-created nature, to be improved 
in a course of probation, to pass througn a season 
of discipline, in order to be fitted for a higher and 
more secure state. We have no evidence that God 
ever created a being so perfect at the outset, that a 
vastly higher perfection was not placed within his 
reach, to be attained however only in connection 
with his own efforts, his own earnest moral striving, 
Certainly among all the beings of whom we have 
any knowledge, especially among men, mature vir- 
tue is found, not at the beginning, but at or after 
the close of a probationary life. Adam and Eve 
were not an exception, but an illustration of this 
common law. ‘This is true at least of the first part 
of their career. . 


We are now prepared to consider how they could 
be, and actually were, tempted into sin; and in 
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doing so, we start from the idea that the perfection 
originally belonging to them was simply perfection 
of natural constitution, as represented in the pre- 
ceding sermon. 

The well-balanced constitution, which we have 
ascribed to them, would not make it impossible for 
them to experience temptation. It is said of God, 
that he cannot be tempted with evil; but perhaps 
this language is true, unqualifiedly, of no other 
being. Certainly it is not true of men in this world. 
It was not true even of the man, Christ Jesus, 
while he abode on earth; and it is therefore not 
surprising that it was not true of Adam and Eve in 
their original state. Ifthe inquiry is raised, What 
rendered them liable to temptation, and thus to 
sin? the answer is, That very nature which was 
given them. They had every human appetite, pas- 
sion and desire, which any possessor of our nature 
has. Now it enters into the very idea of these ap- 
petites and desires, that they need to be governed. 
Reason, conscience and free will are given us for the 
purpose of governing them. This was one purpose 
of these faculties in our first parents, as much as it 
is in ourselves. The appetites and desires, in their 
case as in ours, were all in themselves good and use- 
ful, and pointed to objects which it was proper and 
necessary for them to have. In the presence of 
these objects the desires would be awakened ; for it 
is generally in the nature of the human desires to 
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be excited by their objects, even when the rules of 
virtue forbid them to be gratified. The natural ap- 
petites and impulses are in themselves mere blind 
instincts. There is in them no moderating princi- 
ple ; they impose no restraint on themselves. They 
must be held in check, when they require to be so, 
if at all, by the higher, governing principles of the 
mind; and if not thus curbed, and kept within 
their limits, they may at any time gain the consent 
of the will to forbidden actions. The constitution 
given to our first parents, while it imposed upon 
them the duty, and made it possible for them to 
avoid all wrong actions, did by no means shield them 
from the temptation and the danger of such actions. 
On the contrary, this very constitution, made up, 
among other parts, of so many particular appetites 
and desires, each one of which needed to be watched 
and kept in its place, included in itself the manifold 
possibility, we may say the certainty, of temptation, 
and the consequent danger of sinning. It was un- 
doubtedly possible for them to withstand success- 
fully any temptation which might thus arise, and 
their duty to withstand it, and maintain themselves 
free from sin, so long as there was danger of their 
. sinning. But this very form of statement implies 
also that they could yield to the temptation, and 
commit the sins of which they were in danger. In 
the absence of any tempting serpent, they had in 
their own nature, in spite of its well-adjusted state, 
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all that was needed to draw them into sin. They 
were entrusted with the government of a good and 
wisely constructed, but delicate and complicated 
constitution. The right government of it, in all 
situations, would be holiness ; any lack of this right 
government, any intermission of the needed watch- 
fulness of reason, conscience, and the co-included 
divine law, any improper yielding to the solicita- 
tions of appetite and desire, would be sin, the ad- 
mission of disturbance and contradiction into the 
soul. A first sin would not necessarily draw after 
it a second, a third, and others ; but as it would in- 
volve a triumph of appetite, and a weakening of 
conscience, and thus an impairing of the defence 
against future sins, these might easily follow. 

We thus see how it was possible for beings like 
our first parents, endowed with a good constitution 
of mind, to be tempted and to sin. We thus un- 
derstand how creatures of any race, made upright, 
as we explained this word in the last discourse, can 
become involved in sin. ‘The view now taken ena- 
bles us to conceive how sin could begin in the moral 
universe. It saves us from the absurdity of admit- 
ting a sin somewhere before the first sin, or of 
tracing it up toGodas itsauthor. It makes sin the 
work of the creature, and throws on him its responsi- 
bility and guilt. It makes the original nature good, 
and charges its possessor with the duty of keeping 
it good, while actively unfolding and training it to 
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a higher perfection. In this process of improv- 
ing an originally good nature, a period of trial and 
of danger must, so fur as we can see, be always 
passed through. It lies, so far as we can judge, 
in the very idea of a being, who begins without 
experience, and has his knowledge to acquire, 
his passions to govern, and his. character to form, 
and for whom virtue is not a necessity, but a duty, 
that he should pass through a season of moral dan- 
ger, on his way to a more secure and exalted state. 
This season of hazard to virtue is what we denote 
by the term probation, from which we have no ground 
for thinking that any moral creatures have been ex- 
empted. 


From this inherent possibility of temptation and 
sin in our first parents, let us pass to consider the 
fact itself with regard to them, as we read it in the 
text. We shall find here a confirmation of what we 
have been saying. 

‘* And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit thereof and did eat, and gave also unto her 
husband with her, and he did eat.” 

Now we have here a clear instance of a natural 
desire excited by its corresponding object. The ob- 
ject was indeed in this case strictly forbidden, It 
was not to be eaten, nor even to be touched; and 
this prohibition was guarded by a severe threaten- 
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ing. But yet the object appeared good, pleasing 
to the view, and highly desirable. Forbearing any 
speculations on the nature of the object, and the 
supposable reasons for interdicting it to the newly 
created pair—inquiries which might be fruitless— 
but taking the account as it stands, we have a plain 
statement of the way in which temptation was ex- 
cited in the mind of Eve. Itis simply an instance 
in which a natural desire needs to be restrained. 
The desire could not be gratified, the hand could 
not be stretched out to pluck the enchanting fruit, 
without disobedience to God. The beautiful fruit 
might allowably have been gazed at; Eve might 
have delighted her eyes with its fair form and colors, 
and breathed its fragrance, so long as she resolved 
to leave it unplucked, and put herself in no danger 
of plucking it. Her sin consisted not in being 
tempted, but im yielding to the temptation. Sin= 
less beings may be tempted, as we have seen that 
Christ was. 

Eve then was led into sin by following the prompt- 
ings of a natural desire, in opposition to the com- 
mand of God. We have a right to believe that 
the command was a wise and a good one, as much 
so as any of the commands given in the conscience, 
It was a forewarning against evil, just as the moni- 
tions of the conscience are forewarnings against evil, 
Her case was not then essentially different from 
what it would have been, had her sin begun with a 
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transgression of the law of conscience ; for no one 
will doubt that God as really commands men through 
the conscience as through His word. The conscience 
is as truly God’s voice, and as little liable to mis- 
take, as any declaration spoken audibly from heaven. 
The temptation to disobey the conscience is, too, 
just as dangerous as that to disobey the written or 
the spoken word of Jehovah. Weadd also that it 
is as truly virtuous or religious to hearken to the 
clear teachings of conscience, as to hearken to divine 
instruction in any other form. Human improve- 
ment can advance no more rapidly than the mind is 
developed, and the dictates of conscience receive ex- 
pression, and are allowed their legitimate applica- 
tion. External teaching accomplishes its end only 
by being worked into and becoming part of the in- 
ternal life. There was then nothing in the first 
sin of Adam and Eve which made it substantially 
unlike any of their other sins, or any of the sing 
which their posterity commit. 

In the explanation now given of the original 
transgression, [ am aware that I have departed 
widely from a once prevalent, and perhaps not yet 
wholly abandoned mode of representing this sub- 
ject. But if any apology is needed for this, I can 
only say that I have studiously conformed all my 
statements to what I believe to be facts—facts of 
experience and of Scripture. It will bc an immense 
advantage gained to our theology, with respect to 
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the state in which our first parents were created, 
and the manner in which they were led into sin, 
when ail groundiess theories on these subjects shall 
be dismissed, and we shall learn to look at them in 
the simple light of Scripture and of good sense, 
aided by the wisdom of experience. Why should 
we cling to the wholly unsupported and unreason- 
able view, that Adam and Eve started from a state 
of moral perfection, when we*know that such a state 
is appointed to be reached bya long course of moral 
obedience ? Inopposition to this, we maintain with 
all confidence, that they started with nothing but 
their being, the mere elements of their humanity, 
the naked capacities of knowing, acting and obey- 
ing moral law ; and that they had their character to 
acquire, their experience to gain, their trials to meet, 
and their virtue to strengthen ; or failing in this, 
to find themselves involved in sin and condemna- 
tion, and forced to place their hopes on the mercy 
of God, vouchsafed to their penitent struggles. In 
the trial allotted to them they fell. Their fall was 
not necessitated ; it was no unavoidable result. of 
the serpent’s agency, nor of the temptations from 
within ; it was their own free act ; and it taught 
them the folly of disobeying the precepts of their 
Maker... 

Should it occur to any to ask, by way of objec- 
tion to the foregoing view, how it can be consistent 
with the divine wisdom and goodness to place crea- 
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tures, in the beginning of their life, in a condition 
of such exposure and peril, we must allow that the 
question is not unattended with difficulty. We 
know it, however, to be a fact, imperfectly as we 
may be able to reconcile it with the acknowledged 
character of God, that the beginning or early part 
of every human life, and prcbably of the life of 
every moral being, is specially fraught with tempta- 
tions and dangers. The sacred writer may have had 
this idea in his mind when he said, ‘‘ Better is the 
end of a thing than the beginning thereof.” Child- 
hood and youth are, in most cases, seasons of 
temptation. The entrance on early manhood is a 
time of temptation. Principles are then to be set- 
tled and habits to be formed, which will do much 
toward shaping the character for all the future life. 
Viewed in relation to God and religion, the first part 
of life is important. Itis the period of moral for- 
mation ; and the principles which then gain an as- 
cendency are likely to be permanent. Hence the 
solicitude which parents feel in relation to their 
children, and especially their sons, when they go 
from them to enter on a course of study in a public 
institution, or to engage as clerks and apprentices 
in the employment of others, or to begin life for 
themselves. The young cannot wholly escape these 
trials and dangers ; and they greatly resemble the 
temptations through which Adam and Eve passed. 
They are inseparable from the responsibilities of 
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self government, until a stable and well-tried char- 
acter is formed. Men are put into the world to 
meet its duties, and to discipline themselves, amidst 
difficulties and moral hazards, for a better state. 
The sooner in life they learn this truth, the better 
will it be for them. The plan of God is not to 
shield any of us from temptation ; but to teach us 
to pass through it undamaged and with advantage. 
Mature virtue supposes trials experienced, and diffi- 
culties overcome. This may ke the ground of the 
distinction between those whom the Scripture calls 
‘* the elect angels” and “ the angels which kept not 
their first estate.” Such, so far as we know, is the 
fact in the divine government ; and we must take 
things as they are, whether able to account for them 
fully or not. 

But it may help somewhat to reconcile us to this 
part of the divine government, if we inquire whether 
it is possible for us to conceive of a better constitu- 
tion ? All creatures must begin to exist. They 
“ must therefore either be as perfect as they ever can 
be at first, or they must have scope to grow and to 
unfold themselves. Would we, any of us, choose to 
be created so perfect at the beginning, as to pre- 
clude the idea of any improvement, or even of any 
change P Would we be in favor of a constitution, 
supposing it possible, which would permit no in- 
crease of knowledge, of virtue, or of happiness ? 
Would we prefer to be wholly without hope ? 
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Would we account a dead, stagnant monotony, an 
unvarying sameness of existence, an improvement 
on our present state P I cannot think we should 
any of us so elect, were the election in our power. 
And yet all these ideas belong to the notion of a 
creature made at the outset as perfect as he ever 
can be. We see then that the existing constitu- 
tion of creatures, which allows of growth and of in- 
definite improvement, best accords with our views. 
But if free moral beings are to grow and to develop 
themselves, they must have the means of growth in 
themselves ; they must have some scope for inde- 
pendent action ; and along with possibilities of vir- 
tue and happiness, there must be for them also, at 
least for a time, possibilities of sin and suffering. 
If they are to be capable of rewards, and of rising 
to an ever higher security and perfection as an es- 
sential part of their reward, then it seems not un- 
fitting, that among some moral risks they should 
have a chance for the actions which may be thus re- 
warded. Our object at present is however less to ~ 
vindicate the constitution of the divine government 
in this respect, than to show what the constitution 
ig, and how it was declared from the very first, in 
the divine conduct toward our first parents. All 
the ways. of God will in the end vindicate them-_ 
selves. 

My design in this discourse will be accomplished 
if we shall be led to look upon Adam and Eve as 
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placed under a law and subjected to a treatment 
similar, in every respect, to the law and the treat- 
ment in our case. I would lead you to substitute 
reality for fiction, sober and homely truth for unsup- 
ported fancies. I would do this, because there is a 
consistent beauty in truth, and because the error 
here prevalent creates doubt and inextricable per- 
plexity in many minds, and makes all this part of 
our theology worse than a riddle, loading it with 
views repugnant to reason and derogatory to the 
divine character. 


In conclusion, I would impress upon you the ad- 
monitory fact, that you are in a world of temptation 
and of moral danger. Allurements to the wrong 
are all around you; and they are the more to be 
dreaded from the fact that we have all yielded to 
them in some degree. We have all aggravated our 
difficulties by our own sins. We are not to-day 
where Adam and Eve were when they started. We 
have taken those first steps which they took in 
yielding to temptation. We have fallen, as they 
fell, into transgression, and are more or less under 
its power. Whatever was the condition of our 
nature when we were first charged with its direction, 
we have since damaged it by hearkening to its 
impulses in disobedience to its supreme law, 
The temptations from within ourselves have been 
strengthened by indulgence ; and external tempters 
are about us, in the actual living world, as danger- 
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ous as the beguiling serpent was to Eve. This is 
our actual situation, and it deeply concerns us to be 
aware of it. | 

In this state of things what then is our duty ? 
What are the conditions of our safety ? I answer 
that we have to superadd to the watchfulness which 
would have been required of us, if we had never sin- 
ned, the earnest repentance which is demanded by 
our sin. We must re-act with our utmost moral 
power against the sin to which we have yielded. 
Our sin has changed nothing in God, but it has 
made a change in our relations to Him, and has cre- 
ated, on our part, a need of His mercy. In the pro- 
cess of restoring, correcting and raising an offend- 
ing creature, the intervention of divine forgiveness 
and love is required. But the inflexible condition 
of this forgiving love is a spirit of penitence and a 
return to universal obedience. Righteousness and 
mercy in God are no further incompatible, than our 
own persistent sinfulness may render them so. It 
is not in one act of sin, nor commonly in many acts, 
to close our moral probation ; but all sin is evil, and 
fraught with danger ; and the danger increases with 
our sin. Our safety lies then in turning from it 
wholly. ‘* He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per ; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy.” ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
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him, and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don.” These declarations of Holy Writ express, we 
believe, the invariable rule of the divine govern- 
ment in relation to all penitent men in the present 
world. They reveal a method of moral cleansing 
and restoration, which has its foundation in the 
nature of the ever-living God, and which has been 
of efficacy ever since sin has been known on earth. 
But let us all be solemnly careful that we do not, 
by our sensual habits, and by yielding to ‘ the lusts 
of the mind,” deprive this available divine mercy of 
its saving power. Let us awake to righteousness 
and sin not. Let us invoke the merciful and help- 
ing Power above to our rescue. 

The subject which has now occupied us is pecu- 
liarly important to the young. I call upon them to 
take the warnings which it suggests. Beware of 
those serpents which lie coiled even in the good and 
useful appetites and desires of your mind. Learn 
to govern all your passions, and retain them subject 
to the divine law. Let parents be interested for 
their children, and the old for the young, that right 
instruction may be given them, and all needed safe- 
cuards be thrown around them. let the whole 
community feel their responsibilities, and every man 
and every citizen set a right example to every other 
man and citizen. Municipal officers. magistrates 
and legislators should do all they can to lessen the 
sources of temptation and danger in society. Above 
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all, the teachers of religion, humble representatives 
of that God, who was the Teacher of the newly 
created Adam and Kve, should pour their unceasing 
instructions and admonitions into the ears of all 
from whom they can gain a hearing. 


SERMON IV. 


THE THREATENED DEATH. 


Gen. 2: 17.— Bur or THE TREE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND 
EVIL, THOU SHALT NOT EAT OF IT} FOR IN THR DAY THAT THOU 
EATEST THEREOF THOU SHALT SURELY DIE.” 


Tux sin of man began in his eating of the fruit 
of this tree of knowledge of good and evil. In our 
last sermon we considered how it was possible for 
him to experience the temptation to this sin, and to 
hearken to the solicitations of appetite in opposition 
to the divine commandment, whether made known 
in the conscience, or by a special voice from heaven. 
We endeavored to show that a possibility of tempta- 
tion and of sin was inherent in his original constitu- 
tion ; and that sin made its appearance, and com- 
menced its reign in him, in the same way in which 
it shows itself, and maintains its life, in any of his 
descendants. We called attention to the fact, that 
the beginning of every life is a time of trial and of 
moral danger ; that our appetites and desires, though 
in themselves all good and necessary for us, since 
the absence of any one of them would imply an es- 
sential imperfection in our nature, are yet, until we 
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have learned to govern them, and hold them in 
subordination, liable to be excited in a way which 
implies moral peril, danger of improper and unlaw- 
ful indulgence. By thus yielding to an over-excited 
desire of her nature, Eve was led into sin, and led 
Adam into sin. Both thus incurred the penalty . 
threatened in our text. 

Our business now is to consider the import and the 
extent of this penalty. What are we to understand 
by this threatened death ? What is the true con- 
struction of the language: ‘‘ In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ?” 

We are not unaware that different answers have 
been given to the inquiry here proposed. Some 
have supposed that bodily death alone is intended. 
Others have thought that the reference is exclusive- 
ly to spiritual death, or to that state of condemna- 
tion and of unhappiness, which follows a known act 
of sin. Others again, and a still greater number, 
have included both of these ideas in the view which 
they have taken. Our own opinion will be clearly 
given in the progress of our remarks. 

Let us first inquire whether bodily death, the dis- 
solution of the physical organization, is embraced in 
the threatened penalty ? Is there good ground to 
believe, either from the teachings of Scripture, or 
from any other source, that thisisat least a part, if not 
the whole, of the punishment which was denounced 
and executed on our first parents ? 
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We answer at once that we know of no reason 
whatever for thus thinking. That corporeal death 
does not include the whole of what was threatened, 
we suppose that there is little occasion for attempt- 
ing to show to any here ; and I hope to be able to 
convince the most of you, in the course of my dis- 
cussion, that there is no evidence that it constitutes 
any part of the original threatening. I will not say 
that physical pain and bodily dissolution are not 
and cannot be, in any case, the fruit of sin and a 
part of its punishment; but there is force in the 
allegation, that as sin is the transgression of a moral 
law, and a moral offence, its proper punishment 
should first and chiefly be looked for in a disturbed 
state of the moral feelings and the moral relations. 
Since the seat of sin is the mind, it is mainly, no 
doubt, in the mind that its punishment should be 
sought. 

.  Wecannot argue from the words in the text— 

Thou shalt surely die—that bodily death forms any 
part of the evil thus signified. This language may 
just as well be interpreted of moral or spiritual 
death, as of corporeal. The terms die and death 
are often used in the Bible to denote nothing beyond 
spiritual death, or that state of mind, that feeling 
of guilt, condemnation and misery, which imme-~ 
diately succeeds the transgression of the divine law. 
It is not at all uncommon with the sacred writers 


to employ these terms in this exclusively spiritual 
5* 
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sense. We find them so employed occasionally in 
the Old Testament, and quite frequently in the 
New, as we shall hereafter show. This may then 
be the meaning of the word in the present instance. 
Such an exclusively spiritual meaning certainly suits 
the situation of Adam and Eve, at the time the law 
and its protecting penalty were given. The design 
was to guard them against sin ; and the threatened 
penalty might therefore naturally be expected to 
point to those internal, spiritual evils, which would 
at once follow sin. We do not allege these con- 
siderations to show that the death of the body can- 
not partly be meant ; we allege them merely to 
show that it is not forbidden, that it is, on the con- 
trary, allowed us, if other reasons yet to be urged 
shall require, to suppose that the death in question 
was exclusively spiritual. 

But is there not a reason, in the language of the 
threatening itself, which unavoidably drives us to the 
spiritual sense? The termsemployed are: “INTHE 
DAY THAT THOU EATEST THEREOF, thou shalt surely 
die.” Now if we suppose here any reference at all 
to bodily death, if we consider this idea as in any 
manner included in the expression, Thou shalt 
surely die ; we at once involve ourselves in a great 
and apparently inextricable difficulty. We com- 
promise the veracity of God ; we make Him pro- 
nounce a sentence which He does not execute ; for 
Adam and Eve did not die corporeally, did not suf- 
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fer the extinction of their natural earthly life the 
very day in which they partook of the forbidden 
fruit, but lived, according to the account which we 
have of them, hundreds of years after this time. Is 
there then any way of avoiding the conclusion that 
bodily death is no part of the threatening pronounced 
against them ? I certainly know of none. 

Let us see, however, what has been offered in 
order to meet this difficulty. It has been maintain- 
ed by some, and is perhaps the common view, that 
although Adam and Eve did not actually suffer 
bodily death on that day, yet they then became 
mortal ; they underwent a sudden change in their 
physical organization, which made them liable to 
death, and rendered it certain that their bodies 
would ultimately decay and perish. Death, accord- 
ing to this view, then began to work in them, inas- 
much as they then became lable to bodily pains and 
diseases, which, by the appointment of the Creator, 
end in corporeal death. 

Now, satisfactory and consistent as this explana- 
tion may have been deemed by many, I trust I shall 
disturb no one in saying, that it is wholly incapable 
of support. It is, in fact, a mere supposition, in- 
vented, I believe, for the purpose of escaping a 
difficulty ; and a supposition in favor of which there 
is not a particle of evidence. What ground has any 
one for the opinion, that simultaneously with the 
eating of the forbidden fruit, or at least on that day, 
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the corporeal structure, the whole physical consti- 
tution of Adam and Eve suffered a shock, which 
rendered them hencetorward mortal? We could 
admit this view on proper proof, but we cannot re- 
ceive it in the absence of any proof, or any evidence 
whatever. Especially we cannot accept it, when 
there are against it these two objections ; first, that 
it assigns to the word die, a meaning which it never 
has elsewhere, that of becoming liable to die ; and 
hence, secondly, that it assumes that man was 
created physically immortal, endowed not only with 
an immortal soul, but with an equally immortal 
body ; since otherwise his sin could not be spoken 
of as making him mortal. 

Let us then examine more particularly this as- 
sumption, that man had at the beginning a natural- 
ly imperishable body. The most that can be said 
of it is, that it is a mere human opinion, devoid of 
any precise and express warrant from the Bible. 
However then any may have been led to infer it 
from the language of our text, or from other passages 
of Scripture, we are not precluded from the right 
of testing its claims to be received. If, on careful in- 
quiry, we find no evidence in its favor, but rather 
evidence against it, then we must class it with many 
other opinions once held, but now exploded and re- 
nounced. It is no decisive recommendation of an 
opinion, that it has been widely embraced in the 
Christian world, if we can see that it has been main- 
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tained without sufficient reason, or that it has been 
the offspring of an erroneous conception and inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The Jews in the time of 
our Lord generally believed, and drew the belief in 
part from their own Scriptures, that their Messiah 
was to come as a temporal prince ; but we are well 
satisfied that the belief sprang from a misconception 
of their Scriptures. Among the inhabitants of 
Christian Europe, in the closing part of the tenth 
century, there was a general expectation, that at 
the end of that period, the completion, as it was 
thought, of the thousand years of the Apocalypse, 
Christ would make his second appearing ; and their 
reason for that expectation was, I believe, as well 
justified as any reason that can now be assigned in 
support of the idea, that our first parents began 
their existence with an indestructible body. We 
believe that they received from their Maker a body 
which was subject to old age, decay and death; and 
that their sin produced in them no immediate change 
in this respect. They were subject from the begin- 
ning to the great law of mortality, and had they al- 
ways maintained their integrity, would, at the pro- 
per time, have passed out of their original corporeal 
life into some higher state of existence. 

The mere statement of this view is already some 
evidence of its correctness: for it corresponds in no 
way with our conceptions of the high dignity and 
destination of these first sharers of our nature, to 
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suppose them encumbered forever with the shackles 
of a coarse material body, appointed always to dwell 
on the earth, and denied any other knowledge and 
happiness, than what might come to them in this 
region and under these physical conditions. The 
garden of Hden was, at best, but the fit receptacle 
of their infancy ; and after a suitable time passed 
on earth, a period of existence in the body, it must 
have been the intention of their Maker to take them 
up, by translation, if not by death, to a nobler sphere. 
This view recommends itself to us as intrinsically 
reasonable. It accords with all our best and most 
natural conceptions. 

But we have, in favor of the view, something 
more than this strong internal recommendation, this 
conformity with our natural ideas of the high desti- 
nation of man. The Scriptures themselves lend it 
their decisive confirmation. ‘They teach us that the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
that He gave him for food every herb bearing seed, 
and every tree yielding fruit ; and that He command- 
ed him to be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth and subdue it. This is an account of 
man, not as affected by sin, but as he was from the 
beginning. It is the description of his physical 
origin, of his sustenance, and of his appointment to 
exist in a succession of generations, till the world 


should be filled and subdued by his multiplied de- 
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scendants. Now, can we fail to see, in all these care- 
fully enumerated circumstances, the sure marks and 
evidences of a law of individual decay and dissolu- 
tion? Is it not here clearly implied that our first 
parents were not exempted from any of the physical 
wants and changes, which belong to men in general ? 
By what right, in view of such statements, do we 
assume, that if they had not sinned, they could have 
had no experience of old age, and of the ultimate 
breaking down and casting off of their worn out 
frame, a change, which, so far from regarding it as 
an evil, we may much better consider asa step in 
their progress, a means of raising them to a higher 
life? Not that an ever-continued life on earth, 
amidst the multiplying generations of descendants, 
is an impossible thing, exceeding the power of God 
—so long at least as the earth may be capable of 
holding and of feeding them—but if not absolutely 
impossible, it is yet wholly unlike anything which 
we know ; and it would not be easy to name a sup- 
position, which is more devoid of those marks of 
probability which are to us an evidence of truth. It 
is an absolute contradiction to anything in our ex- 
perience, and to anything belonging to organized 
beings, either now existing, or whose remains have 
been dug from the ruins of earlier creations. For 
we must remember that the law of death, or bodily 
dissolution, did not begin with men; but is a far 
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earlier and wider, in fact a universal law. It embraces 
every animal and every vegetable. 

Further evidence that man was created mortal is 
found in the sentence pronounced on him at the 
time of his transgression. ‘The words of the sen- 
tence, as addressed to Adam, are these: ‘‘ Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, 
saying, Thou shalt not eat of it ; cursed is the 
ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it 
ALL THE DAYS OF THY LIFE, ‘Thorns also and this- 
tles shall it bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt. 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; 
for out of it wast thou taken ; for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” The appointment to 
bodily death is not, if we understand this language, 
here spoken of as a part of the curse, and a result 
of sin. It is rather spoken of as a thing settled pre- 
viously and from the beginning ; settled by man’s 
nature and origin from the dust; before any law 
had been given, and much more before any had been 
transgressed. The substantial import of the curse 
is: While thy life lasts, thou shalt toil for its sup- 
port, and have experience of sorrow. The words 
take for granted that the bodily life was limited ; 
but they do not at all intimate that it then became 
so; that the sin, just committed and now punished, 
had limited this life. Far less do we find in them 
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any allusion to a suddenly produced change in the 
physical constitution, by which this, created immor- 
tal, was now rendered mortal. 

On the whole, these intimations in Genesis (and 
we know of no conflicting statements in other parts 
of the Bible) lead us to conclude that the bodily 
constitution of Adam and Eve was, from the begin- 
ning, in every respect essentially like our own.— 
They had just such skin and bones, just such mus- 
cles and nerves as we have. They fed on similar 
food, and would just as surely have hungered and 
died without it. They were placed in like relations 
to all natural agents and natural laws. Sunshine 
and rain, heat and cold, fire and water, must have 
affected them as they affect us. Their sin and ex- 
pulsion from Eden, coinciding, perhaps, with the 
time when they were to gain their first experience 
of toilsome labor for their support, may naturally 
have led them to regard the thorns and briars, ac- 
cording as it was said to them, as a curse on the 
ground for their sake ; but we are not warranted in 
interpreting this language as an indication that any 
change was then effected in the properties and pro- 
ducts of the soil. The change, first, in their inward 
feelings, and, secondly, in their external situation, 
is all that is needed to render natural and consistent 
this part of the representation. 

A further support to the view here urged is found 
in the fact that Christ came on earth in a mortal 
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body. As He was wholly free from sin, and an ex- 
ample of the right condition of our nature morally, 
so we cannot help viewing Him as exempted from 
any liability to physical sufferings, which were not 
common also to our first parents before the fall.— 
If these were created with a body incapable of pain, 
want and death, then they were thus far distinguished 
above Christ, the Lord from heaven. But this is a 
highly improbable supposition. 

We add that it did not belong to the design of 
Christ to save any from corporeal death. Still His 
salvation must be commensurate with the evils 
caused by sin ; and we hence infer that a liability 
to physical death is not among these evils. Our 
Saviour no where teaches us to look upon the death 
of the body as in itself an evil, and to sce in it a 
proof of our guilt. He has never referred us to tho 
successive disappearance of so many generations of 
men from the earth, as one of the evidences of our 
sinfulness, and among its most impressive illustra- 
tions. Sentimental religionists, but little penetrated 
with His moral spirit, have indulged largely in this 
strain of inculcation ; but His language to all His 
disciples is: Fear not them who kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul ; and this is the spirit 
of the apostles’ teaching. All who embrace His re- 
ligion, and imbibe much of its spirit, are generally 
raised above the fear of death. Even young and 
delicate women, bound by the strongest ties to life 
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and friends, like Perpetua and Felicitas in Carthage, 
who suffered martyrdom in the third century, 
under the persecution of Septimius Severus, have 
cheerfully met the approach of death in its most 
frightful forms. But if, when the soul is in a right 
state, spiritually alive and animated by Christian 
faith and hope, death ceases to be viewed as an 
evil, then it must be true that in itself considered 
it is no evil, and no part of the penalty of sin ; for 
were it a part of this penalty, wholly distinct from 
spiritual death, it would remain a thing to be fear- 
ed, after the deliverance from spiritual death, after 
the recovery of the soul to holiness and full spiritual 
life. Consistently with this view, we may admit, 
that sin, continued in, clothes the prospect of disso- 
lution, or more properly perhaps the prospect of 
the future, with gloom and terror ; for this is a fre- 
quent matter of fact, and not to be denied. But 
we cannot thence argue that the original and gene- 
ral appointment of corporeal death is in consequence 
of sin. There is no difficulty in admitting, that sin 
may render the prospect of dissolution and of what 
lies beyond it, sad and fearful, while yet it is true, 
that men would suffer dissolution if they had not 
sinned. Sin may not have brought in corporeal 
death, any more than it brought in the destination 
to a continued and endless life after this death ; but 
yet it may have darkened the view and the contem- 
plation of both, and particularly of the latter. 
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In thus stating briefly the grounds for not includ- 
ing natural death in the penalty inflicted on account 
of sin, let it be understood that I speak of this death 
merely as a general law or appointment. I oppose 
merely the view which makes the common law of 
mortality the fruit of sin. I maintain that this law 
has no connection with sin ; that it existed before 
sin was known ; that it is a law of all organized 
beings ; and that it reigned in the long periods an- 
terior to the creation of Adam, just as we now see 
it reigning among all the orders of animals and 
plants. But I do not deny that sin often hastens, 
and often aggravates bodily death ; for this would 
be the denial of known facts. Nor do I deny that 
there may be such a connection between the soul 
and the body, that the sin of the one always, perhaps, 
communicates some disturbance to the other. I 
contend only that sin did not introduce the law of 
corporeal dissolution, or of some corporeal change, 
through which the soul mounts up to a higher lite. 
It is not to the credit of so many preachers and 
teachers of religion, that they still often speak of 
physical death, not only in men, but also in all ani- 
mals, as the fruit of our first parents’ sin ; and it is 
time that, in this respect, a more scriptural theology, 
better in harmony also with fact, with experience 
and with nature, were taught. 


Returning, then, to the question, In what con- 
sisted the penalty inflicted on our first parents 
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for sin P we have no hesitation in replying, that it 
consisted essentially in spiritual death, or in a state 
of condemnation before God, with such superadded 
physical sufferings, corporeal death excluded, as are 
traceable to sin. The penalty of their transgression 
lay emphatically in that state of mind which is 
always the appointed result of transgression.— 
Adopting this view, we have no difficulty in giving 
their full force to all the words in the text : “‘In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
The execution of the penalty thus corresponds per- 
fectly with the threatening. The very day of the 
commission of the sin is the day of its righteous vis- 
itation. A spiritual punishment alights on the of- 
fenders, and enters into their very souls, They fear 
the presence of their Maker, and hide themselves 
from Him amidst the trees of the garden. This 
view saves the divine veracity. It recommends it- 
self to our sense of what is right and proper. It 
places the main punishment of the sin in the fit 
place, in the mind and the conscience of the sinner. 
It maintains the supremacy of the moral, instead of 
half sacrificing it to the material. Men sunk in 
pleasure, and immersed. in sense, may associate the 
word death, with the dissolution of the body, and 
think of this as the king of terrors ; but for all who 
have right views of the moral, and can estimate the 
evil involved in a loss of holiness, this evil must ap- 
pear a thousand times more to be dreaded than any 
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extinction of their mere animal being. Yes, there 
are worse evils than natural death, ghosts more fear- 
ful than this. There are spectres of another kind, 
in relief from which any one would, were it possi- 
ble, fly to the skeleton visage of death, as to his 
best friend. | 

In these remarks J assume that there was nothing 
peculiar in the case of Adam ; that his sin and 
punishment were not essentially different from the 
sin and the punishment of any of his descendants. 
The law given to him was not unlike that which we 
are under. It was first a grant, and then, as to the 
negative part of it, a prohibition guarded by a 
penalty. This is the true idea of every prohibitory 
divine law. It is true of the law which defines our 
duty to our Maker, and forbids the opposite conduct. 
The form of the penalty against transgression in 
our case is substantially this : In the day that thou 
transgressest thou shalt surely die. There was a 
general truth in the original penalty, though indi- 
vidual in its form and application. This truth is, 
that every transgressor of God’s law shall die, in 
the day and hour of his transgression. He shall 
suffer a result, in his mind and character, which 
shall begin to go into effect from the moment of his 
sin. His sin at once changes his condition, and so 
avenges itself upon him, It is a wholly mistaken 
view, that in the divine government there is a Jong 
interval between the sin and its punishment. A 
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part of the punishment may be delayed; but the 
beginnings of it in the soul take their date from the 
sin. This is the jurisprudence of heaven, and man 
cannot change it. To this extent God deals with 
all others, just as he dealt with Adam, In this 
sense we may, if we choose, call Adam a federal 
head, or representative of the race. He was an 
illustration of God’s manner of treating men, an in- 
dividual specimen or sample of the way in which all 
his descendants should be treated. Not of course 
that we, or any body else suffers his death ; for the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die ; but by our own sins 
we bring ourselves into death. The law of death, 
spiritual death, as the consequence of sin, is an ab- 
solutely universal law. 


In an early part of this discourse I stated that 
the Scriptures often use the words, die and death, 
in the spiritual sense. I shall now, in order to con- 
firm what has been said, and to remove some possi- 
ble objections, adduce some instances of this use. 
We read in Proverbs 12: 28, “‘In the way of 
righteousness is life ; and in the path-way thereof 
there is no death.” Of several instances of this use 
in Ezekiel, I mention but one, which occurs in chap- 
ter 33: 11, ‘‘As Llive, saith the Lord God, Ihave 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel?” In both of these verses, death is spoken 
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of as something which may be escaped by repent- 
ance and righteousness ; and the language is true 
of spiritual death only, which shows that this only 
is meant. The examples of this in the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly in the recorded sayings of 
Christ, and in the writings of Paul and John, are 
too numerous and well known to require reference 
to more than a few. “ Verily, verily I say unto you, 
If a man keep my sayings, he shall never see death.” 
‘¢ T was alive,” says Paul, ‘‘ without the law once ; 
but when the commandment come, sin revived, and 
I died. And the commandment, which was or- 
dained to life, I found to be unto death.” ‘* The 
wages of sin is death.” ‘‘ To be carnally minded is 
death.” This is, in short, the prevailing use of the 
word death, in the epistle to the Romans, and inva- 
riably when the connection between sin and death 
is the subject. This spiritual signification of the 
term is the only one that is admissible in the fifth 
chapter, where the parallel and the contrast between 
Adam and Christ are drawn out. Whoever will 
attentively examine this whole passage, extending 
from the twelfth to the twenty-first verse, and will 
mark how the death is uniformly put in contrast 
with life, meaning certainly spiritual life, can hardly 
fail to convince himself, that spiritual death, con- 
demnation following sin, is exclusively intended. 
When, for instance, Paul says in the fourteenth 
verse, that “death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
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even over them that had not sinned after the simi- 
litude of Adam’s transgression,” he certainly cannot 
design to tell his readers, that the generations thus 
included all yielded to the law of mortality, a fact 
which his readers well knew, and which was foreign 
to his argument ; but he meant to tell them, that 
these included generations were sinners, and morally 
condemned, though they had not, like Adam, trans- 
zressed an express commandment of Jehovah ; and 
this was a useful lesson for them to learn, and per- 
tinent to his whole design. 

The construction which I have put upon the 
threatening in the text is thus sustained by the 
teachings of Scripture in other places. 

Should the declaration of Paul in 1 Cor. 15: 12, 
‘*Asin Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,” where the reference is plainly to natu- 
ral death and to the resurrection, be thought of as 
an objection to the view taken in this discourse, I 
would say, that this passage does not ascribe the 
natural death of all men to the sin of Adam, but 
simply to Adam, as the beginning of the race. I 
understand its meaning to be: All resemble him in 
being mortal, in being appointed to death, as he 
was ; in like manner as all will be raised from the 
dead, as Christ was raised. In other words, all men 
by virtue of their descent from an originally mortal 
progenitor, are subject to bodily death ; and all men 
through Christ will be raised to a naturally imper- 
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ishable life. That Adam was “ earthy,” “ corrupti- 
ble,” ‘flesh and blood,” Paul nowhere speaks of as 
a consequence of his fall into sin; but clearly 
enough intimates the opposite view, in his treat- 
ment of the resurrection. 

Let us learn from what has been said, to regard, 
not bodily death, but sin, as the great evil which we 
have to fear. The death of the body, when not 
caused, and not hastened by sin, is never in itself 
an evil: but an uncorrected sinful character is al- 
ways a fearful evil. If any of us are looking for- 
ward with gloomy apprehension to the hour of 
death, we are either misdirecting our thoughts, or 
failing to interpret aright our fears. In so far as 
these fears are justified, they are signs that we are 
not delivered from the moral death, which comes 
from sin, or not so recovered from it, as to consti- 
tute a ground of overcoming Christian faith and 
hope. Our fears will teach us, if we are wise, to 
engage resolutely in the work of self-scrutiny and 
of self-correction, and to call to our aid the free and 
the life-giving Spirit. Weare made to advance and 
to go forward. Death should not limit and arrest us 
in the progress, which is the law of our being. The 
contemplation of the future ought rather to invite 
and inspire, than repel and sadden us. We need 
not be hurried on in despite of ourselves, and un- 
prepared to meet the scenes which are opening be- 
fore us. We are invited to gain the victory over 
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our own sins, and with it over our fears. But the 
conquest over sin must be gained ; our moral un- 
fitness for a higher life must be removed ; or the 
death spiritual will be carried with us from this 
world to the next and become the death eternal. 
The corporeal change will not affect our moral 
state, but this will be the same after laying off the 
body that it was before. The body is the mere pre- 
sent clothing for the spirit, and its removal can as 
little change the character of this, as the casting off 
of the garments in which we to-day appear. The 
state of an unholy soul is as wrong now as it would 
be seen to be, if suddenly unclothed, and summoned 
into the world of spirits. It could carry thither 
nothing but its character, nothing but itself, as its 
own life-education had made it, 

Let us then all seek to give a wise direction to 
our thoughts. Let us recall them from the mate- 
rial to the moral, from the perishable to the im- 
perishable, from the accidental to the essential. I 
shall account it a small matter, if you go away from 
these discourses with only some better and more 
consistent speculative views, while the deep, practi- 
cal significance and the living spiritual power of the 
views here inculcated, are not apprehended and not 
realized. I would correct, in some subordinate and 
incidental points, in some secondary and less essen- 
tial matters, your possible errors and misconcep- 
tions, only as a means of improving your character. 
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I would remove the false and the unsound, only in 
order that what remains true and sound may grasp 
you more firmly and surely, and impress you more 
deeply and steadily. 


SERMON  V. 
THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE SIN OF ADAM 


AND 


THE SINFULNESS OF HIS POSTERITY EXAMINED, 


Rom.5: 19.—For as BY ONE MAN’S DISOBEDIENCE MANY WERE 
MADE SINNERS; SO BY THE OPEDIENCE OF ONE SHALL MANY BE 
MADE RIGHTEOUS. 


Havina, in the previous discourses, considered 
how man was originally created, yielded to tempta- 
tion and to sin, and became involved in spiritual 
death, the next subject to which I invite your atten- 
tion is the commonly received doctrine of the con- 
nection between the sin of our first parents and the 
-sinfulness of their posterity. It is this asserted 
connection which we have now to examine. In the 
discussion of it we shall seek to be faithful to 
Scripture, and to the facts of experience and of his- 
tory. Our object will be, as far as possible, to state 
the truth, and not merely to defend any theory. 
Having maintained an attitude of unbiased inde- 
pendence, in the consideration of the previous topics, 
we shall not. knowingly recede from it in what we 
have to say on this. 

Though we draw our text from Romans, instead 
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of the early part of Genesis, yet the theme of our 
discourse will be seen to be intimately connected 
with the subjects already treated in this series on 
Genesis. 

‘* As by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners ; so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.” 

There can be no doubt that, at first view, this 
passage seems to teach that the disobedience of Adam 
has made his posterity actual sinners ; and that the 
obedience of Christ makes the men who believe in 
him, or rather all men whatever, without any refer- 


ence to their faith, actually righteous. Adam and 


Christ seem to be placed in contrast, as causing, the 
one our condemnation, the other our moral recovery. 

But if the first view of a passage is generally the 
correct one, yet there are undoubtedly cases in which 
this remark willnot hold. It may appear on reflec- 
tion, that difficulties insuperable cling to the idea 
which first suggests itself, and that another meaning 
is capable of being given to a statement, which will 
render its language consistent with all other portions 
of Scripture. In a case of this nature, we are evi- 
dently bound to take the construction, which will 
harmonize the particular declaration with the general 
teachings of the Bible, and with the plain demands 
of reason and the moral sense. So we ought to pro- 
ceed with the passage before us, if we can find for 
it a consistent sense. 
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More exactly translated, the text would read thus, 
‘‘ For as by the disobedience of one man, the many 
were constituted sinners ; so by the obedience of one 
shall the many be constituted righteous.” We thus 
substitute the word constituted for made,—not a 
ereat alteration. Several distinguished critics have 
contended for another term, which might make the 
sense more easy. They have urged that instead of 
made, we ought to translate declared. But as this 
sense of the Greek word cannot be so certainly es- 
tablished, and as we would wish to lend no counten- 
ance to a practice of departing from the fair mean- 
ing of the passage, we content ourselves with the 
rendering constituted, which, as every Greek scholar 
will allow, properly belongs to the word. 

But does this rendering, it may be asked, at all 
aid us toward determining the meaning of the pass- 
age ? Does it guide us to a view of the declaration, 
which will put it in harmony with the ideas which 
we have thus far maintained in this series of dis- 
courses, and in harmony with the general doctrine 
of the Bible, that every man shall give an account 
of himself toGod ? We think it may thus help us ; 
but whether it really does, or does not, we shall see. 

We shall first give our general understanding of 
the passage; then assign the reasons which we 
think sustain it ; and, finally, take account of some 
objections. 

I.—Our general view of the passage is this : in 
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the sin and the consequent punishment of our first 
parents, there first comes forth, and is exhibited, a 
constitution, or state of things, henceforward to. be 
uniform among men, through all generations. Adam 
and ve sinned ; and spiritual death, condemnation, 
followed in consequence of their sin. So their de- 
scendants have sinned ; and spiritual death has fol- 
lowed their sin. §So it will be hereafter. The uni- 
versal fact, the law which is without any exception, 
is that spiritual death follows transgression. Now 
this law, or this constitution, was fully established 
and declared in the treatment of our first parents. 
It was set forth in the threatening: ‘In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”— 
Under any wise government—any government pro- 
ceeding on principles and laws—there is absolute 
uniformity of procedure. What takes place in any 
one case will take place in all other similar cases.— 
In the treatment, then, of Adam for his sin, we have 
a disclosure and a settlement of the rule according 
to which all sin shall be treated. Adam, thus sin- 
ning and thus punished, becomes the type or the 
illustration of the way in which his descendants sin 
and are punished. ‘The moral constitution of the 
divine government in respect to sinand punishment 
thus received an expression ; and this constitution 
was to be upheld in all the future treatment of 
men. 

In thus explaining the sense of the first clause 
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in the text, I designedly guard against the view, 
that the sin of Adam has an immediate causal and 
determining influence on the sin of his posterity, that 
his sin directly makes them sinners. However the 
passage at first sight may seem to say this, I cannot 
believe that it was designed to teach it in fact.— 
All men who sin make themselves sinners. Sin is 
always a personal and voluntary matter. Outward 
influences may contribute to lead men into sin ; but 
they can do this only by gaining the consent of the 
men themselves. Adam had no absolute power to 
make a sinner of any human being beyond himself. 
He may have contributed by his example and influ- 
ence to gain the consent of others to sin ; but since, 
to use the words of Dr. Emmons, all “ sin consists 
in sinning,” and hence implies a personal, responsible 
sinner, a free moral agent, acting for himself and 
on his own account, it is plainly in the power of no 
man whatever to create sin in another mind ; just 
because no man has control of the volitions of ano- 
ther mind. What we say here is not only the spon- 
taneous dictate of our reason, than which there can 
be no higher authority; but it is the general cur- 
rent teaching of Scripture, implied in every warning 
against sin, In every precept like this of Solomon : 
‘Tf sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” What- 
ever influence, then, Adam may have exerted in 
leading others into sin, it is, from the necessity of 
the case, an influence which leaves room for the free 
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consent of others, and which can go into effect only 
through their free consent. Any view differing from 
this would destroy the very nature of sin ; would 
remove it from its only possible place in the mind 
and the will of man, and make it an external thing, 
and dependent on external things, like the liability 
in the besieging army before Sebastopol to be struck 
by the bullets and cannon balls of the Russians, 


II. The view now given of the meaning of the 
first clause in the text is sustained and confirmed by 
the explanation which we shall be compelled to take 
of the second clause: ‘‘ So by the obedience of one 
shall the many be constituted righteous.” Between 
the obedience of Christ, here spoken of, and the 
rendering of many righteous, there must plainly in- 
tervene those acts of repentance and of faith, those 
personal conditions of receiving Christ and of yield- 
ing the mind to him, without which his salvation re- 
mains an outward thing, a mere offered good, but 
never becomes an internal reality. The salvation 
of Christ, while available for all men, is manifestly 
no mechanical affair, which goes into effect with all, 
independently of their consent and acceptance of it. 
It is not a matter in which they become interested 
in despite of themselves, by the mere arrangement 
of heaven, just as they feel the effects of the exter- 
nal air, of the heat and the cold, and of the clouds 
and moisture. Christ has come into the world, 
obeyed the divine law, and taught a way of delive- 
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rance from sin ; but men must themselves freely 
take advantage of this way of deliverance, if they 
would derive any profit from it. The Gospel will 
contribute nothing whatever to the final benefit of 
men, any further than they shall comply with its 
conditions, and exercise the repentance, and exhibit 
proof, in their spirit and life, of the temper and the 
obedience, which it requires. But if in this part of 
the divine constitution, in the provision for the 
moral recovery of the race, we have necessarily to 
- introduce, between the obedience of Christ and the 
restoration of any to righteousness, certain acts of 
men themselves, certain conditions which they are 
required to perform, why should we hesitate to in- 
troduce, between the disobedience of Adam and the 
sinfulness of his posterity, those personal acts of 
consent to sin, of voluntary yielding to temptation, 
without which sin can have no existence ? Would 
we make the disobedience of Adam necessitate the 
sinfulness of all his posterity—if this absurd way 
of speaking may be allowed us: for the moment— 
then we must, to be consistent, make the obedience 
of Christ necessitate the restoration of all men to 
righteousness. If we deny the intervention of free- 
.dom in the one case, we must deny it also in the 
other. For a ruin entailed on men without their 
agency and fault, the proper relief may well be 
looked forin a purely mechanical and involuntary sal- 
vation, going into eflect without their solicitnde and 
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free concurrence. But if we all reject, as doubtless 
we do, this view of the salvation, or of the provision 
for recovering us, then we must, by the require- 
ment of consistency, reject the corresponding view 
of our sinfulness, or of that which puts us in need 
of recovery. We are just as little made sinners 
without our agency, as we are restored to righteous- 
ness without our agency. Adam has just as little 
involved us in condemnation without our fault, as 
Christ delivers us from condemnation without our 
earnest coéperation. 

My object in this discourse is to examine the as- 
serted connection between the sin of Adam and the 
sinfulness of his posterity, and not to explain the 
relation between Christ’s obedience and the recovery 
of men to righteousness: and therefore, though both 
of these are presented in my text, I yet advert to 
the latter only for the purpose of illustrating the 
former. But consistently with this subordinate aim, 
I may dwell a moment longer on the parallel and 
contrast between the two. 

Both, it seems to me, are rightly regarded as 
parts of a divine arrangement or constitution. In 
the disobedience and punishment of Adam, we have 
an illustration of that part of the constitution by 
which sin is universally followed by condemnation 
before God. This same principle is exemplified in 
the treatment of all the sinning descendants of 
Adam. The relation of Adam to his posterity here 
is not that of one who by his own act determines, 
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in a necessary way, the acts and the moral state of 
all the rest; for this would involve the destruc- 
tion of freedom and of responsibility in all the 
rest ; but it is the relation of like to like, or of 
the first ancestor of a race to those who succeed 
him, and voluntarily resemble him in their con- 
duct, as they naturally resemble him in all their 
faculties as men. ‘Thus much for the arrange- 
ment on this side. In the obedience of Christ, on 
the other hand, in his resistance of all sin, and in 
his entrance through death into heaven as the Pat- 
tern and Forerunner of his followers, we have sig- 
nally declared to us that other part of the divine 
constitution, by which a life of righteousness on 
earth is fullowed by eternal honor and blessedness. 
The relation of Christ to men, in this respect, is the 
relation of a Leader to those who are invited to imi- 
tate and obey Him, and who may thus obtain the 
mercy to be forever with Him. As in the instance 
of Adam, whom we have all followed, we see the 
ordained connection between sin and spiritual death ; 
so in the case of Christ, whom we are all invited to 
follow, we see the ordained connection between obe- 
dience and future final salvation. Our sin and 
punishment have a decisive resemblance to the sin 
and punishment of a man made and situated like 
ourselves ; our righteousness and redemption must 
lie in the imitation of the Son of God, who has 
passed into the heavens, and who, from his exalted 
seat, now says to us: “‘'To him that overcometh 
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will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” These are the two parts of the divine 
constitution presented to us in the text, that con- 
cerning sin and condemnation on the one hand, 
and that concerning righteousness and salvation on 
the other. Though distinct, and in some degree 
opposed to each other, they are not inconsistent. 
Naked justice is the feature of the one ; righteous- 
néss and mercy are alike conspicuous in the other, 
This brief exposition will, I trust, satisfy. us all, 
that neither of them destroys our freedom and dis- 
penses with our agency. Adam has exerted no 
irresistibly determining influence on the one side; 
and Christ exerts no such influence on the other 
side. In neither of the two facts, or laws, or parts 
of the divine arrangement, do we see the operation 
of blind mechanism, or natural necessity : but both 
lie wholly in the sphere of moral freedom and re- 
sponsibility. It is time that the unwarranted views 
which many have associated with both sin and re- 
demption, and which our text has been erroneously 
supposed to favor, were wholly dismissed. Too 
long has a large portion of the Christian church lain 
under the incubus of an unsound and. chilling the- 
ology in these respects. The night-mare must be 
thrown off, or the very life-blood of intelligent piety 
will be congealed in death, and the church, in just 
thinking, will fall behind the world, and be unfitted 
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to guide it in the path of divine knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

We deny then, unhesitatingly, any determining 
influence in the sin of Adam on the sinfulness of his 
posterity, Whatever influence Adam may have 
exerted, it is plainly not necessitating, not brought 
to bear independently of the consent of his posteri- 
ty. It is not an influence which irresistibly over- 
powers us, but one to which, so far as it has any ex- 
istence, we freely yield. Weare all severally treat- 
ed according to the very principles which marked 
the divine treatment of Adam. The only sound 
method of justifying the ways of God to man, is that 
which justifies them to each particular man. We 
are not called on to merge any part of our separate 
individuality and accountableness, in the individuali- 
ty and accountableness of any other human being. 
We must give up the idea of any other oneness with 
Adam, than the oneness of our common human na- 
ture, and the oneness of the divine method of treat- 
ment. As soon as we step beyond this, we plunge 
not merely into mysticism, confusion and perplexity, 
but into plain error and contradiction. Though we 
are manifoldly related to other men—much more 
manifoldly than every one imagines—we yet remain 
personal units ; and as such shall we all be dealt 
with. ‘* Every one of us shall give account of him- 
self to God.” ‘God will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds.” It is impossible to make 
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language more determinate and certain than this. 
And this is the plain, unvarying representation of 
the Bible, the distinct, unequivocal implication of 
all its teaching, 

We have thus far confirmed our interpretation 
of the first clause in the text, or that which forms 
our principal subject, by showing the support which 
it draws from the second clause, and from a com- 
parative view of both, as well as from the general 
statements of the Bible. 

But I add, as further proof that the whole re- 
sponsibility of sin rests on the men who commit it, 
and that its origin cannot be traced back of them to 
Adam, that every man feels that his sin is wholly 
his own, and the fault of it his own. All are so 
constituted, that they blame themselves for their 
acts of transgression. They know that their sin 
proceeds from their free consent. Conscience re- 
proves and stings them for what they themselves 
do. And ready as men are to excuse themselves 
to others for their wrong doing, they never say to 
themselves that they are excusable. Now this is 
an important consideration. It shows that God has 
so formed the mind, that it is compelled to take 
upon itself the sole responsibility of its sinful acts. 
It is therefore equivalent toa declaration from God 
himself, that the sinning man is alone responsible. 
No man now blames himself for the sin of Adam, 
any more than he blames himself for the sin of Cain 
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or of Judas. Whatever systems of theology may 
teach, whatever some ministers of the Gospel may 
still say, all men know that they have not ‘‘ sinned 
in Adam,” and that they neither inherit, nor are 
any way chargeable with any portion of his euilt. 
Guilt is not, like houses and lands, an inheritable 
and transferable thing. Moral character is never 
separable from the personal moral life, from its re- 
sponsible originator and owner. 

It is further to be urged, that when any persons 
are aroused to special thoughtfulness, and convicted, 
as we say, of sin, the whole ground of their uneasi- 
ness is found in themselves, in their own character 
and state, as they have made it. They do not say, 
Adam has destroyed us; but, We have destroyed 
ourselves. This is, I believe, the language of all 
persons under conviction of sin. And all who con- 
fess their sins to God in prayer, and ask to be for- - 
given, have in view exclusively their own sins, I 
do not believe that ever a man on earth, understand- 
ing and feeling the force of his words, asked God to 
pardon him his participation in the sin of Adam. 
Who of us would not just as soon think of praying 
to be pardoned for participation in the sin of the 
present Chinese rebels ? 

III. Having thus briefly presented the main rea- 
sons’ in favor of the construction which I have put 
upon the text, it will be proper to take some notice 
of what may be said against it. 
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We shall perhaps first of all be pointed, by way 
of objection to the view now defended, to the uni- 
versal existence of sin among men. It will be said 
to us that all human beings, as soon as they are 
capable of acting from a conviction of moral obliga- 
tion, knowingly deviate from the law of right, and 
become involved in transgression and guilt. Now 
certainly we shall not call in question this fact. 
We believe in the universality of sin among such as 
have reached the age of moral accountableness, of 
independent moral action. We believe, not that 
they never perform any right actions, but that they 
frequently, and often quite habitually, perform wrong 
ones. On this point we have nodoubt. We think 
it confirmed by Scripture, and by the results of all 
history and of all experience. It is this moral state 
of the acting accountable race of man, which makes 
a merciful economy necessary, such a merciful 
economy as we hold all men are under, such a 
merciful economy as embraced our first parents from 
the moment of their defection, though they might 
not at once have been made acquainted with its 
provisions, and though the great majority of men 
on earth may not be informed of them, as they are re- 
vealed to us in the Bible and in the gospel of Christ. 

But what now is the inference which we are to 
draw from this freely acknowledged fact of the uni- 
versal existence of sin? Shall we hence conclude 
that; the sin has an origin and cause back of all 
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these individual sinners? ‘That it does not and 
cannot take its beginning in these persons them- 
selves, in their voluntary consent and agency, but 
must be traced back to Adam ? Any such infer- 
ence as this we strongly and unqualifiedly reject. 
The fact does not force us to it, and does not war- 
rant it. It rests on the indefensible and absurd no- 
tion, which we have already fully exposed in the 
discourse on the temptation and fall, that sin can- 
not take a beginning in the mind of any and every 
individual ; that there must consequently be a sin 
before the first sin ; or that, if we would escape this 
absurdity, we must trace its origin back to God, and 
make it to be His work. It supposes us to need, in 
order to account for the fact of sin, something more 
than a being endowed with the faculties of moral 
action. In opposition to this, we maintain that sin 
can just as easily and as conceivably begin its exist- 
ence in every one of the descendants of Adam, as it 
could begin its existence in Adam himself. We 
have before shown how Adam and Eve, constituted 
as they were, could be tempted and sin ; and what 
we said there, is equally a proof that their descend- 
ants may all be tempted and sin. We insist, that 
so long as we will hold fast to the true idea of sin, 
we shall always find it impossible to trace its origin 
to anything back of the personal volition, the re- 
sponsible choice of the sinning individual himself, 
The reason is that in this personal volition, this re- 
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sponsible choice of the sinning individual, his sin 
consists. Out of this there is no place for his sin, 
no place even for its idea. To remove it thence, 
and to attempt to trace it to anything farther back, 
is to annihilate it. 

In thus contending that sin has always its whole 
origin and being in the mind of the sinner himself, 
I do not deny the existence of influences external 
to the will, and back of its act, which have some 
tendency to lead to acts of sin. Such influences 
existed in the case of our first parents, as we have 
already seen in these discourses. They always exist 
in the nature of every human being, in the early 
part of his probationary life, and to some extent 
through the whole of it. They are found in the re- 
lation of the appetitive or propensional part of the 
nature to the moral part ; and in the external cir- 
cumstances and situation of men. But it is never 
in the power of these influences from within and 
without to create sin, but through the consent of 
the man himself, through his own voluntary act. 
The appetites and propensions are not in themselves 
bad ; though they may urge the will to wrong acts. 
In themselves they are all good and necessary, though 
liable to be excessively stimulated and indulged ; 
and they hence need careful watching and restraint. 

Do we then deny, it may be asked, that the sin 
of Adam has in any way reached and influenced 
us? We reply distinctly, that we do not 
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deny that we are powerfully influenced by what 
is sinful and wrong in the world around us, and 
by the state of mankind in the generations be- 
fore us, particularly of those near to us, or not very 
remote from us. From how far back in the past 
these influences may reach us, it seems impossible 
to say. very generation that has lived on earth, 
since the first, has been influenced by those which 
preceded it, and has again sent forward an influence 
to those coming after. In this way the influence of 
Adam and Eve, if it has not, as perhaps it has not, 
been wholly lost and spent, has yet been so various- 
ly mingled with, and modified by, the influences 
proceeding from the long series of intermediate gen- 
erations, that we may justly be said to be free from 
it, in its original and pure form. If it yet exists at 
all, it must be in a measure which can be estimated 
by Him only who knows all things. Directly and 
immediately, then, we are withdrawn from any ap- 
preciable influence of the sin of our first parents. 
But we are very far from being withdrawn from the 
influence of sin, as it exists around us, and has ex- 
isted in the generations immediately back of us.— 
But I must again repeat,—for it is important to be 
continually said,—that all this mass and variety of 
sinful influences, however they may render our situ- 
ation critical and dangerous, can never make sinners 
of us without ourconsent. It should also be added, 
as essential to a oomplete view of this topic, and as 
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illustrating the compensating kindness of the divine ° 
Providence, that good influences likewise, of an in- 
definite variety and amount, reach us from all the 
past ; and that these good influences bave at least 
as much persistent vitality, as much of the enduring 
and the pervasive in their nature, as the bad. The 
eround coloring of human life may be somewhat 
dark ; but we have no right to represent it as darker 
than it is. 


But perhaps I shall be asked still more definite- 
ly, Do not the sins of men pass by natural descent 
from generation to generation P Are they not trans- 
mitted from parents to children ? I answer that it 
is an undoubted law of the divine government, taught 
in Scripture, and confirmed by observation, that the 
sins of parents are, in a certain sense, visited on 
their children, I say in a certain sense ; for it is 
undeniable that children suffer in many ways from 
the vices, the bad examples, the negligence and the 
folly of their parents. We may, unhappily, see 
ample illustrations of this fact in any community ; 
and it ought always to be regarded as one of the 
strongest persuasives to parental faithfulness and 
diligence, since parents are the divinely appointed 
cuardians of their children, and responsible for their 
right training, and since sufferings and evils brought 
upon children by the faults of their parents are al- 
ways felt to be a punishment on those parents ; and 
parents themselves generally so regard them. In 
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- so far, however, as the children of such parents 
knowingly yield to wrong influences, and consent 
to sin, the children are always responsible for this 
wrong consent. In all cases in which they are ca- 
pable of acting for themselves, they are separately 
accountable for their actions. We have here, then, 
no example of the direct, immediate transmission of 
sin from parents to children, from one generation to 
another. Wherever, in these instances, there is 
sin, there is moral freedom preceding and condition- 
ing the sin; and if the freedom is small, compared 
with what it may become, the sin is small in pro- 
portion. 

As to the immediate transmission of sin, the pro- 
pagation of it, if we may so speak, or the communi- 
cation of a sinful nature from parents to children, 
the idea seems to us little better than monstrous. 
Whatever is propagated—begotten and born—is 
mere being, or nature ; never moral character, which 
results only from moral action. The being thus 
produced must exist, must probably live some time, 
and develope itself somewhat, before it can act as a 
subject of moral obligation, and commit sin. Hence, 
to speak of this being as itself sinful, before it per- 
forms any moral action, is to destroy the very idea 
of sin. It is to confound nature with character, a 
simply existing being, or constitution, with the very 
different matter of personal morality, or responsible 
action. It is to suppose sin in the absence of any 
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of the conditions of sin. The infant child is capa- 
ble in due time, how soon we know not, of growing 
into a moral and responsible being, and of commit- 
ting known acts of sin; but certainly it does not 
start with a sinful nature. The idea of a sinful 
nature, antecedently to sinful action, is always an 
absurd and self-contradictory idea; because it is 
an ascription to a mere nature of what can be found 
only in the sphere of moral freedom.: It is imputing 
to a being, who has not yet acted, that which can 
only be conceived of as an attribute of his actions. 
I say this on the supposition that the term ‘sinfw/, 
as applied to nature, is used in its ordinary sense, 
that it denotes what is wrong, and worthy of pun- 
ishment. But if those who speak of a sinful nature, 
mean simply a nature disturbed in the relation of 
its parts to one another, and not having the har- 
mony and proportion which we ascribed to the ori- 
ginal nature of our first parents, then we would 
say, while protesting against such an abuse of lan- 
guage as to call this nature sinful, that we do not 
here presume to decide whether the descendants of 
Adam begin life with such an altered, deteriorated 
nature or not. Of many things in the physical con- 
stitution, of many diseases for instance, we might 
say that they are hereditary, transmitted from pa- 
rent to child. But the origin of the human soul 
is wrapped in profound mystery. Physiology has 
never explained it ; provably never will explain it ; 
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for it seems to lie in another sphere. If, as many 
suppose, the human soul comes immediately from 
God, and is the direct product of his creating power, 
then we can hardly think of it otherwise than as 
rightly constituted at first ; for all the works of 
God are good. But without going into any exami- 
nation of opinions on the origin of the soul, for 
which there is not time, and which could lead to no 
certain result, we confess ourselves unable to decide 
whether the soul is now, at the beginning of life, in 
a naturally right, undisturbed state. If we assume 
that its harmony is in some degree disturbed, we 
must bear in mind that this disturbance is natural, 
and therefore not sinful; for nothing originally nat- 
ural can be thought of as sinful, because not falling 
within the sphere of freedom and moral action. If, 
on the contrary, we suppose the soul rightly consti- 
tuted at first, it is still perfectly conceivable that it 
may, in every case, when capable of moral action, 
commit sin, just as Adam and Eve, with their per- 
fect nature, sinned. It is a presumption in favor 
of this latter view, that it destroys all difference be- 
tween our first parents and their descendants, and 
puts them, in all respects, on a level. It makes 
them all start with a well-adjusted nature, all to 
involve themselves, by their own wrong acts, in sin 
and condemnation, and all to stand in like need of 
recovering mercy. Whether, however, this view 
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has a full claim to be received as true, we are not 
prepared to say. 

Before closing, we advert briefly to one other 
point. Itis sometimes urged, as an argument in 
favor of a disordered constitution at the beginning, 
that infants and very young children exhibit bad 
tempers and angry passions. ‘These, it is alleged, 
are signs of a disturbed nature. Now in reply to 
this, it should be considered, that the first life of 
childhood is, so far as we can judge, wholly animal 
and instinctive. The rational and moral life is the 
slow development of a later time. But the animal 
and the instinctive, before the unfolding of the 
rational and the moral, cannot justly be spoken of 
as morally wrong, They are no more wrong in in- 
fants, than they are in animals. They are indica- 
tions of suffering, of physica], perhaps nervous dis- 
comfort ; and call for the watchful sympathy of the 
mother or the nurse. I must think it a wholly un- 
warranted view, to regard them as manifestations of 
latent depravity. Fretfulness and peevishness may 
be sins in those who have assumed the responsibili- 
ties of self-government ; but it is a fallacy thence 
to argue that they must partake of the nature of sin 
in very young children ; and it is only as we trans- 
fer to children something of the moral knowledge 
of men, that we thus argue. We know that we 
ought to restrain such manifestations, and hence 
hastily infer that it must be the duty of very young 
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children to restrain them. We must however con- 
cede, that this early development of the purely in- 
stinctive life, as compared with the moral, points to 
the prospect of a collision between the two, when 
the moral shall begin to show itself, and thus con- 
firms our previous remark, that the true origin of 
actual sin, in every human being, is found in the re- 
lation of the appetitive and the propensional part of 
our nature to the rational and the moral part. 

We had hoped to have time to introduce further 
a reference to two passages of Scripture, one the 
language of Davidin the fifty-first Psalm, where he 
speaks of himself as ‘‘ shapen in iniquity,” and the 
other the declaration of Paul, that the Ephesian 
Christians, before their conversion, ‘* were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others.” We now 
content ourselves with the remark, that neither of 
these passages, fairly interpreted according to the 
context, is in conflict with the leading view in this 
discourse. David, in the Psalm referred to, is con- 
fessing his own sins, and confessing them in the 
strong, earnest and hyperbolic language which deep 
feeling naturally prompts ; and Paul has in view the 
degrading habits and vices common among the hea- 
then. The ‘‘nature” to which he alludes was not the 
primitive constitution of those converted Ephesians; 
but their nature as determined by their habits and 
character. Sin always damages the nature, 

We return, in concluding the discussion, to the 
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language of the text, and repeat it to you with such 
anintroduction of the omitted, but obviously im- 
plied thoughts, as will present the whole sense. 
‘“‘As by the disobedience of one man, the many [in 
the way of a like disobedience] were constituted sin- 
ners ; so by the obedience of one shall the many [in 
so far as they shall be recovered to a like obedience] 
be constituted righteous.” 


from what has been-said, it will be seen that we 
wholly reject the doctrine of original sin, in the 
shape in which it was long held in the church, 
and has been retained by many down even to our 
time. We _ reject both the idea and the term, 
We hold the idea to be wholly imaginary, and 
the term, as it has commonly been used, non- 
sensical. We deny the existence of any other sin 
than actual, voluntary sin. If however any choose 
to maintain the existence, in the posterity of Adam, 
of an originally disordered constitution, while yet 
they allow that in this constitution there is nothing 
of the nature of sin, this is a point concerning which 
we neither affirm anything nor deny anything. We 
refrain from any positive assertion, because our in- 
quiries have thus far furnished no positive evidence, 
We certainly know of no sufficient reason tor affirm- 
ing such a disordered constitution ; and against the 
view, which would push the disorder to such a 
length as to make sin its necessary result, there are 
the gravest objections ; for with the necessity of 
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sin, responsibility for it ceases, and so there ceases 
to be sin. It is quite as hurtful to the interests of 
religion to deny, or to palliate sin in this way, as to 
deny or to palliate it in any other way. This re- 
mark merits the most serious consideration of one 
class of theologians among us. While claiming to 
take profound and practically impressive views of 
sin, they yet, by tracing it back to the primary con- 
stitution of our nature, or by the figment of the 
oneness of all men with Adam,—which, in their 
sense, is not merely inexplicable, but self-contradic- 
tory—go very far towards destroying the very idea 
of sin, and the possibility of committing it. In the 
name of morality and of religion, whose interests 
we love and would ever defend, we -protest against 
these extreme and self-destructive views. 

Within the limits however of freedom and of re- 
sponsibility, we should be willing to admit a deteri- 
oration of the original nature, whenever it can be 
proved. But we think it is no argument for such a 
deterioration, that sin is universal among men. In- 
deed there enters already into the very thought of 
accounting for the universality of sin on this hy- 
pothesis, the fallacious notion that this universal 
fact must have a necessitating cause. The idea is, 
that a phenomenon so universal must have a neces- 
sary dependence on something else ; and that we 
may therefore reason with the utmost rigor from 
this phenomenon to a cause which necessarily pro- 
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duces it. Now though this would be sound reason- 
ing in everything relating to the physical world, yet 
it has no application to the sphere of moral free- 
dom, to the acts of the free will, There is here no 
necessary causation extrinsic to the will itself. We 
roust always think of sin as something which has its 
cause, its beginning, its growth and its whole life, 
in the individual mind which yields to its power. 
And as sin is a personal, internal fact, so must re- 
demption from sin be a personal, internal fact. 
Here, for the present, I close this series of dis- 


courses. I have passed in review a number of 
topics, all of which bear directly on the great ques- 
tion of human responsibility. I have freely can- 
vassed and set aside a number of theories, which, 
though gradually losing their hold of the more re- 
flecting class of minds, are still clung to by a por- 
tion of the community. My wish has been, not to 
startle you with novelties, but to state clearly and 
strongly the truth, or what I believe firmly to be 
the truth ; and by disengaging it from false views 
to brmg you to love it and to prize it more. I have 
no apology to offer for what has been said; and I 
trust no one will make any other apology for me 
than by aiming correctly to report and exhibit what 
[ have said. I have too deep and earnest a convic- 
tion of the correctness and importance of the posi- 
tions which I have taken, to feel permitted to excuse 
myself for having taken them. Still Iam aware of 
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my fallibility, and I would wish to be candid toward 
any who may not have been able to coincide with 
me. I stand here to instruct, according to my 
ability, not to dictate to others what they shall be- 
lieve. Let every one investigate and judge for 
himself. Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind ; for to his own master he standeth or 
fulleth. 


; SERMON VI. 


THE NATURE OF SIN. 


1 Joun 8: 4.—WHOSOEVER COMMITTETH SIN TRANSGRESSETH ALSO 
THE LAW: FOR SIN IS THE TRANSGRESSION OF THE LAW. 


THERE is perhaps no one important word, which 
occurs more frequently in religious discourse, than 
sin. This, in some form, constitutes the burden of 
our confessions, when we approach the throne of 
mercy ; and deliverance from it is what we princi- 
pally seek in all our prayers. To awaken the mind 
to a quick and right estimate of its evil nature, its 
dangerous consequences, and the way of escaping it, 
is a main object of all religious teaching. It was to 
save from sin that the Son of God came into the 
world, and breathed out his life on the cross; and 
the salvation thus revealed and obtained will be the 
everlasting song of the redeemed. So it is sin, 
which will create all the wretchedness of the lost in 
the future world. It is hence evident that there is 
no subject of Christian inculcation, and no part of 
the wide field of religious and theologic truth, which 
does not for us take a peculiar coloring from sin. 
This has changed the whole medium of moral vision, 
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and given a special tinge to every object of thought, 
which stands connected with our character, our duty 
and our destiny. There is hardly a matter belong- 
ing to the questions, What shall we do? and What 
shall we be ? which must not be looked at different- 
ly, in some respects, from the way in which it might 
have been viewed, had we not been smitten with 
the contamination of sin. 

As to the true idea of sin, we cannot suppose that 
there is much ignorance, or much ground for diverse 
Opinions among men; for to say nothing of the 
teachings of the word of God, experience and ob- 
servation are sufficient to afford some correct know- 
ledge of what sin is. In the practical feelings of 
men concerning it,in their care to avoid it, and 
anxiety to be freed from it, there are indeed great 
differences ; some giving themselves little trouble 
on this account, while others are filled with solici- 
tude on the subject. These practical differences 
result from the different degrees of attention and 
seriousness given to this matter ; and it may con- 
tribute somewhat to awaken in all my hearers the 
interest which is felt by some, if we shall now seek 
to gain and fix in the mind a right view of sin, and 
of the evil which it includes. The end which I have 
in view is altogether practical. In order, however, 
to reach it, some obvious distinctions of a slightly 
speculative cast may require to be stated. 

What then is sin? What is the true idea and 
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account of it? What do we mean, when we say of 
others, or of ourselves, that we are sinners? And 
what is the kind and degree of feeling which ought 
to accompany this utterance P 

In attempting to present this subject, I shall be 
guided chiefly by the light which shines from my 
text. This tells us: ‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin 
transgresseth also the law ; for sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law.” 

Let us advance cautiously, step by step, while we 
consider these words; for we shall find that they 
contain, or imply, everything which belongs to the 
true idea of sin. 


I. We gather from them that sin consists in ac- 
tion, in doing something. Sin, it is said, is the 
transgression of the law. very one then who sins 
acts, or does something ; for transgressing is cer- 
tainly acting. But in saying this, let me not be 
understood to imply that sinning is limited to mere 
external actions. Various outward actions may be 
wrong, as lifting the hand to strike, from the im- 
pulse of anger or hatred, or opening the lips to ut- 
ter words of falsehood, or taking any movements to 
injure the person or the character of an individual. 
These are all sinful actions done externally. But 
there is another and perhaps a larger class of human 
actions, which may be, for a time, wholly internal, 
put forth by the mind itself, in secrecy from other 
men, and known only to God. The activity of the 
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mind is always more inward than outward ; there 
are more things considered and settled in the soli- 
tude of one’s own breast, in the thoughts and schemes 
there revolved, than ever come out in open and 
manifest conduct. The mind thus acts within itself, 
when it recalls the past and reflects upon it ; when 
it anticipates the future ; when it devises plans, and 
i resolves to carry them out, even though it should be 

hindered from ever doing so ; when it pictures with 
delight scenes and opportunities of criminal indul- 
gence ; when it hushes conscience, and puts to 
flight its forebodings ; when it makes choice of the 
world, and dismisses the claims and the pleadings 
of religion. Innumerable things of this nature are 
just as much actions, and to the eye of God revela- 
tions of character, as any outward moving of the 
limbs and organs, or any change effected in the ob- 
jects around us. Sin then, in many cases, may 
just as well belong to the operations of the mind 
itself, as to the external movements which often 
proceed from them. In fact, we more properly say 
that the sin resides in the mind, and consists in the 
purpose there formed, even when the purpose is 
manifested in outward action. In all these cases, 
the outward action is no farther sinful, than as it is 
the sign and manifestation of a wrong state of mind. 
The outward act does not give character to the in- 
ternal disposition and purpose ; but the internal 
disposition and purpose give character to the out- 
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ward act. The outward act is the internal spirit 
embodied ; and in ‘every case of open sin, both the 
mental purpose and this external embodying are 
sinful. 
We thus settle the point, that all sin implies ac- 
tion, either internal alone, or, as is more frequently 
the fact, internal and external together ; and that 
hence where there is and can be no internal action, 
there is and can be nosin. This is clearly contain- 
ed in the words of the apostle: ‘‘ Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin transgresseth also the law.” We may 
therefore, in numberless cases, assert sinfulness, of 
the acts, the habitual desires and the purposes of 
the mind, of anything, in short, which the mind 
properly does; but we cannot call the essence of 
the mind itself, or any of its faculties, its mere capa- 
cities of action, viewed apart from the actions, sin- 
ful ; for this would be to confound all right distinc- 
tions, and to ascribe sin to the work of God, as well 
as to the doings of man. A human mind and human 
faculties must exist as the necessary condition of 
human action ; but the mind and the faculties are 
not themselves sinful, though the actions proceeding 
from them may be. They whodeny this distinction 
cannot, so far as we see, avoid making sin a matter 
of immediate divine creation, and as direct a pro- 
duct of divine power, as the material universe. This 
would be in fact the destruction of sin. It would 
place it as far beyond the control and the respousi- 
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bility of any man, as the color of his hair and the 
complexion of his face. 

2. I remark, again, that sin always implies know- 
ledge—knowledge of the law of which it is a trans- 
gression. Though there can be no sin without ac- 
tion, it does not follow that wherever there is action, 
there is sin. Brutes are capable of acting, but not 
of sinning, because they lack the requisite know- 
ledge, and have no conception of a law or rule to 
which they are bound to conform their actions, - 
Maniacs and idiots perform actions ; but we do not 
account their actions, even when harm results from 
them, sinful: because the power of reason in them 
is either too far disordered or wanting to constitute 
a ground of responsibility. Transgression therefore 
cannot exist without knowledge, or at least the 
means of knowledge, of the divine law. Refer me 
to a being who has never been able to form an idea 
of God, or at least of a moral law, and I will refer 
you to one who has not sinned, and whom it is im- 
possible to think of as a sinner. — 

But let us consider more particularly the nature 
of this knowledge which is necessary to the commis- 
sion of sin. 

We have called it the knowledge of the divine 
law ; we may therefore judge of its nature by the 
nature of the law in question. It is the moral law, 
which is always made known, first of all, in the con- 
science. This peculiar faculty, as we have often 
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seen, gives to every human being, in proportion ag 
his nature is unfolded, the sense of moral obligation, 
makes him accountable, and capable of such actions 
as we call right or wrong, worthy of reward or of 
punishment. The law, in this form, is as old as 
man. He finds it in himself; and it reveals, in 
some degree, its binding power, wherever man is 
seen on earth ; though it speaks more clearly, in 
proportion as the human faculties are improved, and 
man becomes more truly human. All men have in 
this way some knowledge of the divine law, and are 
capable of committing, and have committed sin. 
Heathen nations are sinful, and stand in need of 
the divine mercy, because they have transgressed 
this well known law of conscience. Were it possi- 
ble, however, to find persons who are incapable of 
gaining a knowledge of the divine law, thus reveal- 
ed in the conscience, they would be incapable of 
sinning. 

But since to the generality of men conscience, in 
the absence of an extraordinary revelation, speaks 
but feebly, God has more fully proclaimed his law 
in his word ; and all who possess this word have the 
means of coming to a still clearer knowledge of His 
law. On the principle that to whom much is given, 
of the same will much be required, the possessors of 
this word, if they fail to live answerably to it, will 
involve themselves in deeper and more inexcusable 
transgression than the heathen. ‘This circumstance, 
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however, affects only the degree, not the nature of 
their sin ; for all sin is a transgression of essentially 
the same divine law. It matters little, in an inquiry 
concerning the nature of sin, how the knowledge of 
the law is gained ; whether it is conveyed, through 
the constitution of the mind, to all men, or is im- 
parted with additional clearness and fullness by spe- 
cial revelation toa part. We content ourselves here 
with showing, that some means of knowing the divine 
law is essential to the commission of sin. 

3. I remark further that sin always implies volun- 
tariness, or ‘that the action to which it is ascribed, 
is the free act of its author, This observation 
may be contained substantially in what I have 
said under the previous heads ; its importance, how- 
ever, is such as to merit distinct mention and con- 
sideration. The law of God binds the will of man, 
and whatever comes under the control of the will ; 
and this is the extent of its jurisdiction. All the 
commands and the prohibitions of the conscience 
have respect immediately to such actions and dispo- 
sitions as depend on the will. We might safely 
challenge the world to name an instance, in which 
the conscience requires an act to be done or to be 
forborne, which lies out of the scope of man’s volun- 
tary powers. This same remark is equally applica- 
ble to the precepts contained in the Scriptures. 
We may search among the divine commandments in 
the Bible as long as we please ; we shall not find 
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one addressed to man, which it is notin his power 
to obey, if rightly disposed. Could there be a being 
unreasonable enough to issue commands which 
men could not obey if they would—it is need- 
less to say that the non-compliance with them could 
never be looked upon as sin. We might as proper- 
ly account it sin in a man that he has either the 
European or the African complexion ; that his sta- 
ture is six feet or only four ; or that he lacks the 
strength of Samson, or the intellectual ability of 
Newton. And yet the main reason why these things 
cannot be thought of in any connection with sin, is 
that they do not depend on individual choice. They 
are as little subject to the possessor’s will as the 
phases of the moon. 

But in whatever comes under the influence of the 
will, there may be sin. Thus falsehood, theft and 
all kinds of dishonesty are sins, because every one 
who chooses can refrain from these acts. Impeni- 
tence under the Gospel is sin, because it is a volun- 
tary rejection of the Gospel, the choice of something 
else in its stead. But impenitence and unbelief 
would not be sin, if men had no power to repent 
and to believe in Christ ; if these acts were wholly 
independent of their will. God would no sooner 
command men to repent than to quench the light 
of the sun, or to roll back the swelling course of 
the tides, if repentance were no more in their power 
of choice than these other acts. So we might show 
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of every sin, which it is possible to name, that it is 
voluntary, an abuse of the power of choice. The 
sin consists in the state of the will. It is the will 
setting itself against the divine law, when it ought 
to put itself in harmony with this law. 

In denying sinfulness to what is involuntary, let 
it not be thought that we are lessening unduly the 
catalogue of human sins. The power of the will 
extends to everything which man can be said to do. 
It is a power over the movements of the body, and 
over the general state and exercises of the mind. 
It is seen in controlling the thoughts, restraining 
the imagination, regulating the affections, and sub- 
ordinating the appetites and the desires. In con- 
fining sin to the voluntary actions, we give it then 
all the scope which it can have in fact, and a very 
wide scope ; for as all our properly human actions 
are voluntary, they may conceivably all be sinful. 

If, however, any choose to ascribe to man involun- 
tary actions, it is plain that these cannot be sinful. 
The common sense of mankind declares this; and 
no one thinks of charging on another, as a fault, 
what he never willed and intended. Violence may 
place in my hand a pistol or a knife, and may com- . 
pel the muscular movement by which a man is shot 
or stabbed ; but if my will does not consent to the 
deed, it is in no sense mine. My responsibility ex- 
tends only to what I will ; and the like remark ap- 
plies to every other person. Noman of the present 
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generation is responsible for anything done by the 
generations which lived and died before he was born, 
however he may be affected by their acts. On the 
same principle we assert, and cannot but wonder 
that any should think of calling the assertion in 
question, that no man living has any participation 
in the sin of Adam, or divides with him in any way 
the responsibility of his sin. The sin was wholly his 
own, and the responsibility of it wholly his own, 
however it may be true that his posterity have suf- 
fered in consequence. 

4, Very much of what has thus far been said of 
sin, might, with little modification, be said of holi- 
ness ; for this too consists in action, and implies a 
knowledge of the divine law, and the power of free 
choice. Hence I add still further, in order to fix 
the true idea of sin, in contradistinction to that of 
holiness, that it is a wrong act, or, as the text de- 
nominates it, a transgression, Holiness is the whole 
of that moral state, by which a temper of obedience 
to the divine law is expressed. Sin is whatever 
appears in the form of disobedience. It is any and 
every state of the mind and act of the life, by which 
the precepts of the law are contravened or evaded. 
As the precepts of the law extend in some form to 
every voluntary action, so sin in some form will 
attach itself to every voluntary action,* which is not 


* It is almost needless to name, as exceptions to this state 
ment, such entirely trivial actions as are morally indifferent— 
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in accordance with the divine law. It may appear 
as omission or commission—as non-performance of 
- what the law commands, or as doing what it forbids ; 
but, in either case, it is opposition to the divine law, 
It is the spirit and the fact of disobedience to the 
divine authority expressed in the law. I say not 
that this is the animating purpose of the transgres- 
sor in every act of sin. In other words, he does not 
sin for the mere sake of sinning, for the one aim of 
expressing hostility to the law. The view of an act’ 
in its simple and naked character as wrong is not 
that which leads him on to doit. Depravity like 
this is perhaps never witnessed on earth ; and it 
may be even doubted whether it exists anywhere. 
At any rate, when men transgress the law of God, 
they are urged to their acts, not by a simple and 
pure love of sin for itself alone, but by a desire to 
gratify some appetite or craving of their nature, 
the gratification of which is, within certain limits, 
allowable, though under the circumstances forbidden. 
The appetite or the desire is useful and necessary in 
its place ; the man would be constitutionally imper- 
fect without it ; and the object to which it points is, 
when properly gained, a natural good ; but it isa 
good which can be safely enjoyed only within the 
limits which the divine law prescribes. Within 


as, for example, the almost unavoidable changes of position in 
a, hearer, while sitting in an assembly during the delivery of a 
discourse. 
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these limits, therefore, ought the desire to be re- 
strained. But it isthe very rature of sin to disown 
and to overstep these limits ; to seek gratification 
not only within, but beyond and in disregard of 
them ; to trample down, in obsequiousness to the 
promptings of over-stimulated passion, the sacred 
barriers and restrictions of divine law. The object 
aimed at by the transgressor is not, I repeat, the 
commission of sin, but simply the gratification of an 
appetite or desire ; sin, in other words, is not his 
end, but merely a means to his end: while yet in 
order to gain the end to which some whetted desire 
points, in order to secure a certain amount of plea- 
sure, he commits the sin, sometimes recklessly, some- 
times coolly and deliberately. Any desire of the 
mind, any freak or caprice of passion, the sensual 
appetites, the love of fame, the love of power, or the 
love of accumulation, may thus urge him across the 
boundary-line, which separates right from wrong, 
holiness from sin. Sin is thus, according to the 
true import of the Greek word in the text, dawless- 
ness. It is the practical denial of any law, or check 
on desire. It is, so far as it can go, an attempt to 
annihilate law, to repeal the moral code of the uni- 
verse, and to establish in its place the unrestrained 
play of the appetites and jarring springs of action, 
as they may severally gain the ascendency. We be- 
lieve this to be the true account of every sin which 
men have committed, from the fall of our first pa- 
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rents down to the present time. No matter what 
the sin may be, whether evil-speaking, or dishonesty 
in business, or intemperance in any of its forms, or 
any of the legion of sins of which men render them- 
selves guilty, all may be traced directly to that law- 
lessness, that denial of divine restraint, which is 
given as the fundamental characteristic of sin in the 
text. 

Let us collect into one view what has been said in 
answer to the question first raised, and draw from it 
some inferences for our instruction and practical 
guidance, 

We have seen that action always enters into the 
idea of sin—some movement or exercise of the mind 
itself, whether manifested in outward conduct or not ; 
and that where there is no such action, there is and 
can be no sin. We have further found, that some 
knowledge of the law, which furnishes the measure 
and standard of human duty, whether expressed in 
the conscience only, or more clearly revealed in 
Scripture, is essential to the commission of sin. We 
have again shown, that voluntariness is an element 
of whatever is sinful, and that nothing in man can 
be thought of as sin, which he does not choose, into 
which the consent of his will does not enter. But 
as these three things—action, knowledge and volun- 
tariness—are as essential to the nature of holiness, 
as to that of sin, we have finally mentioned, as the 
distinguishing character of sin, that it is a wrong, a 
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lawless act, an insurrection of appetite or desire 
against divine restraint, a practical disavowal of all 
law, and tending to the destruction of all govern- 
ment over the mind. Could sin reign unchecked, 
and work according to its nature, it would produce 
a wild chaos of conflicting desires, and make ‘‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded” throughout the moral 
universe, 7 

(1.) From this exhibition of the subject, we infer 
that all sin is personal, by which we mean that it 
belongs to some personal being, who has committed 
it; and that in the sin of one being, no other being 
whatever can have a share. Sin must be wholly a 
personal matter, because all the ingredients which 
constitute it are personal. The action, the know- 
ledge, the voluntary consent and the disregard of 
law which enter into it, must all be ascribed toa 
personal agent. None of these qualities can be 
transferred from one human being to another ; and 
hence the sin of one man can never pass from him- 
self toanother. Any particular sin must forever 
remain the inalienable possession of the person who 
has committed it, except in so far as by repentance 
and by divine forgiveness, the sin is blotted out. 
No two persons can be guilty of just the same act 
of sin, any more than two persons can be just one 
and the same person. With this obvious dictate of 
reasor the Scriptures fully agree. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. God will render to every man 
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according to his deeds. It would be easy to adduce 
scores of passages of this precise import. 

(2.) Another point already slightly noticed, but 
which results still more clearly from this whole dis- 
cussion, is that sin cannot be ascribed to the mere 
nature, or mind of man, or to any latent principle 
of the mind. Everything sinful in man is his own 
act, or work. But his nature, his mind, or any par- 
ticular faculty or principle of his mind, is not his 
work, but the product of the Being on whom he 
depends. ‘To call the substance of the human soul, 
the very being and constitution of man, which he 
receives from his Creator before he begins to act 
as a creature, sinful, is plainly to ascribe sin to the 
divine workmanship. It isnot merely to transcend 
reason and Scripture, but also to outrage morality 
and piety. You must in every case have the ground- 
work of a human being, of a creature complete in 
his faculties, and under moral obligation as to his 
actions, before you can have either a right-doer, or 
a wrong-doer, either a keeper or a breaker of the 
law. First Adam, and then his sin ; and so in all 
subsequent instances, first the being capable of act- 
ing, and then the moral character of his acts. 

Is the human nature now, I may be asked, before 
the beginning of moral action, as undamaged as the 
human nature of Adam before he sinned? I an- 
swer that the inquiry relates to a question of fact ; 
and probably no one who has really sought to ascer- 
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tain the fact, without assuming it, will be over-con- 
fident in his reply. But whatever the true reply 
may be, and supposing it undeniable that we begin 
life with a nature changed somewhat from the origi- 
nal type of our nature in Adam, yet this changed 
condition of our nature is in no case sin. It does 
not belong to our moral responsibility ; and we do 
not believe that there is a living man who can 
seriously think of it as his fault. It is certainly not 
our sin, because it is not anything which we origi- 
nate, and have under ourcontrol. Our sin can con- 
sist merely in what we do: and as we do not create 
the nature with which we begin our responsible life, 
so there can be nothing in this nature for which we 
are accountable. Nor can this nature in any case 
necessitate our sin. Indeed the notion of necessita- 
ted sin involves a contradiction in its very terms, 
(3.) Keeping then this in view, we are conducted 
to the further inference, that sin is a great evil. It 
is not a mere unavoidable blight, which has over- 
spread the race, and for which commiseration solely 
is due. It is not a simple misfortune, involving 
suffering without guilt. It is not, in a word, any- 
thing which we suffer. It is what we do, and make 
ourselves to be. It is known, voluntary, unholy 
personal action. It is a virulent, positive mischief, 
consisting in treason against the divine government, 
and resistance of the Supreme Source of all rightful 
authority. It is therefore in itself a great evil, and 
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prolific of the most fearful consequences. Human 
imagination cannot conceive of a greater evil. It 
is also wholly without excuse or palliation. It is 
hence a matter of which men should repent, and on 
account of which they need to be forgiven. Salva- 
tion from sin can only be looked for through the di- 
vine mercy ; for as all sinners may be justly pun- 
ished, so it is only by an interposition of divine grace 
in relation to them, that they can be recovered from 
their desert of punishment, and raised to holiness 
and heaven. The mercy of God in saving men from 
sin never, however, goes into effect independently 
of the earnest solicitude and efforts of men them- 
selves. Would we therefore be saved, we must break 
off from our sins by righteousness, and turn unto 
the God who will have mercy on the penitent. I 
exhort and beseech you all thus todo. And may 
the Spirit of truth and of holiness incline you all to 
the way of repentance and life. 


SERMON VIL. 


HOW CHRIST WAS MADE SIN. 


2 Cor. 5: 21.—For HE HATH MADE HIM WHO KNEW NO SIN TO PE 
SIN FOR US, THAT WE MIGHT BE MADE THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop 
IN HIM. 


THE person here described, ‘‘ who knew no sin,” 
is Christ. The meaning of the expression is that 
He was free from sin, orholy. The first part of the 
text asserts that God made this sinless person ‘“‘ to 
be sin for us ;” and the second part declares that 
the design of this proceeding was ‘‘ that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” We 
notice here a peculiarity in the form of expression, 


I 


in the use of the words, sin and righteousness. Both 
sin and righteousness are qualities, not persons ; 
yet they seem to be spoken of as if they were per- 
sons. The language is evidently figurative ; and 
the figure consists in putting for the person that 
which principally characterizes him. The sense 
of the text, so far as the interpretation of the words 
is concerned, is then as follows: Christ, who was 
personally sinless, was in some way treated as a sin- 
ner, with a view to make us personally righteous in 
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the sight of God. He was exhibited in a capacity 
apparently unsuited to the essential holiness of His 
character, in order to effect a real change of char- 
acter in us, to recover us from sin to righteousness. 

In considering the important subject which thus 
opens itself to our view, I propose to answer the 
two questions: In what sense was Christ made 
sin, or treated as a sinner ? and, How is this exhi- 
bition of Him, or His being thus treated, connected 
with our becoming righteous persons in the sight 
of God ? 

Both of these are exceedingly interesting and im- 
portant inquiries. They belong to a right and 
consistent understanding of the very nature of the 
Gospel. Concerning both of them also, exceedingly 
loose and confused views are common, running oc- 
casionally into widely pernicious errors. Now, be- 
lieving all error, on these as on other subjects, 
hurtful, and all truth practically beneficial, I need 
make no apology for setting before you in a clear 
light what I believe to be correct views on these 
questions, and, as a means to this, for placing in 
contrast with the truth some of the false notions 
which men have at different times entertained. I 
bespeak, as I shall need, your careful attention ; 
while on my part I shall do all I can to make my 
statements plain and convincing. 

In what sense was Christ made sin, or treated as 
a sinner ? 
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I.—I remark that this language is not used con- 
cerning Him on the ground that He took upon 
Himself, and became guilty of the sins of men, or 
of any part of them. There was no transfer, no 
passing over to Him of any part of the guilt which 
belonged to the human race. Sin is, in the fullest 
import of the terms, a personal and untransferable 
thing. The sins which one man, or one being has 
committed, cannot be made to pass over to any 
other man, or to any other being. Sin is and must 
ever be the inalienable possession of the being who 
has committed it, and made it his own. I do not 
mean that it cannot be pardoned ; that the sinner 
cannot, by repentance and future holiness, set a 
limit to the power and the results of his sins. But 
I mean that the sin, which has its origin and its 
‘seat In one mind, cannot shift its residence, and 
take up its abode inanother mind. The sin, for in- 
stance, of Judas, in betraying his Lord, cannot be- 
come the sin of Paul, or of Peter, or of any other 
person. Sin isa part of the personal character, and 
can no more be separated from the man who has 
willed it, and who has found a part of his life and 
of his pleasure in it, than his personality can be 
separated from him. It would seem that these 
statements must commend themselves to the good 
sense of all men, and be regarded as the simple em- 
bodying in words of their first, their spontaneous 
and most natural ideas on this subject. They are 
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ideas which shine with their own evidence ; and it 
seems impossible, by any reasoning, to make them 
clearer. But as there have been, and perhaps still 
are some, who, while they must, allow that the sins 
of one man cannot be made to pass over to another 
man, so as to become his, yet defend the idea that 
the sins of men, or of some part of them, were thus 
transferred to Christ, it may not be useless to at- 
tempt to show still further that this is plainly an 
inadmissible and an impossible idea. 

In order to this, let us inquire what consequences 
would follow from the adoption of the view, that 
the sins of men were thus passed to the account of 
Christ, and the guilt of them laid upon Him ? 

Obviously it would follow, that Christ became 
personally chargeable with an amount of guilt, which 
was equal to the ‘collective guilt of all the persons 
whose sins were thus laid upon Him. If the sins 
of all men were thus transferred to Him, then he 
assumed a burden of guilt which was exactly equal 
to the added guilt of all men. If the sins of a cer- 
tain part only of men were made over to Him, then 
the guilt which He took upon Him was equal to the 
combined guilt of this part. It is evidently impos- 
sible to maintain that Christ really took upon Him 
the sins of men, without assuming the burden of 
their guilt ; fur sin and guilt cannot be separated ; 
euilt is a part of the idea of sin. If Christ, in any 
real sense whatever, took upon Him the sins of any, 
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He took to the same extent their guilt, and hence 
became and continued personally guilty during the 
whole time, longer or shorter, that this transfer of 
sin to Himself lasted. Now, since it is the uniform 
teaching of Scripture, that Christ was, both in life 
and in death, absolutely holy, and since our text it- 
self, while representing Him as in some way made 
sin, or treated as a sinner, yet emphatically declares 
that He knew no sin, we are evidently bound to re- 
ject the idea, that the sins of men were transferred 
to Him. | : 
Aside from this invincible difficulty, the idea of 
the transfer of the sins of men to Christ is fraught 
with other objections equally insuperable. To say 
nothing of the sins which were committed during 
the ages before Christ came, and some of. which 
must have been transferred to Him, if any men in 
these previous generations were saved—though they 
could not have been so transferred, and the men of 
course could not, according to this view, have been 
saved till Christ made his appearance—to say no- 
thing of this part of mankind, but limiting ourselves 
now to the generations which have lived since Christ 
left the world, and accomplished his saving work, it 
is evident with regard to all these, that if we could 
accept this notion of the transfer of sin, we should 
be driven to believe that their sins were transferred 
to the Saviour before they were committed ; that 
is, before they had any existence. But how Christ 
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could become guilty of the sins of men, who were 
first to live and to sin hundreds and thousands of 
years after His advent, is manifestly inconceivable. 

Without, then, tracing further the absurdities of 
this view, we may at once conclude, that the sup- 
position that Christ was made sin by having the 
sins of men transferred to Him, is wholly indefensi- 
ble. The notion that the sins of men were trans- 
ferred to Christ, is at war with our ideas of propri- 
ety and justice. It involves an arbitrary destruc- 
tion of accountableness and personality. We pro-. 
nounce it not merely an unreal, but an impossible 
thing in the divine government. We shall be able 
to show, in the proper place, that Christ is the Sa- 
viour of all who repent, and receive the Divine tes- 
timony through Him, and withregardto Him. But 
He saves none by taking their sins off from them on 
to Himself. Sin cannot thus pass, as a matter of 
merchandize and of traffic, from one owner to ano- 
ther. It lies too deep in the soul, it clings too 
tenaciously to.the moral life and to the individual 
character, to admit of any such local and mechani- 
cal transfer. It is a spiritual evil, and spiritually 
produced ; and the only way in which Christ Him- 
self saves from it, is by counterworking and over- 
coming it in the soul itself. 

II.—I remark again, that Christ was not made 


sin, or treated as a sinner, in the sense that he un- 
derwent the punishment which is due to the sins of 
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men. The transference of punishment from one 
to another, from the guilty to the innocent, is at- 
tended with just the same kind of difficulties, as at- 
tend the transference of guilt. If my sin cannot 
pass from myself to another, no more can the pun- 
ishment which my sin merits. I herespeak of pun- 
ishment in the strict sense, as deserved suffering 
for sin. The pains suffered by an innocent person 
may sometimes, in the looseness of popular discourse, 
be called punishment ; because they are, perhaps, 
such pains as human law annexes to crime, and the 
innocence of the sufferer is not known. But pro- 
perly speaking, deserved suffering for crime, or for 
sin, is alone punishment. This is the only punish- 
ment under the divine government ; and were men 
suitably wise and righteous, it is the only thing 
which they would call punishment. If, then, the 
sins of men are not, and cannot be transferred to 
Christ, it is impossible that He should bear their 
punishment. That Christ, in the prosecution of 
His work in behalf of men, really suffered much | 
from them, both in His life and at His death, is 
certain ; and we shall hereafter show why it became 
Him thus to suffer. But we now say that His suf- 
ferings were not punishment. ‘They were wholly 
unattended with that sense of guilt and of ill-desert, 
which can alone make sufferings punishment. Christ, 
the Scripture tells us, suffered for our sins, the just 
for the unjust ; but it nowhere speaks of Him as 
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punished for our sins, the just for the unjust. The 
case of Christ, like that, thus far, of thousands of 
men, teaches us that an innocent person, In carry- 
ing out a great plan of benevolence, may be called 
to pass through severe temporary sufferings for the 
good of others ; but nowhere, so far as I know, has 
God taught us, that it is consistent with His holi- 
ness and justice, and demanded by the ends of His 
mercy, to inflict upon an innocent person punish- 
ment in the room and for the benefit of others. In 
fact, the declaration that an innocent person is sub- 
jected to punishment—if, by the word punishment, 
we mean what it properly denotes, suffering felt to 
be merited by sin—is a manifest self-contradiction, 
and a confusion of our clearest ideas. It is there- 
fore an equally palpable self-contradiction and con- 
fusion of moral distinctions to say that Christ bore 
the punishment of our sins. Men who understand 
themselves, and seek to be understood by others, 
will never thus speak. | 

We may, in passing, make an obvious deduction 
from the distinction between suffering and punish- 
ment. Since Christ did not bear the punishment 
due to the sins of men, either all men or any part 
of them, nothing hinders but that every one may 
be punished for his own sins, unless he has some 
other ground of exemption than the single fact that 
Christ died. The death of Christ, disjoined from 
any experience of the moral power of His death 
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and of His religion, will save neither all men, nor 
any man. The mere fact, that Christ has died for 
sinners, is not then a just ground of confidence in 
any case, that any individual will be saved. It 
might be such a ground of confidence, provided it | 
could be known that His death was the accepted. 
punishment for the sins of the human race ; but no 
such idea as this is taught in the Bible. A Chris- 
tian hope of salvation from sin must always be 
grounded on the evidence of some change produced 
in the mind itself by the exhibition of Christ to 
us. 

III.—I remark again, that Christ was not made 
sin, or treated as a sinner, in the sense that His 
sufferings, in the prosecution of His work, and at 
His death, were equal in amount to what men would 
have suffered for their sins, if no salvation had been 
provided for them by Christ. This view may have 
been favored by some, who have felt the difficulties 
attending the hypothesis of a literal transfer of the 
sins and of the punishment of men to Christ ; but 
I know of no good reason in favor of it. In fact, 
were we to admit it, it would be difficult to assign 
any satisfactory reason for the coming of Christ into 
the world ; for nothing is gained by His coming.— 
It effects no diminution of suffering, on the whole, 
If a portion of mankind are exempted from the con- 
sequences of sin, this exemption is purchased by as 
great sufferings in Christ as the men whom He saves 
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would otherwise have experienced. Besides, the 
view proceeds on the assumption, that men can re- 
ceive nothing from God, for which some sort of 
equivalent is not paid. It overlooks the infinite 
benignity of God, and makes no account of His free 
love and grace. It is a mereantile way of conceiv- 
ing the blessings which come to us through Christ. 
The Scriptures nowhere countenance the view.— 
They never speak of the sufferings of Christ as an 
offset to the blessings thence accruing tomen. This 
whole mode of representation is marked by the nar- 
rowness of man. What the sufferings of Christ 
were in amount we do not know; but whatever 
they were, He submitted to them cheerfully, in the 
spirit of love to God and of love to our race. For 
the joy set before Him, He endured. the cross, de- 
spising the shame. His course on earth was the 
means to a far higher good, in which He delighted, ap- 
parently in the same way as a Carey and a Judson 
delighted in the anticipated result of their labors. 

The views now examined are distinctly held and 
taught by comparatively few Christians at this time ; 
though forms of expression and modes of statement 
belonging to them, and implying them, are still far 
from uncommon ; and so far as my opportunities 
enable me to judge, something of the views them- 
selves is found in nearly all our churches, and among 
a portion of our ministers.» But the view now to 
be named is far more widely diffused. 


* That the views above opposed, are, to some extent, still 
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IV.—lI remark further, that Christ was not made 
sin, or treated as a sinner, on the ground that His 
sufferings and death were necessary to make the 
exercise of the divine mercy to men consistent with 
the maintenance of divine justice. Christ did not 
come on earth and die for the purpose of removing 
an obstacle in the divine government in the way of 
extending pardon to the penitent. His sufferings 
were not appointed Him on’ account of the influence 
which they were to have in convincing the moral 
universe that sin, when forgiven, is not treated too 
leniently. 

lixtensively as the view here denied is held in the 


held and taught by men of eminent ability and authority in 
the Christian Church, will, I presume, hardly be denied by any 
one who has even a slight knowledge of our theological litera- 
ture. The celebrated Dr. Chalmers has put into his Sermons 
the following expressions, and many like them: “ The Son of 
God descended from heaven, and He took upon Him the na- 
ture of man, and He suffered in his stead, and He consented 
that the whole burden of offended justice should fall upon Him.” 
“That wrath, which should have been discharged on the guilty 
millions He died for, was all concentrated upon Him.” ‘Nor 
do we estimate aright what we owe of love and obligation to 
the Saviour, till we believe that the whole of that fury, which, 
if poured out upon the world, would have served its guilty gen- 
erations through eternity—that all of it was poured into the 
cup of expiation.”” Precisely the same view of the atonement is 
put forward and defended by Dr. Carson in his theological writ- 
ings. In his “ Letter to Mr. Richard Carlile,” in the Third Vol- 
ume of his Works, as republished in this country, he asks: 
“ How hateful must sin be to God, when He punished tt even 
to its utmost desert in the person of His own Son ?” 
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Christian church, I have no hesitation in pronoun- 
cing it a mere human theory, and wholly destitute 
of scriptural support. In what part of the word of 
God is it taught? Where in it do we find the 
slightest allusion to this so called governmental 
theory ? What are the passages in the Bible in 
which Christ is said to have died to conciliategthe 
exercise of the divine justice with the divine mercy? 
Where are these two attributes, as exercised to- 
wards penitent sinners, ever spoken of as in conflict 
and at variance ? Where do we find a single inti- 
mation of an obstacle in the mind of God, or in the 
order of His government, in the way of extending 
forgiveness to men who turn from their sins? In 
what chapter and verse is it said, that this forgive- 
ness of the penitent cannot be, unless something 
else, the interposition of Christ, first 13? And 
where is the death of Christ said to have been ap- 
pointed on account of its adaptedness and necessity 
to convince the intelligent universe, that sin, when 
forsaken and forgiven, is not treated with too great 
and dangerous indulgence P I call upon the de- 
fenders of this view to furnish a plain scriptural 
answer to these questions. For my part, I am 
bound in simple honesty to say, that I. can find no- 
thing of this theory in the Bible ; though the writ- 
ings of many theologians, and the preaching of many 
ministers, are full of it. 

But the theory is not merely extra-scriptural ; it 
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is also contrary to the Scriptures ; for these speak 
of the mission of Christ as originating in the mere 
love of God; and they never make mention of any 
other obstacle to the pardon and salvation of men 
than that which is found in their own impenitence, 
We cannot deem it necessary here to adduce the 
passages which sustain these statements. 

The defenders of the theory in question give 
themselves, in our view, much needless trouble and 
solicitude about the honor of the divine government. 
We may commend their motive, while we expose 
their mistake. This mistake hes in supposing that 
justice and mercy in God are such opposed and al- 
most incompatible attributes, that they cannot both 
at the same time, be exercised towards a penitent 
transgressor, without some foreign and indepen- 
dent expedient for harmonizing them and ren- 
dering them consistent. But now what evi- 
dence is there that this isa true view? How do 
we know that justice and mercy are always thus 
at variance? It is certainly not in their nature to 
be so in all cases; for then we could never forgive 
the injurious, without becoming unjust. But we 
are directed to forgive others, that we may be, like 
God, the children of our Father in heaven. We 
therefore do wrong to conclude that He cannot, in 
immediate consistency with His whole nature and 
all His attributes, forgive the penitent. And He 
most clearly teaches us throughout His word, that 
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while He hates sin, He loves the sinner, and desires 
him to turn and live. His righteousness is the love 
of all right, and therefore, instead of disinclining, di- 
rectly disposes Him to be favorable to all who repent. 
The business of transgressors is to turn from their 
transgressions, and not to give themselves any need- 
lessand presumptuous trouble about the honor of God 
and the consistency of His proceedings. They need 
not fear that His ways will not fully vindicate them- 
selves. Certainly His ways need for their vindica- 
tion no such theory as this which we have been con- 
sidering. 

Having thus set aside some erroneous views as to 
the way in which Christ was made sin, or treated as 
a sinner, the way is prepared for a positive state- 
ment of what we believe to be the truth on this 
subject. ; 

V.—We say therefore, again, that Christ, in the 
accomplishment of His work in behalf of men, was 
brought at every step into direct connection with 
the sin of men, and that He was made sin, or treat- 
ed as a sinner, by all who opposed His teachings, 
threw obstacles in His way, and sought and com- 
passed His death. God, who sent Him into the 
world to declare Himself and teach the saving truth, 
and who knew all the opposition which He must 
thus encounter, did Himself set forth His Son in this 
way, a spectacle of One unjustly suffering from men, 
while seeking to recover them to righteousness. It 
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was the Divine will that He should thus come, suf- 
fer, die on the cross, rise again and pass into heaven, 
in order to reveal God fully to us, be to us a pat- 
tern of all goodness, and, by the power of divine 
love working in Him and through Him, draw us to 
forsake our sins and obey Him. Had He desisted 
from teaching men the truth, on account of the op- 
position raised against Him, He would have suffered 
less from the sin of men, but at the same time have 
done less to save them. If He had made His abode 
on earth shorter, or less conspicuous ; if He had 
kept Himself from the great festivals and gathering 
places of the Jews, and avoided intercourse, now 
with the common people, and now with the chief 
men and rulers; He would have escaped much ha- 
tred and persecution ; but He would also have done 
less to reveal Himself and His religion. He would 
not have connected Himself, in so many ways, with 
His time; He would not have so worked Himself 
and His acts and teachings into that varied history, 
through which He now addresses us. The heavenly 
compassion, which was in Him, would not have come 
forth so fully and winningly to view. We needed 
all His life, miracles and conversations, and all His 
manifold connection with the sin which was ever as- 
sailing Him, in order that we might be gained by His 
sympathy and love, and be brought to heed His call 
to repentance. We needed that God should come 
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so close to us in His Son, in order to draw us up- 
ward to Himself. 

God was especially pleased that Christ should be 
made sin, or treated as a sinner for us, by His death. 
If Christ had withdrawn Himself from this bloody 
death, at the hands of His enemies ; if, as He tells 
us He might, He had saved Himself at this critical 
moment, by miracle, by calling to His aid “‘ twelve 
legions of angels ;” I will not say, as some over- 
boldly affirm, that all that He had previously done | 
and taught could have availed us nothing; but I * 
may justly say, that His manifestation would have 
lacked much of what now belongs to it. It would 
have wanted just so much of the power to arrest 
and impress us. It would not have laid open to us 
a way through death to a future life with Christ. 

The Son of God, on this supposition, would not 
have supplied us with the best and most operative 
motive to fidelity to God and right, in times of se- 
vere trial and peril. He would have seemed to jus- 
tify us in shrinking from extreme calamities, or in 
wavering somewhat in the immediate sight of them. 
The contemplation of what He did would not have 
animated the faith of so many martyrs. There would — 
have been one practical deficiency in His example, 
one point in which His conduct did not come fully 
up to the spirit and the letter of His teaching ; for 
while He would have taught us not to fear them, 
who can do no more than kill the body, He would have 
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given us no exemplification of this sublime lesson. 
It was necessary, then, that He should make the 
acquaintance with sin, in the worst form of evil 
which it could bring upon Him while He retained 
His innocence, in the death which it inflicted.— 
‘Thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day, and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name among 
all nations.” He lived and taught among sin- 
ners, and received death at their hands, that 
He might bring them to repentance, and  se- 
cure their remission. We do not understand it to 
have been any part of His work to make God merci- 
ful, to incline Him to forgive the penitent, or to 
remove any obstacle in God or in His government 
to the exercise of this forgiveness. We believe God 
to be eternally and essentially merciful, always in- 
clined and always able to forgive repenting men. 
We believe that the great design of Christ on earth 
was, by fully manifesting God in this light, to sup- 
ply the most powerful motives to men, to turn from 
their sins and seek this divine mercy. The Gospel 
of Christ is distinctly and characteristically a Gos- 
pel of repentance and remission. It aims to change 
not God, but men. The mercy which it reveals 
is free, .unpurchased and unpurchasable. We 
would that the Gospel might be so understood 
and preached ; for there is still, as there always has 
been, an unexhausted moral, saving power in it. It 
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is God’s chief means of reconciling sinners unto 
Himself. God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself. 

In explaining how Christ was made sin for us, it 
has been necessary to consider Him as brought into 
connection with our sin, and thus to confine the view 
to his work on earth. But let us not be understood as 
teaching that our relation to him and interest in him 
reach no further than this. He is more than a mere 
teacher of truth and pattern of righteousness. He 
is our Lord and our Judge. He came down to us 
from his Father. Besides what he did at and before 
his death, he may, for any thing that we know, have 
achieved an important work in the spiritual world, 
between his death and his resurrection. He has 
come once ‘‘ to be made sin for us ;” but “ unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation.” 

Reserving to another time the consideration of the 
second question raised from the text, I shall conclude 
this part of the subject with one or two remarks. 

We may be assisted by what has been said to form 
a correct idea of the subject of atonement. Atone- 
ment, if we look to the origin and import of the 
term, is at-one-ment, or the reconciliation of such as 
were previously at variance. Applied to the rela-~ 
tions of men to God, if consists in their actual re- 
conciliation to God, by repentance on their part, 
and forgiveness on His. It marks a subjective fact, 
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though usually as the consequence of some objective 
arrangement. This is, I think, the invariable signi- 
fication of the word atonement in the Bible, through- 
out the Old Testament, and in the one instance of 
its use in the New Testament. The Hebrew atone- 
ments were reconciliations through the divinely ap- 
pointed medium of sacrifices. The sacrifices were 
means to an end, and in themselves alone not an 
atonement, though made with a view to an atone- 
ment. So the manifestation of Christ in the flesh 
—his teaching, example and death for us—cannot 
in strictness be called an atonement, or a reconcilia- 
tion ; they are more properly means of effecting an 
atonement. The reconciling, the repentance-mov- 
ing power lies in them, and works through them ; 
they constitute the Gospel. But we must not con- 
found the Gospel—the means and the vehicle of the 
reconciliation—with the end and design of the Gos- 
pel, the reconciliation actually effected. Or if, in 
conformity with present popular usage, we lodge an 
objective atonement in the work of Christ, we should 
be always careful to explain this as consisting in the 
value of his work, as a means, in connection with 
the preaching of the Gospel, of bringing men to re- 
pentance and salvation. We should thus adhere to 
scriptural ideas, and run no risk of being misunder- 
stood. 

We know of no consistent medium between this 
view of the atonement and some such modification 
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of the transfer-theories before considered, as would 
make the sufferings of Christ strictly penal. When- 
ever, however, any such intermediate view shall be 
pointed out, and shown to be consistent with the 
Scriptures, and a part of their teaching, we shall be 
ready to accept it. On the one hand, the transfer- 
theories must be wholly rejected, as both irrational 
and unscriptural ; and on the other hand, we must 
resolutely maintain, that there is a moral power, a 
reconciling virtue, in the whole exhibition of Christ. 
We may then admit, between these two views, any 
further ideas, which can be drawn from the Bible. 
By. cautiously proceeding in this way, it would seem 
that the views of all intelligent and earnest Chris- 
tians, on the subject of the atonement, might be 
very nearly harmonized. 

It is an impressive fact, that God has made his 
Son to be sin for us. Paul became all things to the 
men among whom he preached, for their salvation ; 
and in a like way Christ has been made sin for us. 
He has been among us in our sin, has sympathized 
with us, and has suffered in our behalf. He has 
suffered even unto death; and he has done it, be- 
cause he loved us, and with a view tosave us. Has 
this kindness brought us to repentance, and put us 
in the way of salvation ? Has it led us to struggle 
against all sin? We have long been familiar with 
the work of Christ without us ; has it worked trans- 
formingly within us? Let us not forget that salva- 
tion is an internal state. 


SERMON VIIL 


HOW MEN ARE MADE RIGHTEOUS BY CHRIST. 


2 Cor. 5: 21.—For HE HATH MADE HIM, WHO KNEW NO SIN, TO BE 
SIN FOR US; THAT WE MIGHT BE MADE THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
Gop IN HIM, 


WE proposed, in the consideration of these words, 
to answer the two questions: In what sense was 
Christ made sin, or treated as a sinner? and, How 
is this exhibition of him, or his being thus treated, 
connected with our becoming righteous persons in 
the sight of God ? 

In answering the first of these questions, we sought 
to set aside all the views which belong, in any way, 
to the theory of the imputation of the sins of men to 
Christ. We also rejected, with equal decisiveness, 
the prevalent governmental theory with regard to 
the work of Christ, according to which he suffered 
death for the purpose of conciliating the exercise of 
the divine mercy with the divine justice, and of ren- 
dering it consistent for God to pardon the penitent. 
We said that Christ was made sin by coming among 
sinners, suffering their contradiction against himself, 
and undergoing death from them, while engaged in 
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the heaven-appointed work of saving them. We 
showed that it was impossille for him fully to ac- 
complish his saving work in any other way. In no 
other way could he set an example of fidelity to God 
in the midst of the most fearful dangers, and inspire 
his followers with that spirit of heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing benevolence, in the absence of which his reli- 
gion could not be successfully propagated. In no 
other way could he make an adequately direct, living 
and effective appeal to the minds of men, bring them 
to feel the claims of truth and righteousness, and 
recover them to virtue, happiness and heaven. 

But the design of this exhibition of Christ as made 
sin, we are now more immediately to consider. How 
does it stand connected with our becoming righteous 
persons in the sight of God? 

In order to clear the way to a true answer to this 
question, we shall, as in the preceding sermon, begin 
by setting aside what we think erroneous in the 
manner of viewing the subject. We take it for 
granted that our hearers will be willing to have all 
the ideas, which they have been wont to hear ex- 
pressed on this point, candidly sifted and tested.— 
Our object should be simply to find and receive the 
truth. 

1. LT remark that Christ does not make any right- 
eous by transferring to them his own righteousness. 
As the guilt of sinners cannot be transferred from 
them to Christ, so the righteousness of Christ can- 
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not be transferred from him to sinners. In fact the 
transfer of righteousness from one being to another 
is attended with just the same sort of difficulties, as 
attend the transfer of sin. Moral qualities, attri- 
butes of character, are in all cases personal. They 
belong to the particular individuals whom they char- 
acterize, and cannot be separated from them, and 
assigned to other individuals. . To suppose them 
made over from one to another, is to annihilate the 
conception of a personal being, and break up the 
ground of moral accountableness. God does not 
thus capriciously interfere with his creatures, to 
alienate from them their property in their own ac- 
tions and moral character. He teaches us, that the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him ; 
and that the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him. He will render to every man according to 
that he hath done. He will maintain the integrity 
of each man’s proper moral self. 
And why should any think that the righteousness 
of Christ can be transferred from himself to others ? 
What do we understand by the righteousness of 
Christ, if it is not his own perfect moral character ? 
In what does his righteousness consist, if not in the 
perfection of his own moral spirit and obedience P 
Speaking of him, as he was here on earth, his right- 
eousness consisted in what he was and in what he 
did. He yielded a perfect obedience to the divine 
law, and performed all that was required of him in’ 
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the way of declaring his Father unto men, and in 
suffering for sins, the just for the unjust, to bring 
them unto God. But this perfection of obedience 
and of character-was not vicarious ; it was required 
of him on his own account. Without it he would 
not have been a perfect model for our imitation, and 
instead of redeeming us from sin, would have needed 
to be redeemed himself. His righteousness was 
available for himself, as a being made under law, 
and for no one else, It is doubtless of great impor- 
tance to us, as an example for our study and imita- 
tion. But this personal righteousness of the Sa- 
viour—and it is the only righteousness which he 
ever had or could have—can obviously never become 
the righteousness of any other being. It can never 
become the righteousness of a great number which no 
man can number of other beings, including all who 
shall believe on him, through all generations, down to 
the end of time. I have not done, no other man 
has done, just what Christ did. His experiences 
and sufferings have not been the exact experiences 
and sufferings of any other person. Why then 
should any one speak of himself as having his right- 
eousness ? The language, were it not otherwise 
improper, would almost seem irreverent. It would 
seem like setting up a claim to be Christ himself; 
for surely no other person than Christ can have his 
righteousness. Besides, Christ requires no one to 
have his righteousness. The righteousness which 
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he requires his followers to possess, is a righteous- 
ness springing up from the root of their own faith 
in him, and in the God whom he reveals. 

But it may be asked, Are not the merits of Christ 
in some way put to the account and the benefit of 
his people ? Doubtless we receive great benefit 
from Christ. We receive through him all that makes 
us differ from those who never heard of him. We 
would by no means undervalue the extent of our 
indebtedness to Christ. But yet we must say that 
his merits can never become our merits. We should 
think it unwarranted to speak of the merits of the 
apostles, Paul and John, the excellence of character 
which was in them, as made ours. And can it be 
any less unwarranted to speak of the merits of Christ 
as passed over to us and rendered ours? Do the 
Scriptures. anywhere speak of the merits of Christ 
as transferred to us, and put to our account? If 
we are in the habit of using such language, and 
imagining it scriptural, we shall do well to bethink 
ourselves, and ask again, whether it is really so ? 
The truth is, that all merit is personal, belonging to 
some being ; and the merits of one being can never 
become the merits of another. 

We must then dismiss the idea, that the merits 
of our Saviour can in any way be rendered our per- 
sonal merits. They may benefit us in many ways. 
They may be the means of bringing us to the pos- 
session of a right character, and of securing our eter- 
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nal salvation ; but they cannot be made our merits. 
Unwonted and even harsh as the expression may 
sound to us, we must be made to have something 
that is truly meritorious, truly good and deserving 
in ourselves, in our own character ; or the merits of 
Christ will profit us nothing. 

The question returns, How then does the exhibi- 
tion of Christ, as brought into connection with our 
sin, contribute to render us righteous? In what 
way are we saved and made internally pure by Christ ? 
For we must not forget that salvation is always an 
internal fact. A man is not saved any further than 
he is made truly right, or righteous. His righteous- 
ness must be his own, and belong as really to him- 
self, as his own faculties, and the actings of his own 
mind. It must be the breathings of his own spirit, 
the outgushings and the characteristic choices and 
workings of his own soul and moral life. His salva- 
tion must be, in a word, himself purified and saved. 
His righteousness must be himself made righteous. 
There is, there can be no other saving righteousness 
than this.* 


* It may seem to some of the readers of these Sermons, that 
all this emphasis and iteration of statement, on so plain and 
vital a point, must be superfluous. But I can assure them, 
that this is so far from true, that even sincere Christians, as I 
believe them, have been much perplexed and staggered by these 
very statements. Nor should I wonder, if still others, into 
whose hands this volume may come, should mark with pain 
for the moment, and perhaps longer, the evident contrast be- 
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2. Passing to a more positive answer to the ques- 
tion which we are considering, I remark again that 
the exhibition of Christ, in his teaching, life and 
death, furnishes us with the best idea we have, or 
can get, of true goodness, faultless excellence of 
character. This is an important consideration. If 
we are to be made righteous in the sight of God, we 
must first of all gain a just and vivid idea of what- 
ever belongs to true righteousness. Weshall never 
set ourselves to realize that of which we have no 
good idea. There must be presented to us a per- 
fect standard, a true and winning conception, of 
what we ought to be. This is indispensable to cre- 
ate dissatisfaction with our present state, and to 
produce the desire and the unconquerable purpose 
to improve it. We know how men who are dazzled 
with the view of riches, and of the supposed advan- 
tages which they bring, are goaded to the most rest- 
less labors to become rich. We know also how the 
love of learning stimulates others to the most toil- 
some efforts in the pursuit of knowledge. But all 
men are capable of feeling a still more earnest desire 
after what is pure and right in character. ‘The per- 
sons who really “‘ hunger and thirst after righteous- 
tween what is here said, and the teachings to which they have 
been accustomed. I greatly fear that the views of many Chris- 
tians are sadly defective and erroneous on this subject. Is 
there not, then, urgent occasion for the most clear and posi- 


tive teaching on this point ?_ I address this question to all my 
brethren in the Christian Ministry. 
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ness’ may be comparatively few ; but the only rea- 
son that this is so, is that the moral nature of the 
most is not properly appealed to and aroused.— 
Every one has the capacity of loving what is purest 
in virtue and goodness, and of being inflamed with 
an irrepressible desire for its attainment. It is 
essential to our salvation, that this love of moral 
excellence should be awakened within us, and put 
us in conflict with all that is inconsistent with its 
idea. : 
Now we have in Christ a perfect model of all good- 
ness. We behold in him righteousness embodied, 
living in the actual world, mingling freely with men 
like ourselves, and sympathizing with them, while 
instructing and reproving them. No where else do 
we gain so vivid an idea of the human character, 
which we ought to possess. Here is perfect virtue, 
in word and deed, in thought, feeling and purpose. 
It isa presentation of all that God requires of man. 
It is the severity of justice in union with all the 
tenderness of love. This realized ideal of goodness 
in Christ powerfully impresses every mind which 
contemplates it. The more we study it, the more 
we feel its authority and influence. We are won, 
we admire, we are constrained to imitate, or we 
blame ourselves if we do not imitate. Hven very 
wicked men feel the mysterious charm, as Pilate, the 
Roman governor, felt it. It lifts us in thought above 
what we are, and prompts us to aspire upward to it 
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in conduct. The wish is excited to become like our 
Saviour, and hence to struggle against our sins, and 
to purify our hearts and lives. We assert fearlessly 
that there is nothing like the character of Christ, as 
it shines out in his teachings and life, to move deep- 
ly and healthfully the soul, and win it to goodness. 
We believe that any man who will read frequently 
the four Gospels, will be constrained to confess that 
he never found elsewhere a picture of excellence 
which so drew his admiration, and made him feel 
that he ought to aspire after the like excellence. 
One way then in which Christ brings men to 
righteousness, is by holding before them a living 
picture and example of righteousness. In this con- 
sists the superiority of the Gospel, in the power of 
moral impression, over the law. The law is not de- 
ficient as a standard of duty. It may contain every 
thing which needs to be included in sucha standard. 
But it isa stern proclamation of this duty from 
amidst the thunders and lightnings of Sinai. It tells 
with a voice of command, what we shall and shall 
not do. But it exhibits to us no living pattern of 
its precepts, no man in other respects like ourselves, 
embodying in his own spirit and actions, and in the 
midst of all our temptations, the majestic and invi- 
ting authority of its requirements and prohibitions. 
Hence it fails to make on us the deep and winning 
impression which comes from the exhibition of Christ. 
3. I remark further, that we have in Christ a man- 
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ifestation of heavenly love, suited to awaken a return 
of love in men, and thus make them righteous. The 
Gospel, besides appealing to the sense of right and 
to the principle of imitation, addresses the heart by 
an unexampled exhibition of kindness. 

Though there is power in the character of Christ, 
yet it was not merely to show us a right character 
that he came. He came still more to convince us 
that God pities us, and takes an interest in our re- 
covery to righteousness. He cameas the good shep- 
herd, to seek after, and bring back to the fold the 
lost sheep. The design of his mission was not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved. He evinced a practical sympathy 
with all whom he could benefit. He overlooked not 
the poor and the degraded. When reproached for 
mingling with publicans and sinners, his defence was, 
that he came to seek the lost, to call not the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance. He taught that 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons that 
need no repentance. This living affectionate sym- 
pathy with sinful men is, perhaps, the leading idea 
in the expression, that he was “‘ made sin for us ;” 
and I again refer to it here, because it was not made 
so prominent in the preceding discourse, as it de- 
serves to be. It is in the nature of compassion, 
such as was in our Lord, to connect itself with the 
persons, who are its objects, to become for the time 
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one with them, to feel all that is painful in their 
situation, and often much more than they feel, and 
so to confer upon them the desired good. This in- 
timate sympathy is what is intended when Christ is 
said to have borne the sins of men. He bore them 
in the sense, in which we are directed to “‘ bear one 
anothers burdens,” and ‘‘ to lay down our lives for 
the brethren ;” in the sense, in which he ‘ himself 
took the infirmities and bare the sicknesses” of those 
whom he healed. In this latter case, he did not 
become himself diseased in mind or in body, but he 
compassionately cured them who were so. In like 
manner, he bore our sins, by the pains he took to 
remove them from us, to bring us to repent of them 
and obtain forgiveness. The like idea of pitying 
and saving love was in the mind of the prophet, 
Isaiah, when he said: ‘‘ He hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows ;” and ina great part of 
the well-known passage to which this expression 
belongs. Christ also refers to the same spirit of love 
when he says: ‘‘ The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” We wholly misconceive the 
spirit of these and similar passages, when, overlook- 
ing the idea of love, freely sacrificing itself for the 
good of others, we resort to the supposition of an 
arbitrary transfer of sins to our Lord, or of a visita- 
tion of our punishment upon him. We thus ex- 
change the most touching and beautiful sentiment 
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exemplified by Christ, for a needless theory, which 
is at war with all our noticns of justice and right. 
We cannot but wonder, that any who have felt the 
power of love, and who have had any right concep- 
tions of the Gospel, as a manifestation of divine love 
in Christ, should have fallen into this unwarranted 
idea of the transfer of guilt and of punishment to 
the purest incarnation of love that the world has 
ever seen. 

Now if there is a power of winning men to right- 
eousness in the perfect character of Christ, much 
more is there such a power in the attractions of his 
heavenly love. Men have often admired and extol- 
led the clemency of- some of their fellow-men. 
Cicero praises, in his most eloquent manner, the 
clemency of Ceesar to some who had acted in oppo- 
sition to him in the civil disturbances of his time. 
We have doubtless all read of instances in which a 
generous exercise of clemency has softened the most 
bitter enemies. It is in the nature of kindness to 
subdue and gain the heart to which kindness is 
shown. Was not this the secret of the success 
which, some years since, attended the Washington- 
‘jan movement in promotion of temperance ? Can 
we then wonder that the unparalleled love of God 
in Christ, in making him to be sin for us, should 
appeal powerfully to the human heart, and win it 
to repentance and righteousness ? Have not the 


triumphs of the Gospel ever been the triumphs of 
8* 
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redeeming love ?—love interesting itself in men, 
pitying them in their sins, and calling them one by 
one, as well as all, to turn from their transgressions 
unto God? ‘The divine love shown in Christ ex- 
pels all the fears and the distrusts generated by sin. 
It convinces us, however far we may have wandered 
from rectitude, that God has not forsaken us. 
Though nen may have despaired of us, and we may 
have despaired of ourselves, it tells of a Friend who 
isready to help us. It letsin the light of encourage- 
ment and of hope to the most darkened mind, that 
will heed the voice of mercy. He who came to call 
back the lost to righteousness, is ready to succor 
every one who will turn from his evil ways. The 
mercy of God, while embracing a lost world, directs 
itself, with all its intensity, to each separate indivi- 
dual. The multiplicity of its objects abates nothing 
of its tenderness to them one by one. ‘Thus Peter 
told the Jews: ‘‘God sent his Son to bless you in 
turning away EVERY ONE OF you from his iniquities.” 
There is then an admirable fitness in the exhibition 
of God in Christ to make men righteous, 

4, But it is still further to-be said that Christ, or, 
which means the same, the Gospel of Christ, is the 
specially appointed and honored medium, through 
which God imparts his saving power unto men. ‘The 
regenerating influence which the world needs, is 
communicated most abundantly through Christ. 
God dwells in him in all the fullness of his grace, 
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and works through him as a spiritual Quickener and 
the Giver of a divine life. 

The Scriptures speak to us both of the truth and 
of the Spirit of truth. They speak of the Gospel 
as coming in word only, and also in the Holy Spirit 
and in power. It is the same truth, the same Gos- 
pel in both cases ; but there is a difference in the 
manner of apprehending it, and in the impression 
produced. In the one case the moral nature is but 
slightly stirred, and the truth is feebly realized ; in 
the other the mind, and especially the conscience 
and the affections are deeply moved, and the force 
and applications of the truth are clearly discerned. 
God is felt to be speaking in the truth ; so Paul re- 
presents it. As a consequence, the evil of sin, the 
extent to which it has worked, and the perversion 
of talent, the guilt and the misery which it has 
caused, are seen and acknowledged. A new purpvuse 
is adopted ; a more serious and earnest course of 
life is entered upon ; and an internal right charac- 
teris sought. This is the regenerating power of 
the Gospel, convincing of sin and recovering the 
soul to the love and pursuit of righteousness. It 
may come upon men, sometimes suddenly, and some- 
times gently, and with a gradual increase of efficacy ; 
but its result is a settled purpose to lead a life di- 
rected to the highest objects and interests, and end- 
ing in the bliss and glory of heaven. 

This regenerating influence of the Spirit of truth, 
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is never to be looked for in the absence of the truth. 
Christ, or the gospel of Christ, is the medium through 
which it is principally transmitted to men. Through 
this medium, the codperating and life-giving Spirit 
mainly works. We do not mean to say, that men 
wholly ignorant of Christ cannot experience any- 
thing of this influence ; we suppose that heathens 
may, and perhaps do sometimes feel it, But they 
must experience it, if at all, in connection only with 
divine truth ; though in their case, the truth isdrawn, 
not from the Gospel, but from other sources, from 
nature, reason, and the general or special order of 
the divine government. There isa true divine “‘ light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;” 
and we hardly know of a more unauthorized opinion, 
than that which teaches, that no heathen can be 
saved in ignorance of the Gospel; that the constitu- 
tion of the divine government excludes the very idea 
of such a salvation. We hold it enough to say that 
no one who has sinned, can be saved without repent- 
ance and righteousness. But waiving the consid- 
eration of the heathen world, the Gospel, or more 
definitely Christ, is the channel through which the 
regenerating grace reaches us. This is the merci- 
ful arrangement of heaven. God has thus lodged 
the saving power in his Son ; and he thus recovers 
the sinful to righteousness. All who believe in 
Christ are made righteous ; for faith in Christ con- 
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sists in obedience to his teachings, and in the 
love and imitation of his spirit. 

The influence of the Spirit of truth is, however, 
nothing physical, mechanical, and destructive of 
moral freedom. It is never withheld from any 
earnest seeker and follower of the truth. It is a 
moral influence, and calls into exercise the powers 
of the individual. Hence, the righteousness thus 
gained is the personal righteousness of the individ- 
ual, and consists in his new character. It is the 
righteousness of his faith and christian obedience. 

In answer to the question—How are men made 
righteous by Christ ?—I have spoken of the influ- 
ence of his character, of the love which he manifest- 
ed, and of the Spirit of truth working through him, 
I do not however pretend that it is possible to sepa- 
rate these, either from the others, where the result 
—a righteous person—is witnessed. We take things 
apart, in speaking of them, which in reality go to- 
gether. The whole truth is expressed by saying, 
that God through his Son makes men righteous.— 
The truth is only God truly seen: Christ is God 
declared. The real source of the saving power is 
then divine, though the way in which the power 
works is also truly human, as, in order to make us 
righteous, it must be. 

Here I close, without exhausting the discussion of 
my subject. J have exposed some errors; and, what 
is more important, I have, 1 hope, unfolded to 
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you in some degree the truth. You have seen how 
utterly groundless are the theories which represent 
the sins of men as imputed to Christ, and the right- 
eousness of Christ as imputed to believers. Christ, 
we have shown, was made sin, by coming into living 
connection with our sin, and suffering death for us, 
in order to teach us, by example as well as by pre- 
cept, how we are to resist and to overcome sin.— 
We must be made righteous, not by any transfer of 
his righteousness to us, but by forsaking our sins, 
obeying his precepts, and growing up in all things 
into him. Our righteousness must consist in a char- 
acter formed more and more after the likeness of 
Christ’s character, till we shall stand complete in 
all the will of God. The value of the Gospel of 
Christ lies in the fact, that it is able, by the bless- 
ing of God, to work this great change in us. It is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. | 

A few concluding reflections may be added. 

It appears that the mission of Christ to our world, 
was emphatically a mission of heavenly love. His 
life, his teachings, his works, and his death, are allun 
illustration of his language to Nicodemus: God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. This eternal life is offered 
to each one of us, and may become our possession.-— 
We can, however, have it only as a life, or by living 
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it. In order to this, we must believe in Christ, that 
is, we must receive him as the well-beloved Son of 
the Father, and imitate, and obey him. As he test- 
tified his sympathy with us in our sinand misery, 
so we must rise up in sympathy with him, in his 
holiness and fellowship with his Father. This is 
not the work of an hour, or a day; it is to be the 
aim and labor of our whole life. We are in danger 
of attaching too much comparative importance to a 
momentary change, which we call conversion, and 
not enough to a growing appropriation of the spirit 
of Christ. If the beginnings of the christian life are 
sometimes marked and evident to all, they are also 
sometimes almost indiscernible. But what is little 
obvious at first may become quite manifest afterwards, 
Growth, progress, maturity of christian character . 
should be earnestly sought. 

We further learn in what way we may expect to 
succeed in reclaiming others from sin. We must 
connect ourselves with them by a living, active, 
christian sympathy. Their sins and miseries must 
not keep us at a distance from them, but rather 
draw us tothem. Do we not need to learn a lesson 
from our Master on this subject? Must we not 
give ourselves to the work of benevolence, in some 
such sense as he gave himself to the work of saving 
men? If we would be instrumental in saving the 
lost, must we not be willing to bear their sins ?—to 
suffer something, and if needful, much, from contact 
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with them in their guilt and shame ? Must we not 
be ready to endure some temporary reproach from 
them, while seeking to instruct and to gain them ? 
It was in this way Christ manifested his love; and 
unless we have a love of a like nature, I see not how 
‘ve can call ourselves his disciples. The right spirit 
and practice in this respect, besides contributing 
directly to the highest good of many now neglected, 
might ultimately do much to give a right under- 
standing of the work of Christ, and of the way in 
which he was made sin for us, and to render unne- 
cessary such an exposure of error, as has been made 
in this and in the preceding discourse. O when 
shall we, and Christians in general, and all preach- 
ers of the Gospel, discarding all false and narrow 
theories, enter, with our whole soul, into the true 
and vital spirit of the religion of our Lord—a re- 
ligion whose essence is heavenly love intent on the 
recovery of sinners to righteousness ! 


SERMON IX. 


BEARING SINS AND SACRIFICE, 


Hes. 9: 28.—CurIsT WAS ONCE OFFERED TO BEAR THE SINS OF 
MANY. 


In the previous discourses on the work of Christ, 
we have had occasion to say something of the import 
of the declaration, that he bore our sins. We have 
viewed it as an expression of his love for us, love ex- 
hibited in coming into the world and suffering to 
effect our deliverance from sin. But as the phrase 
is many times used in the Bible, and much relied 
on by the advocates of substitution and satisfaction 
in support of their views, we deem it proper to enter 
on a more careful examination of its meaning, in the 
different connections in which it occurs. We shall 
also inquire in what sense Christ is called a sacri- 
fice, or said to have been offered for our sins. We 
shall finally consider the import of a few other terms, 
which the sacred writers apply to the work of our 
Saviour. The whole inquiry, though to some it may 
appear dry and tedious, will be allowed to be of 
creat importance by all who wish to learn the real 
teachings of the Bible on this point. Our object 
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is simply to ascertain a matter of fact, which must 
lie at the foundation of a true statement of the na- 
ture and design of Christ’s sufferings. We should 
therefore prosecute each branch of the proposed in- 
quiry with calm diligence, and in entire freedom 
from any prepossession or prejudice with regard to 
the result. Thus only may we hope to reach the 
truth. 
I. The expression, to bear sins, is not first used 
in the New Testament, and in reference to the suf- 
ferings of Christ. It is found often in the Old Tes- 
tament, and is thence borrowed by the New Testa- 
ment writers. Its primary and most common mean- 
ing is to bear the punishment of sin. This is, I be- 
lieve, its invariable meaning, when any persons are 
spoken of as bearing their own sins. ‘Thus we read 
in Ley. 24: 15, ‘* Whosoever curseth his God, shall 
bear his sin.” The connection shows that the 
punishment of sin is here intended ; for the kind of 
punishment is described, death by stoning from the 
whole congregation. Again, the children of Israel, 
the Levites excepted, are forbidden “‘ to come nigh 
the tabernacle of the congregation, lest they bear 
sin, and die.” The punishment of sinis also meant 
in the following passage from Ezekiel: ‘‘ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son.” ‘There are many 
other passages in which it is said that transgressors 
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shall bear their own sins; and every one who will 
take the trouble to examine them, will easily satisfy 
himself that the punishment of sin is, in these cases, 
always meant. We must not, however, conclude 
that the punishment incurred was always inflicted ; 
for in some cases, though not in all, a method of ob- 
taining remission was provided. 

But in addition to these passages, in which men 
are said to bear their own sins, there are also pas- 
sages in which certain persons are said to bear the 
sins of others. It becomes therefore an important 
inquiry, whether the punishment of sins is intended 
in this case alsw. We can easily see how careless 
readers might take this to be the meaning. Since 
when one is said to bear his own sins, the punish- 
ment of the sinner is meant, it might at first be 
supposed, that when any are said to bear the sins 
of others, the punishment. of the sins of others must 
be the thing asserted. But as the two classes of 
passages are evidently distinct, this hasty inference 
from the one to the other must not be admitted 
without a particular examination, Is it then the 
meaning, when some are said to bear the sins of 
others, that they bear the punishment of those sins ? 
This is the main question in our present investiga- 
tion. Before giving the passages, in which Christ 
is said to bear the sins of men, I will quote a few in 
which other persons are thus represented. 

An instance of this latter kind occurs in Lam. 5: 
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7—“ Our fathers have sinned, and are not, and we 
have borne their iniquities.” Here the leading idea 
is that of sufferings in consequence of the sins of 
ancestors. Should any think that punishment is 
also included,-yet they must allow that, so far as 
this is true, the punishment is solely for personal 
sins. In cases of national punishment, the people 
who suffer it are not innocent, but share in common 
with their ancestors, and often more largely, in the 
sins which provoke the visitation. We know that 
this was the fact with that generation of the He- 
brews who were carried into Babylon, and of whom 
the prophet here speaks. Separating then the ele- 
ment of punishment for personal sins, they bore the 
iniquities of their fathers, only as they suffered in 
consequence of those iniquities. They either de- 
served all they suffered on their own account, or, 
in so far as they did not, their sufferings were not, 
to them a punishment. When God visits the ini- 
quities of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and the fourth generation, and when, in national 
judgments, the sins of many generations are visited 
on one ; we sce doubtless the operation of wise and 
righteous laws, but we see also sufferings, which, to 
the persons who experience them, are not at all, or 
not in their full measure, punishments. 

Another instance of the use of the phrase in ques- 
tion is found, when the prophet Ezekiel was directed 
to lie on his left side, and lay the iniquity of the 
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house of Israel upon it, It wassaid to him: “‘ Ac- 
cording to the number of the days that thou shalt 
lie upon it, thou shalt bear their iniquity. For I 
have laid upon thee the years of their iniquity, ac- 
cording to the number of the days, three hundred 
and ninety days. So shalt thou bear their iniquity.” 
After this he was told to lie forty days on his right 
side, to bear the iniquity of the house of Judah. It 
is evident that the prophet did not, in this case, 
properly bear either the sin or the punishment of 
the houses of Israel and of Judah. His action was 
a mere prophetic symbol, setting forth vividly, and 
according to the customs of the time, the fact that 
God would bring merited punishment on those na- 
tions. His lying on his right side and on his left 
(whether done in fact, or only in vision,) was no- 
thing more than a solemn foreshowing of their doom. 

In Lev. 10: 17, we have a passage still more im- 
mediately illustrative of our subject. It was ad- 
dressed by Moses, after the death of Nadab and 
Abihu, to Hleazar and Ithamar, the two surviving 
sons of Aaron, because instead of eating, they had 
burnt the goat of the sin-offering, which was offered 
for the sins of the people. ‘* Wherefore have ye not 
eaten the sin-offering in the holy place, seeing it is 
most holy, and God hath given it you to bear the 
iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for 
them before the Lord ?” This passage is impor- 
tant, because it relates to the way in which the He- 
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brew priests made atonement for sin, and because 
it teaches that when these atonements were made 
in due form, the priests borz the iniguity of ths con- 
gregation. How then did the officiating priests, on 
these occasions, bear the iniquity of the congrega- 
tion? Was it by taking upon themselves the sins 
and the punishment of the congregation? Plainly 
not ; for, assuming this to have been possible, who 
then would have consented to act as a priest ? They 
bore the sins of the people, by performing the rites 
In connection with which God had promised to re- 
mit their sins. This was the only way in which 
they could bear them. Or will it be said that the 
goat which was slain as a sin-offering, bore the sins 
of the congregation ? How was this possible ? How 
could the sins and the punishment of men be laid 
on adumb animal? The fact is, that we can find 
nothing else in this transaction, than a divinely ap- 
pointed arrangement for the removal, or the forgive- 
ness of the sins of men. The sacrificed animal can- 
not rationally be regarded as the substitute for the 
offending congregation ; nor do I know that any so 
regard it. The true view is, that the entire sacrifi- 
cial service was the medium through which Jehovah 
was pleased to show his favor to the nation. It be- 
longed to him to dictate his own way of imparting 
mercy, and of receiving the worship of his people. 
The way prescribed, while wisely suited no doubt 
to the state of the Hebrews at the time, may have 
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been, for any thing that I know, as purely an arbi- 
trary arrangement as the rites enjoined for healing 
aleper, or for removing causeless suspicions from 
the mind of an alienated husband. The reason why 
the phrase, bearing sins, is applied to cases where 
there is no punishment, but only pardon, is perhaps 
to keep in memory the fact, that punishment had 
been merited, and must, but for the divine mercy, 
have been inflicted. 

With the light which this passage sheds on the 
subject of our inquiry, we may proceed to consider 
those passages of the Old Testament, in which 
Christ is referred to as bearing sins. All of these, 
I believe, are found in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. We there read of the predicted Messiah, 
that “‘ he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows ;—my righteous servant shall justify many, for 
he shall bear their iniquities ;—he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” 
Similar to these is the expression in our text :— 
‘“‘ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ;” 
and the statement in the first epistle of Peter :— 
‘* Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree.” Now if these declarations are to be in- 
terpreted, as it would seem that they must be, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the passage last explained, 
it is evident that our Saviour’s bearing the sins of 
men, cannot possibly be taken to mean his bearing 
the punishment due to their sins. There is no more 
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reason why Christ’s bearing the sins of many should 
be understood as implying that he bore the punish- 
ment of their sins, than why the Jewish priests bear- 
ing the iniquity of the congregation should be under- 
stood as meaning that they bore the punishment of 
the iniquity of the congregation. Hence we must 
conclude, that the expression, bearing sins, when 
applied to Christ, has respect to his agency in pro- 
curing the lifting off or the removal from men of 
their sins and punishment ; or, to dismiss all allusion 
to the material image, it has respect to him solely 
as the great revealer of the divine mercy, and the 
medium of its exercise. All to. whom the Gospel 
comes may look to him as the Hebrews looked to 
their sacrifices, for pardon and acceptance with God. 
God assures all who come to Him through Christ, 
that He will accept them, just as by Moses he as- 
sured the Hebrew nation, that He would accept all 
who came to Him through the required rites of 
sacrifice, 

In thus assimilating Christ and his work to the 
Jewish priests and to the atonements or reconcilia- 
tions effected through them, we do not lose sight of 
the vast superiority of Christ over those priests, and 
of the gospel over the law. The reconciling virtue 
working in Christ, and imparted through him is of 
wider efficacy. But it is virtue of the same kind.— 
God alone forgives sins. In any system of revealed 
religion and external worship, we expect Him to tell 
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us how we may obtain His forgiveness. In this lies 
the chief value of revealed religion, But we must 
not forget that forgiveness and punishment exclude 
each other. God cannot at once pardon sin and 
punish it. He cannot punish in Christ the same 
sin which he pardons inus. The view which repre- 
sents Christ as bearing our punishment, is a denial 
of the divine mercy to us. 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ Are not the sufferings of 
Christ on the cross substituted in the place of our 
punishment?” I reply, that, if by this language 
nothing more is meant, than that, through faith in 
Christ, and conformity to his religion, men are mer- 
cifully exempted from the severity of that punish- 
ment which would follow their unrepented sins, the 
idea is undoubtedly correct. But if anything beyond 
this is meant—if it is intended by those who thus 
speak, that the sufferings of Christ were necessary 
to the exercise of forgiveness to a penitent sinner in 
any case, and that they removed an obstacle in the 
divine mind, or in the divine government, to the 
bestowal of pardon, which could have been removed 
in no other way—then I lack the evidence that this 
view is taught in the Scriptures. It is certain that 
God as freely forgave the penitent before Christ 
came, as he has since. He has laid it down as the 
law of his government: ‘‘ He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper ; but whoso confesseth and forsa- 
keth them shall have mercy.” “To the Lord our 
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God belong mercies and forgivenesses.” 1 will not 
say that the sufferings of Christ cannot lie at the 
foundation of this merciful law ; but I cannot be 
required to believe that they do in fact, in the ab- 
sence of proof; and I have a right therefore to call 
for the proof of this view, before adopting it. I 
believe it would contribute greatly to the purifica- 
tion of our theology, on many points, could we sim- 
ply be persuaded to drop from it what is held with- 
out evidence, Weneed to revise carefully our sys- 
tems, and while sedulously retaining, or newly re- 
ceiving, all that can be drawn from the fountains of 
revealed truth, we should be willing to surrender 
whatever has no better support than traditional be- 
lief, or unexamined current opinion. The tendency 
to dogmatic formalism is always to be guarded 
against ; and men now, like the Pharisees in the 
time of our Lord, may ‘‘ make the word of God of 
none effect by their tradition.” 

II. I pass to my second inquiry. It is said in 
the text: “‘ Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many.” He appears to be spoken of as a sacri- 
fice ; and, to say nothing of other parts of the New 
Testament, it is undeniable that the writer of this 
Epistle to the Hebrews often thus refers to him. In 
what sense are we to understand this language? 
The writer is laboring to guard the Hebrew Chris- 
tians from sliding back to their old religion, by eon- 
vincing them that the Gospel is their law carried to 
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perfection.* Does he then call Christ a sacrifice in 
an absolute sense ; or merely by way of accommo- 
dation, and in allusion to the Jewish sacrifices? It 
may be difficult to settle this question beyond doubt ; 
nor can I think the answer to it a matterof somuch 
importance as many suppose. Assuming, however, 
Christ to be called a sacrifice in the fullest consistent 
sense—and this seems on the whole to be the teach- 
ing of the New Testament—we can thence draw 
nothing beyond the idea already expressed, that he 
is the chosen medium through whom, in analogy to 
the Jewish sacrifices, God imparts his reconciling 
and life-giving grace to all who repent and obey the 
Gospel. Thisidea we fully receive. It constitutes, 
in our view, the main essence of Christ’s religion. 
Without discussing the general question, whether 
all saving grace comes in this way, we do not hesi- 
tate to assert, that the mercy, which in its freeness 
and largeness constitutes the Gospel, and without 
which we should have no Gospel, reaches us through 
the work and the passion of our Saviour. On this 
ground, and pursuantly to the command of Christ, 
we hold it to be the duty of Christians to spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel among all nations. 

The death of Christ for our sins is widely regard- 
ed as the one great sacrificial offering, to which all 


* So alf good interpreters represent the design of this Epis- 
tle. See Stuart’s Commentary upon it, and Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. II, p. 492. 
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the sacrifices among the Hebrews looked forward, 
and from which they borrowed their efficacy. It is 
even supposed by many, that the servants of God 
in ancient times were accepted in virtue of a faith, 
which, through the medium of the sacrifices then 
offered, beheld the future Saviour. How far is there 
reason for embracing this view ? In what sense, and 
to what extent were the ancient sacrifices typical ? 

There is undoubtedly progressiveness in the di- 
vine government, in the unfolding of the divine 
plans, and in communicating the divine revelations. 
We find this progressive law illustrated in all the 
ways of God of which we know anything. We see 
it exemplified in the series of changes, which gra- 
dually prepared our globe to become the abode of 
man. It meets us in the general history of the race 
from the beginning down to the present time. The 
life of every man, especially of every good and im- 
proving man, is an illustration of it. God directs 
the ages, and unfolds himself moreand more in them. 
We can plainly set no limit to this course of pro- 
gress. It appears in everything : in individuals, in 
societies, in institutions, in all arts and in all know- 
ledge. Hence we naturally expect to find it also in 
religion. Later nations and times are in this respect 
favored above earlier. All things are in movement ; 
and the mind of man is continually more powerfully 
stimulated on the most important of all subjects. 
But this changing is never lawless, and never works 
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a complete destruction of the past. It annihilates 
nothing of the good and true in ancient institutions 
and religious dispensations, but transfigures and 
takes them up into those of the present and the 
coming time. Progress in religion, as in other things, 
is a process of life and of wisdom, over which the 
infinite Spirit presides ; and its regulating laws are 
such, that the things which are, become also prepa- 
rations and anticipations of the things which are to 
be; and the best endowed and most presaging 
minds are thus able to forecast something of the 
future, while they see the living connection of the 
present with the past. 

Accordingly when Christ came, and gave a clearer 
and fuller revelation of God than had been previously 
granted, it was natural for those who were set to 
teach it, and to defend it against the objections of 
the possessors of an earlier revelation, to institute 
comparisons between the more advanced and the 
less perfect system, and to show that the substantial 
principles more obscurely taught in the old, reappear 
with additional clearness in the new religion. This 
is the evident purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is a vindication of the Gospel drawn from the 
ancient law, and as carrying to perfection all that 
was good and useful in that law. It is an inquiry 
into the spirit and meaning of the Jewish religion, 
under the guiding light of the Christian religion ; 
and the inquiry is so conducted as to show that the 
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two have something in common, while it establishes 
the superiority of the Christian. The Gospel is the 
substance of that which the law dimly shadows. I 
cannot therefore regard the Jewish religion andrites — 
in any other sense typical of Christ and his religion, 
than as an earlier and less perfect system of instruc- 
tion and worship must contain in itself, so far as 
true, the germs and foreshadows of the later im- 
proved system ; or than as a science, in its imper- 
fect beginnings, must have a resemblance to the 
same science, in its advanced form. May we not 
regard this as the fundamental principle underlying 
all that we speak of as type, in distinction from 
prophecy in the Old Testament ? May we not thus 
account for most of the references and allusions in 
the New Testament to the Old? To this ‘extent, 
we allow the ancient dispensation to have been 
typical. 

But I know of no reason for thinking that the 
ancient religion was not, for the men then living, a 
complete system in itself. It answered to them all 
the ends of a religion. It was, or was capable of 
being made, everything which they needed in order 
to gain the favor of God. Its rites and its sacrifices 
were not a set of riddles and enigmas, by means of 
which they were led to guess out and to anticipate 
something else. They were not the Gospel in a 
sort of cipher. There is at least no evidence that 
they were. We believe that the ancient rites of 
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worship were a direct means of communication with 
heaven, and that the idea that they were types, in 
the common, modern meaning of the term, was not 
known to the mén who lived before the time of 
Christ. We, at any rate, lack the means of proving 
that this idea was known to them. The tendency 
to look for something better in the future doubtless 
existed then, as it always exists. But it had only 
the natural feelings and the prophetic oracles to 
guide it. Because the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, points out certain resemblances between 
the Gospel and the law, we may not conclude that 
the ancient people of God saw anything in their law 
beyond what it obviously contained. We have no 
right, on this ground, to ascribe to them the know- 
ledge and the comparative views which we now 
have. To trace these resemblances between the two 
systems after Christ came is wholly a different thing 
from tracing them before. We maintain then that 
there is no sort of presumption for the view, that 
God taught his worshippers, in ancient times, to 
look through their sacrificial system, or that they 
actually looked through it, to a future greater sacri- 
fice. Though this is a very common opinion, it 
would yet be difficult to name one more unsupported. 

In the mind of God, however, all the dispensa- 
tions of religion, which he gives to men, are con- 
nected. They are all designed to teach less or more 
of that truth, which, in its essence, is one and un- 
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changeable. In the fundamental principles which 
they reveal there can be no variance. In what be- 
longs essentially to the way of salvation, the mode 
of acceptance with God, the religion taught by 
Moses does not differ essentially from that taught 
by our Lord. The differences, though wide, are 
merely circumstantial. Faith in the divine mercy, 
leading to holiness of heart and life, is the great de- 
mand of both. 

III. I have spoken of Christ as bearing our sins, 
and as asacrifice. But there are still a few other 
forms of expression applied to his work, which 
merit examination. If they give us no new views, 
they may confirm such as have already been ad- 
vanced. 

Paul, in Rom. 3: 25, says of Christ: ‘‘ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins.” The word, here translated 
propitiation, is by some explained as meaning mercy- 
_ seat, and by others, a reconciling offering. In either 
case, it is a term borrowed from the ritual service of 
the Hebrews. But waiving any explanation of the 
rites, to which it may contain an allusion, it is 
enough to say that it has respect, in this instance, 
to the way in which men obtain pardon and recon- 
ciliation with God. It exhibits Christ to us in the 
light in which we have already viewed him, as the 
great vehicle of the divine mercy to the believing, 
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Certainly he was not a propitiation, in the sense 
that he rendered God propitious; for this would 
imply that he effected a change in God, which is 
an impossible thing. He simply declared the divine 
propitiousness in conjunction with the divine right- 
eousness, in such a way as to recover the believing 
to righteousness. We should retain the force of the 
Greek word here used, and exhibit the correct sense 
of this passage, if we translated it reconciling me- 
dium, instead of propitiation. Heathen nations 
have had such ideas of their gods, as to lead them 
to think that they could literally propitiate those 
gods, when angry, by sacrifices; but I trust no 
Christian has any such view of the God whom the 
Bible reveals. We fully meet the exigency of this 
declaration of Paul, when we view it as teaching 
that Christ is the objective medium of the subjec- 
tive change, which God by the Gospel accomplishes. 

Similar in their import to this statement of Paul 
are two passages in the first Epistle of John, in which 
Christ is said to be ‘‘ the propitiation for our sins,” 
The Greek word here used is of kindred origin and 
signification ; and we express its whole sense, when 
we call Christ the reconciliation, or the reconciling 
medium for our sins. Both Luther and De Wette 
translate the original term by a German word de- 
noting reconciliation. J am not aware that any in- 
terpreters contend for a different view. All the 
three passages, in which the term propitiation is 

Q* 
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found, coincide then, in their general meaning, with 
the declaration, “that God is in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” 

We find again, in connection with the work of 
Christ, the use of the words, ransom and redemption, 
Our Savior says of himself that he ‘‘ came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give him- 
self a ransom for many.” Paul also affirms of him, 
that he “gave himself a ransom for all.” He else- 
where says that “we have redemption through his 
blood.” In order to understand correctly these de- 
_clarations, we need to distinguish between the literal 
and the figurative import of the terms, ransom and 
redemption. A ransom is properly a consideration, 
usually a sum of money, given by one party for the 
liberation from captivity or slavery of another party. 
It is a compensation for the deliverance of one who is 
held in another’s power. A man who has the means 
may ransom himself; but generally his friends pay 
the ransom for him, Redemption is the effect of the 
ransom ; the actual deliverance from the servitude 
or the captivity. In this way we have perhaps all 
been asked to contribute money to free our fellow- 
men from bondage. This literal ransom is evidently 
out of the question in relation to the present sub- 
ject. Christ paid no money for us. We are not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold. 
Redemption from sin, a spiritual evil, could not be 
thus effected. And we have mentioned this sense 
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of the words only to exclude it from the further dis- 
cussion. 

In a somewhat figurative though not uncommon 
sense, the words denote simple deliverance from any 
evil, or state of suffering. God is thus said to ran- 
som men from the power of the grave, by restoring 
them to health ; and in famine to redeem them from 
death. In the like sense he redeemed Israel from 
the oppression in Hgypt. Thus too an ancient 
servant of the Most High prayed: Redeem Israel, 
O God, out-of all his troubles. In these cases the 
redemption was simply a divine deliverance. Means - 
were used, but no price was paid. 

In the spiritual sense, redemption is not anything 
different from actual salvation from sin ; and ransom 
is the moral means of this salvation, Christ “ gave 
himself a ransom for all” by providing, in his teach- 
ings, life, and death, the means for the salvation of 
all. He brought a moral power, a saving spiritual 
influence, to act on the souls of men, in a way to 
recover them, unless through their fault, to repent- 
ance and righteousness. But none are any further 
redeemed than as the empire of sin within them is 
broken, Redemption takes place, and can take 
place only in the individual soul. The means to it 
are primarily external and objective ; but in itself 
it is always subjective. There is no redemption 
where there is no redeemed person, though the re- 
deeming agency and means may exist. It is owing 
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to some confusion of the outward work of Christ 
with its result in the mind, and to a sort of me- 
chanical conception of the Christian salvation, that 
the passages of Scripture, now considered, have been 
thought to favor a view of the atonement different 
from that which we have given. 

Reference is sometimes made to the words of Paul 
in Galatians, that Christ “‘ was made a curse for us,” ° 
in order to prove that he bore the wrath of God in 
our stead. But when the whole passage is quoted, 
it will be seen that instead of teaching this, it favors 
an opposite view. It is as follows: “‘ Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us ; for it is written, cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree.” The meaning is simply 
that Christ suffered what men accounted an accursed 
death. The Jews inflicted upon him this death as 
a punishment. In their estimation and design, it 
was areal punishment. But plainly we could fall 
into no greater error than tu ascribe their design 
to God. God did not, and could not punish him ; 
for he was his well-beloved Son, and never more so 
than when hanging on the cross. These ideas of 
divine favor to Christ and of divine anger against 
him, can never be reconciled. We must give up 
one or the other ; and no well-instructed Christian 
can be at a loss which to surrender. 

We close this examination of particular passages 
by a few remarks on the exclamation of our Savior : 
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*“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
These words are often referred to as evidence that 
Christ bore the wrath of his heavenly Father, and 
that the Father hid his face from his Son. We 
believe that this view is wholly unsupported and 
erroneous. It is inconsistent with Christ’s own 
words: ‘‘ Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life that I might take it again.” 
What construction then do we put upon the words 
spoken on the cross? They are a quotation from 
the first verse of the twenty-second Psalm, in which 
the writer depicts a scene of personal distress. Un- 
less we would make them contradict the language 
of God concerning his Son in other places, we must 
take them, as we naturally may, as a cry of anguish, 
an utterance prompted by severe suffering, when the 
springs of life were invaded. This explanation of 
the words is rendered probable, when we remember 
that they were spoken “‘about the ninth hour,” a 
few moments before he died, and when we know 
that his spirit was peaceful; for he immediately 
added : ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” What more natural than that, at this 
juncture, the physical pain should force from this 
meekest of sufferers some loud and piercing cries ; 
and that they should give themselves utterance in 
the intrinsically suitable words of a Hebrew prophet, 
with whom our Lord was familiar ? Christ had no 
stoical hardness, no affected insensibility to pain. 
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We see in him the only exemplification of the way 
in which the sensibilities of a pure nature manifest 
themselves under suffermg. We know not how this 
interpretation may appear to others; but it has 
long seemed to us the only one that is entirely sa- 
tisfactory and consistent. We would not however 
deny that mental solicitude may have accompanied 
the physical sufferings of Jesus; though it seems 
from the Evangelists that the mental conflicts pre- 
ceded the crucifixion ; but we maintain that there 
is nothing in the history of these last scenes in his 
life, which lends a particle of support to the doctrine, 
that he sustained the wrath of God. The agony in 
the garden has been variously explained ; but if any 
inference may be drawn from his thrice repeated 
prayer, that the cup might, if possible, be taken 
from him, without his drinking it, then we may 
conclude that, in his own view, his approaching suf- 
ferings were not required in order to render it pos- 
sible for God to forgive sin. We ask any defender 
of this idea, whether, supposing Christ to have 
known that it was impossible for God, or inconsis- 
tent with his government, to forgive sin at all, un- 
less he should suffer as our substitute, he could 
have offered the prayer ascribed to him? Could he 
have used language intimating a possibility that the 
cup might, consistently with the designs of God, be 
taken from him? Does not this theory empty his 
prayer of all its force and meaning ? Does it not 
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rob the whole scene in the garden of its impressive- 
ness? Onceadmit, however, that God cowld forgive 
sins, without the death of Christ, but that men 
were not likely to be brought to feel their need of 
forgiveness, to seek it by repentance, and to gain an 
assurance that they were forgiven, except through 
the sufferings on the cross ; or that these moral feel- 
ings could not otherwise be awakened to any great 
extent, or so widely and advantageously ; and then 
all becomes consistent. The momentary recoil from 
the sufferings, the prayer to be spared them, and 
the meek submission to the will and wisdom of the 
Father, appear natural, and therefore touching in 
the highest degree. We retain the beautiful har- 
mony of truth and of nature. 

We have now finished what we wished to bring 
before you on the work of Christ on earth. We 
have not said every thing that could be said on the 
subject ; but we have sought to embody the most 
important teachings of the Scriptures on the point. 
We hold to a real atonement, a real reconciliation 
of sinners unto God through faith in the divinely 
offered Savior. We think that the rejection of this 
would be the rejection of the most vital and charac- 
teristic part, not merely of Christianity, but of 
all revealed religion. It would be the rejection of 
all that is practically most efficacious in bringing 
men to repentance and to righteousness, and of all 
that is fitted to work a positive, divinely attested 
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assurance in the mind of a sinner, that his sins are 
forgiven. ‘To the value and importance of such an 
assurance of the divine mercy we have several times 
alluded. It is essential to individual comfort, to 
what Paul emphatically calls ‘‘ peace with God.” 
This view makes the work and the death of Christ 
altogether peculiar. It separates, as by an impass- 
able barrier, the reconciling death of Christ from the 
death of any martyred saint, or martyred mission- 
ary. Men have often testified their fidelity to God 
and to his truth by yielding up their lives in his ser- 
vice ; but God has never testified of any of them, 
as he has of his Son, the Lord from heaven, that 
their death is the medium through which we may 
gain an assurance that He forgives us. They may 
be, in so far as they were like Christ, examples for 
our imitation ; but it is not through them, as through 
Christ, that we are instructed to draw nigh unto 
God, and offer our prayers and present our worship. 
It is not in their name that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins are to be preached among all nations. 
Our subject, as now presented, would admit of 
an extended application, both to those who have 
already been brought nigh to God through the blood 
of the cross, and to those to whom these appointed 
means of reconciliation have been hitherto unavail- 
ing. But after the prolonged demand which has 
been made on your attention, I will only add that, 
to us, all the reconciling virtue of heaven is con- 
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centrated in Christ. All merciful invitations are 
addressed to us through him. They come to us re- 
commended by all that is winning in his character, 
and by all that is moving in his death. Let us not 
resist the appeal which is thus made to us ; for how 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation, 
such extraordinary means of deliverance from the 
evils and the results of sin ! 


SERMON X. 


REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE. 


Acrs 11: 18.—WHEN THEY HEARD THESE THINGS, THSY HELD THEIR 
PEACE, AND GLORIFIED GoD, SAYING, THEN HATH GoD ALSO TO 
THE GENTILES GRANTED REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE. 


In the connection of this passage, we see a strik- 
ing exhibition first of prejudice, and then of the re- 
turn of better feelings, and their triumph over the 
prejudice. Some of the Christian Jews at Jerusa- 
lem found fault with Peter for going down to Cor- 
nelius at Cesarea, and for eating with him and his 
friends, who were Gentiles. But when Peter had 
explained to them, how God had in a vision directed 
him to go thither, in order to satisfy the mind of 
Cornelius, and how God had shown, by the grant of 
his Spirit, that the Gospel was appointed to break 
down the long standing barrier between the Jews 
and the Gentiles, and to make them both sharers of 
the divine grace, the complaining Christian Jews at 
once held their peace, and glorified God, saying, 
Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life. Well would it be for other Chris- 
tians, were they as prompt to hearken to reason, 
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and to dismiss unfounded prejudices, as these first 
converts at Jerusalem were. ‘Then would wider 
views take the place of narrower ones, without awak- 
ening disturbance and controversy, and all violent 
collisions of opinion among Christians be avoided. 
Then would truth need only to be clearly and calmly 
made known, in order to be joyfully received. Men, 
instead of wrangling with those in advance of them, 
would glorify God at every fresh discovery of his 
character and ways. They would thankfully ex- 
change ignorance for knowledge, and partial for freer 
and wider views. All human improvement must be 
reached by going in this direction. Every man, as 
he proceeds onward from his childhood, and is put 
in new situations, and gains experience, should be 
correcting his errors, and advancing in his under- 
standing of the ways and plans of the infinite and 
all-comprehending God. 

But leaving this thought, I design now to call 
your attention to the concluding statement in the 
text: ‘Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life.” I consider the meaning of 
this language to be the same as if it were said, 
Then has God also to the Gentiles granted the 
Gospel, the privilege of having the glad tidings 
preached unto them. The phrase—repentance unto 
life—is only an expressive circumlocution for the 
Gospel, a statement of its nature and design, of the 
effect which it was to produce, and had in this case 
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produced. The Jews had previously supposed, that 
the Gospel was to be preached only to the men of 
their own nation, that it was intended to bring them 
alone to repentance unto life. They had not ima- 
gined that it was designed just as much for the 
Gentile world. But the rehearsal of Peter’s vision 
to them, and the account of the sending down of 
the Spirit and of the gift of tongues on Cornelius 
and those with him, had corrected their mistaken 
idea, and led them to see that the proclamation of 
the Gospel—repentance unto life—was to be made 
to all nations. 

The text then teaches us this truth: The funda- 
mental conception of the Gospel is that it calls all 
men to repentance unto life. To the illustration of 
this truth I now ask your attention. As it is the 
most obvious and characteristic view which can be 
taken of the Gospel, it will require of us no labored 
exposition. I shall be satisfied, if I can bring it 
before you with the clearness and simplicity with 
which it seems to have lain in the minds of the 
Christians at Jerusalem. They could fall upon no 
other so natural expression of the Gospel, no other 
phrase so evidently indicative of its true character, as 
by calling it repentance unto life. The view thus 
foremost in their mind should be equally foremost 
in ours. 

1, All the persons, whose preaching is mentioned 
in the New Testament, appear to have preached 
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repentance unto life. John the Baptist, the har- 
binger of Christ, who was sent to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord, accomplished his ob- 
ject in no other way than by preaching repentance. 
He lifted up his voice in the wilderness of Judea : 
‘* Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
He made repentance and its fruits the condition of 
his baptism. He preached the baptism of repen- 
tance for the remission of sings; and this was the 
same thing as repentance unto life, that spiritual 
life which is the kingdom of heaven in the soul. 
Repentance of sin was the preparation for his bap- 
tism, and was to be its end and result. As a sign 
of the profession, the promise and the acknowledged 
duty of a new and penitent life, he plunged the 
crowds, which flocked to him, beneath the waters 
of the Jordan. Christ instructed the disciples, 
whom he while yet on earth sent out, to preach to 
the people repentance and the kingdom of heaven, 
Christ himself also preached in this way. The 
apostles on the day of Pentecost, when their hearers 
were pricked in the heart, and asked : What shall 
we do? said unto them: ‘‘ Repent and be baptised 
every one of you into the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost ;” that is, spiritual and eternal life ; 
for the gift of the Spirit, the Author of life, was the 
gift of life itself, or included this. Paul declared to 
the Athenians: ‘‘God now commandeth all men 
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everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness, by that man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” This was 
equivalent to saying to them, that by repentance 
they should gain eternal life ; Christ, the Judge, 
would secure this blessing to them. So when men 
are warned to flee from the wrath to come, the 
warning always is to repentance ; since it is only by 
repenting, by turning from sin to righteousness, that 
the coming wrath can be escaped. In like manner 
the call to believe in Christ is only, in other words, 
a call to repentance ; because believing in Christ, 
receiving Christ, coming to Christ, and all such 
forms of expression, denote submitting the mind 
to Christ, and leading that new life, which his 
religion requires ; and this is but another way of 
describing repentance. ‘We may say then that the 
one great, all-embracing command, which the Gos- 
pel addresses to men in their state of guilt and con- 
demnation, is the command to repent, to forsake 
their sins, and to turn unto righteousness. The 
language of Peter—‘‘ Repent ye therefore and be 
converted [in the Greek, convert, turn yourselves | 
that your sins may be blotted out”—is the epitome 
of all evangelical preaching. We thus easily prove, 
from the New Testament, that the fundamental 
duty enjoined by the Gospel is repentance. ' This 
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proof is on the face of the New Testament. It is 
thickly strown along the pages of this volume. It 
is equally evident that to this required repentance 
is attached the promise of spiritual and divine life. 
The whole Gospel is contained in the expression of 
our text—repentance unto life. The repentance is 
the duty and the act of man; and with the per- 
formance of this duty, with the turning from sin to 
holiness, God himself connects the life. The life 
is his gift; and he gives it to all the penitent, 
whether they be Gentiles or Jews. The divine 
merciful constitution, always in force since the fall, 
but which Christ alone has fully revealed, and 
which he has commanded to be published to every 
creature, is that repentance for sin brings life. 
This is a great and glorious truth. We would that 
it might be proclaimed, trumpet-tongued, in the ear 
of every sinner on earth. In order, however, that 
if may produce its full effect and impression, and 
beget in men the requisite assurance, it must be 
proclaimed in the name of God, and in connection 
with the mission and the character of Jesus Christ, 
the great Witness of God untomen. Would it not, 
if thus announced, arouse millions from their slum- 
bers, and lead them to seek a new life? And yet, 
though open to the understanding of a child, it has 
been so perplexingly mingled with other things, that 
we fear that many Christians, and more even than 
a few ministers, have failed to grasp it in its simple 
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purity. While seeking in the Gospel something 
else, they have too much forgotten that its whole 
essence is repentance unto life. 

2. But while it is the glory of the Gospel that it 
teaches the divine mercy to all the penitent ; and 
while we cheerfully concede, that, but for the Gos- 
pel, we might never have so understood this fact, as 
to be led to repentance ; we must yet say, as already 
intimated, that the truth itself, now in question, is 
older than the time of Christ’s coming. It is in 
fact as old as any dealings of God with our sinful 
race. The teaching of Christ and of his apostles 
“did not make it to be true, that God grants return- 
ing life unto the penitent. It was as true before 
the coming and the crucifixion of the Saviour, as it 
has been since. It is taught in the Old Testament 
scarcely less distinctly and explicitly than it is in 
the New. The most prominent and conspicuous 
element in the teaching of the prophets to the He- 
brews, is the inculcation of repentance with the 
connected promise of forgiveness. This central 
doctrine of all revealed religion was not, however, 
so frequently taught by these prophets as.a univer- 
sal truth. They urged it, as they had occasion to, 
mainly on the Hebrews themselves. In only one 
instance, that of Jonah, were they commanded to 
go and preach to a heathen nation. But it is in 
this instance remarkable, that though repentance 
and the promise of forgiveness were not a part of 
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the preaching—for Jonah was simply instructed to 
say: Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown 
—yet when the inhabitants, from the greatest of them 
even to the least of them, put on sackcloth, and 
turned every one from his evil way, God showed 
himself, as his prophet ever knew Him to be, merci- 
ful and of great kindness, and spared the city.— 
Hence, while Christ was the first who directed re- 
pentance and remission of sins to be preached among 
all nations, and to be preached in his name, it is 
still true that he announced, in this respect, no 
essentially new doctrine. He provided for the uni- 
versal publication of the truth ; but the truth which 
he taught is all eternal, belonging to the character 
of Him who never changes. God gave spiritual life 
to the penitent as freely before Christ came, as he 
has since, He gives it to-day as freely in the dark 
parts of the earth, where Christ is not known, if the 
penitent are there, as he gives it unto us ; for the 
law of his government is one, whether men are ac- 
quainted with it or not. It is however an unspeak- 
able favor to us, that we know the mind of God on 
this subject ; since the certainty that he grants 
pardon to the penitent, is the chief inducement to 
repent: and the state of the heathen world may 
convince us, that men, ignorant of this truth, are 
not likely to be won to repentance and life. But 
the Gospel of Christ is, after all, but the revelation 


to the world at large of a mystery, which was hid 
10 
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from ages and from generations. So, in the progress 
of time, other truths, ever the same to God, may 
unfold themselves to men, and emerge from obscu- 
rity into full light. The means employed to bring 
the sinful to repentance may be rendered increas- 
ingly efficacious ; and we believe that they will be, 
in proportion as the doctrine of Christ shall be more 
clearly apprehended, and more purely and earnestly 
preached ; but these changes, relatively to men, 
must not be thought of as the evidence of any thing 
new and changed in God. Christ must be regarded 
as the great revelation of the unseen God, the mani- 
festation of the Eternal Life unto men, the Being in 
whom dvwelleth all the fullness of the divinity bodily. 
But we are not warranted to think of him as having 
come into the world for any other purpose, than to . 
work a moral changein men themselves, to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. There is a way of viewing his interven- 
tion which throws dishonor on the divine govern- 
ment ; and there is also a way of viewing it, which 
upholds the honor of the divine government. Can 
we hesitate a moment to say, which of these must be 
the correct view P 

3. But in order to exhibit properly the truth, 
that repentance unto life is the Gospel, we need to 
consider more directly the meaning of this repen- 
tance, and its inherent connection with life. 
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What then, we inquire, is repentance ? Andin 
what natural relation does it stand to life P 

Repentance is the return of a mind which has sin- 
ned, back upon itself, disowning and renouncing its 
sin,—disowning it not asa fact, but as a right and 
justifiable thing. It is not the simple remonstrance 
of conscience against the sin, not the mere involun- 
tary admission that it was wrong to commit it, and 
the suffering of some temporary uneasiness after the 
commission, while yet the purpose is to enjoy all the 
supposed advantages of the sin. It is rather, the 
whole mind re-acting against the sin ; the will with 
the conscience, and the heart and the life with both. 
It is the renunciation of all fellowship with the 
sin ; the entire rejection of it asan unworthy thing, 
forbidden in every view that can be taken of it ; to 
be lamented as purely an evil, and as such to be con- 
demned both in itself and in all its results. The 
benefits, which the man delusively promised himself 
from it, he now accounts soiled and marred. He has 
stamped upon them, so long as they are held by him, 
the odious marks of his own baseness, and he there- 
fore refuses to retain them, and gives them back.— 
He washes his handsfrom the foulstain. A penitent 
soul thus recoiling against its sin, tries to separate 
itself as far aspossible from the sin. This is briefly the 
state of mind implied in repentance. It is an earn- 
est rebound of all that is morally true and upright 
in the mind against the sin ; and this, not for a 
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moment, but asa permanent state. It isastruggle 
of the spirit to snap its fetters and be free, 

Now, in order to show the connection of this re- 
pentance with life, let us further inquire whence the 
repentance starts, and whither it tends ? 

Whence does this repentance start? We say it 
starts and can start only from an idea of the right 
state and the true life of the soul. That which is 
repented of is sin; but that which makes it to be 
repented of, which shows sin in its true light, as an 
evil, must be something very different from sin. - It 
can only be the divine law, or the divine command- 
ment, ordained, as the apostle Paul tells us, unto 
life, and which, if always kept, would be the true 
life of the soul; for no one will deny that this law, 
supposing it not transgressed, must secure holiness 
and happiness to the soul. Repentance, then, always 
starts from a view of the law, or of the holiness 
which is itself life. Sin is death, spiritual death: 
and it would be an evil beyond remedy, if with the 
descent into sin, there were a loss of all idea of the 
holiness of the law, and of its included spiritual life ; 
if it were no longer possible to gain an idea of this 
law ; because no human life can rise above its idea. 
But so long as the image of the law is before the 
mind, and commands its homage, so long is it pos- 
sible for a man, however low he may have fallen, to 
repent, and return to the life of holiness. The 
man may, through the mercy of God, renounce his 
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sin, and re-attach himself with all his power to the 
law ; and though he cannot change his past charac- 
ter, he can give a wholly new direction to his future 
life. He can struggle against all that is sinful and de- 
graded in his spirit and habits, and pledge himself 
to a better, a righteous and heavenly life. He can 
approach indefinitely near to the realization of 
his idea ; and the merciful and helping Spirit of God 
can enable him to realize it perfectly. | 

This conducts us to the answer to the other ques- 
tion just proposed : Whither does this repentance 
tend? Obviously it tends unto life. It is in its nature 
just what our text calls it—repentance unto life, 
Starting from the true idea of life,it conducts the soul 
into life. In just so far as any raan has truly repent- 
ed, and put away his sins, he has made the transi- 
tion from death unto life. He has entered on a 
course, which, as compared with that he before pur- 
sued, is new, and points ina new direction. It has 
a new aim, and must lead to a new goal. Repent- 
ance is thus, for a sinner, the path to holiness and 
heaven. Repentance unto life is thus the Gospel 
of salvation. . 

But it may be asked,—What, according to this 
view, becomes of the previous sins? ‘They were 
once a part of the character ; they belonged to the 
accountable individual. Does he then cease to be 
held responsible for them ? We reply, What, ac- 
cording to any other rational and consistent view, 
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becomes of the previous sins? Is it not enough to 
say, that God forgives them? Isnot this all that 
can ever be truly said? Would we wish to deny 
the reality of the divine mercy in thiscase ? Would 
we separate the process and the exercise of the mercy 
from the process and the experience of the repent- 
ance? Would we place the theatre and the scene 
of this great transaction elsewhere than in the hu- 
man soul? Would we delude ourselves with the 
figment, that our sins, as fast as we repent of them, 
are transferred to Christ, and the responsibility and 
the punishment of them assumed by him? Would 
we say, in the words of Watts— 

‘‘ My soul looks back to see 

The burdens thou didst bear, 


When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there?” 


Do we not see that this is the complete denial of 
the divine mercy to the penitent ? 

It is a fact, not enough attended to, that the only 
possible way of escaping the responsibility and the 
guilt of past sins, is by repentance on the part of 
man, and simple forgiveness on the part of God. 
The only explanation of the salvation of a penitent 
sinner is found in the mercy of God. God forgives 
the penitent, and helps him to return to all right- 
eousness. In this fact lies the substance of the 
Gospel® God, in the Gospel of his Son, is merely 
giving publicity to this fact, and calling men to re- 
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pentance, that they may thus gain his own assur- 
ance that he forgives them. 

Under the divine merciful government, repent- 
ance is a way of acknowledging and meeting the 
responsibility of sin, and of freeing, ultimately, the 
sinner from that responsibility. It is a way, and 
the only way, of overcoming and eradicating sin. 
It enlists the soul in a vigorous struggle against it, 
and continues the struggle, till the disturbing power 
of the sin is removed, and ‘‘ the peace of God” has 
filled the soul. The conciliation of divine justice 
with divine mercy thus takes place in the mind it- 
self. God, while merciful, is thus just, and justifies, 
that is, makes just, or righteous, the sinner whom 
He pardons. Apart from this subjective concilia- 
tion of these two attributes of God, no alleged ob- 
jective conciliation of them could be of the least 
avail. Salvation from sin—life—is always a purely 
internal fact, however consequent on the outward 
exhibition of God in Christ. 

Will it be objected to this view, that it does not 
give sufficient prominence to the divine grace P 
We see not how the objection can be made ; but 
let us look at it, and admit it, if it has weight. The 
view we have taken is plainly not inconsistent with 
the notion of grace. It supposes grace in God origi- 
nally and eternally, in that he is willing to pardon 
and save the penitent. It makes mercy an essential 
attribute of the divine nature, irrespectively of any- 
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thing done by Christ. It beholds in Christ the im- 
pressive exhibition of this mercy, and the medium 
of its free and unrestricted exercise. God is in 
Christ calling men to repent and to receive the 
mercy. How possibly could we make the idea of 
mercy more prominent ?- 

The publication to men of this merciful constitu- 


tion is also an additional act of mercy. If it is a ° 


benefit to us to be assured that God will give life 
to the penitent, then the sending of his Son among 
us to give us this assurance, and to bring us to re- 
pentance unto life, is plainly a further evidence of 
mercy. 

Again—while according to the view which we 
have presented, repentance is the appointed condi- 
tion of spiritual life, it is yet an act of mercy in 
God that he accepts this repentance. Repentance 
is not a virtue which merits life. It is not the 
ground of a, claim, which the repenting man may 
urge on the justice of God. It is simply a merci- 
fully established condition, on which pardon and 
life are received. The salvation thus obtained is 
still a divine gift. In order to render this apparent 
we need only to consider that it belongs. to God alone 
to determine the results of our actions; and that 
he connects with them such results as he pleases. 
We have the power to sin, and the power to repent 
of our sins ; but we have no direct and immediate 
control over the consequences of our sin and of our 
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repentance. God alone determines these conse- 
quences ; and he determines them in a way to de- 
clare, in the one case, his righteousness, and in the 
other, his mercy. Thus a man, we will suppose, | 
lies or steals. This is his act ; but the remorse 
which he feels in his soul, when he subsequently 
thinks of his sin, is not his act, but the act of God, 
working in him through his conscience, and forcing 
on him the conviction, that he has armed the divine 
justice against himself, which will not fail to pur- 
sue him, even though human justice should never 
overtake him. But suppose him now to repent be- 
fore God of his sin, and to make the best reparation 
in his power to the men whom he has injured. 
While his soul is humbled within him, he yet ex- 
periences peace. With the return to God and to 
rectitude, he finds the return of a new life. Who 
gives him this new life and peace? He no more 
creates it in his own soul, than he created the bitter 
tumult and anguish which followed his lying, or his 
stealing. The peace and the life which he now 
feels, are wholly beyond his power to produce. He 
_has them, but God gives them to him. They are 
the proof of the divine mercy to him, It thus ap- 
pears that pardon and spiritual life, though always 
following repentance, are yet always divine gifts. 
God seals them to the mind, and, in so doing, as 
really manifests his mercy, as when making internal 


trouble follow sin, he exhibits his righteousness. 
10* 
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We add, that God, so far as inducements are con- 
cerned, leads men to repentance. By his word, his 
providence and his Spirit, by every view of sin and 
duty, by every consideration drawn from his govern- 
ment, he calls them to turn from their sinful ways. 
And all who are thus drawn to actual repentance, 
are ever ready to acknowledge that they are influ- 
enced by motives which He addresses tothem. We 
hence make the agency of God in bringing men to 
repentance as great as it wisely can be. 

It is evident then from all these considerations, 
that the mercy of God is not in any way undervalued, 
nor pusned into the background, by the view which 
conditions the salvation of men on their repentance. 
In maintaining the invariable connection between 
repentance and life, we undermine no doctrine of 
the Gospel, but simply give prominence to what is 
most characteristic of the Gospel. We trust that 
we have sufficiently shown that repentance and re- 
mission of sins—repentance as the duty of man, and 
remission as the act of God—really make up the 
Gospel. These two things constitute the substance 
of the preaching, which Christ has appointed, and 
which the nations need. We do not say that a 
great many other special and general topics will not 
need to be urged : but they will all have reference 
to these two points. 

Repentance unto life—such is the doctrine which 
we commend to our hearers to-day. We are all 
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commanded to exercise this repentance. It is no 
partial repentance ; it is not the turning from some 
single sin ; it is not the renunciation of any one 
wrong habit, against which a particular movement 
of reform is directed ; but it is a complete repent- 
ance, as universal and as various as our individual 
sins and sinfulness. It must be co-extensive with 
the power which sin has gained over us. It must 
go the whole length of sin in the soul, and re-act 
with earnestness and energy against all that is 
wrong in us. Starting from the divine law, in its 
utmost breadth and purity, it must set itself to root 
out and to exterminate all that is in conflict with 
the dominion of this law in the mind, and to reform, 
renew and revivify the whole character, till we shall 
be fitted for the holy and blessed life of heaven. 
Have we exercised such a repentance ? Has it re- 
. stored us to life? Has it brought us into fellow- 
ship with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ ? 
These are the most vitally important questions which 
we can put to ourselves. They concern us all alike. 
They are independent of any of the diverging views, 
which our education and our particular religious 
connections may have led us to adopt. They belong 
not to the controverted points of theology, but to 
the practical spirit and essence of religion and the 
religious life. They are questions which we cannot 
safely adjourn. They demand that we should meet 
them, and meet them to-day. To-day, the com- 
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mand of heaven to us is, to-day, after so long a time, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 

I might say much to show the reasonableness of 
this repentance: but I urge it now, not on the 
ground that it is reasonable, that it is the sole evi- 
dence of an honest mind, and that it is always a 
satisfaction to an upright man to acknowledge his 
faults ; but I urge it, because it is the sole condition 
of spiritual life. It is an unalterable, an irrepeal- 
able condition. It is the settled constitution of the 
divine government in relation to our sinful race. 
We cannot have spiritual life without this forsaking 
of all sin, and turning to all righteousness. So long 
as we continue in the practice of any known sin, we 
are opposing an obstinate resistance to every motive 
and to every appeal of the Gospel of Christ, and are 
making this great manifestation of the mercy and 
love of God powerless with regard to ourselves. 

’ Will we then remain in impenitence ? Will we > 
resist the call of heaven to-day ? What advantage 
can we hope from such a course ? Sin is not only 
a wrong, an unjustifiable thing ; it is death, and 
brings death. It is the negation of law, duty and 
happiness ; it is a descent into disorder, darkness 
aud perdition. It is flight from God and heaven. 
It should, therefore, be at once forsaken, as the 
soul’s worst enemy, the blaster of all its hopes. 

May I not hope that the views now presented 
will be allowed a lodging-place in the mind of every 
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hearer, and lead him to reflection, self-examination 
and prayer? O that we might all be led to re- 
pentance unto life! ‘* Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and 
let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon.” | 


SERMON XI. 


THE LAW OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IN GOD 
GOVERNS HIS WILL 


Hes. 11: 16—Wuererore Gop IS NOT ASHAMED TO BE CALLED 
THEIR Gop. 


Ir may be thought that correct views of the char- 
acter of God must preclude us from ascribing to Him 
the feeling of shame, or any analogous feeling; nor 
shall we vindicate the propriety of applying it to Him 
in the sense in which it is experienced by men. ‘This 
emotion arises in us, only when we have done some- 
thing either plainly wrong, or forbidden by the ac- 
knowledged maxims of propriety. Actions and ex- 
pressions, of which our fellow men have knowledge, 
‘are subjected to their judgment ; and the sense of 
shame is awakened, when any one, aware of the rules 
on which this judgment proceeds, is conscious to him- 
self of having transgressed them. A susceptibility 
of this feeling has been implanted within us by our 
Maker ; and, like all our other natural feelings, it 
answers a wise and good purpose. The design of 
it is to guard us against shameful actions. It has 
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respect to our conduct in society, or as liable to be 
publicly known. It isintimately connected with our 
moral feelings, and a natural ally of these feelings, 
sustaining to them the same relation, as our love of 
honor and esteem. ‘The sense of shame is indeed 
the exact opposite of that feeling which we experi- 
ence, when our fellow-men approve and commend 
us. It isthe feeling which we have when they re- 
proach and contemnus. ‘The love of honor is a com- 
bination of our social feelings and of our love of right ; 
and the sense of shame is a like combination of our 
social feelings and of our dread of merited censure. 
This at least isthe true account of our love of honor 
and our sense of shame in their unperverted state, or 
so long as they have not been warped in accomoda- 
tion to any false social standard, to any unsound rules 
of judgment. No right-minded man is ashamed of 
anything, simply because the ill-judging reproach 
him for it ; he feels ashamed, only when the con- 
demnatory opinions of others are the echo of his 
disapproving judgment of himself. We thus see 
that the sense of shame is properly a guardian of 
virtue, and a punisher of vice. It favors holiness, 
and rebukes sin. 

This view relieves us from any difficulty in ascri- 
bine something closely resembling this feeling to 
God. When the author of our text, speaking of 
some of the holy men under the ancient dis- 
pensation, says, that ‘‘ God is not ashamed to be 
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called their God ;” we easily discover his meaning. 
We perceive in his words a referencee to these two 
ideas ; first, that there belongs to God the perfec- 
tion of moral character,—the character which we 
denote, when we say that He loves righteousness, 
and hates wickedness ; and, secondly, that he exhibits 
this character, by acting in a public capacity, in the 
view and in the judgment of the moral universe, 
who will be constituted, if I may so speak, the judges 
of his acts and his ways. As thus lying open to the 
observation, the knowledge, and the judgment of all 
moral beings, He is not ashamed to be called the 
Friend and the Rewarder of the men of faith and of 
righteousness, enumerated in this chapter, and of 
all others of like character. 

Let me then call your attention to some reflections 
on this view of God. We will contemplate him, 
first, as immutably righteous; and, secondly, as pub- 
licly manifesting the righteousness of his character, 
in his treatment of all his creatures. 

I. There is in God the basis of a truly righteous 
character. There belongs to Him the reality of right- 
eousness in its highest perfection. 

In order to mean anything by this language, we 
must understand it to assert that he possesses in the 
highest measure, the character which we denote by 
the word righteousness, when we apply it to men. 
There is in God the same moral standard, the same 
rule of moral judgment which we find in ourselves. 
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The rule of righteousness is an eternal and immutable 
rule, which the will of God does not create, and 
which it cannot destroy. I would not speak of it 
as a rule independent of the divine mind ; for no- 
thing whatever can be thus denominated ; and if the 
rule of righteousness could be thus conceived of, its 
perpetual authority would be impaired. I must 
however declare that it is, in one important sense, 
wholly independent of the divine will. Doubtless 
the will of God always conforms to it, always ex- 
presses it ; but this is a very different thing from 
saying that the will of God creates it. The law of 
righteousness in God is-no more the creation of His 
will, than the law of righteousness in man is the 
creation of man’s will. The law of righteousness in 
God as much governs the acts of His will, as the law 
of righteousness in man is required to govern the acts 
of man’s will. If we did not take this view, we 
could not call God righteous ; or, if we called Him 
so, there would be no meaning in our language ; for 
there would be in Him no measure, or standard of 
righteousness ; and hence no reason in his nature 
for acting agreeably to that rule of righteousness, 
which He has given to his creatures. In this case, 
He would be a mere arbitrary Prescriber of righte- 
ousness to his creatures : but the prescription would 
correspond to nothing in Himself, and be no revela- 
tion of His own nature and character. Now in oppo- 
sition to this view, we maintain that He is eternally 
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a law of righteousness unto Himself. He ever con- 
forms to a righteous law, which exists in his own 
nature ; and he can no more be thought of as the 
creator of this law, than as the creator of Himself, 
of his own existence. The ultimate foundations of 
the law of rectitude are thus independent of the 
divine enactment. We, as creatures, receive the 
law, and can receive it, only as an expression of the 
divine will ; but this will is not the primary source 
of the law. 

That what we have now said is true, may be ren- 
dered more apparent by a consideration of our own 
case. The moral law in us is not anything which 
we create. It isnot anything which moralists and 
legislators have created. All that the best of these | 
can ever do, is to ascertain and to declare it, in cer- 
tain cases. The moral law governs our will. It is 
a law to us, and over us. We find it in our con- 
science ; and find ourselves required to subject our 
will to our conscience. Righteousness in us is sim- 
ply the conformity of our spirit and life to this law. 
As we merely find, but do not make the law, so we can 
neither repeal nor change it. We cannot make it 
require anything else than what it actually requires 
of us. So it is with all other human beings, in re- 
lation to this law, or so much as they know of 1t.— 
We hence naturally think of it as one and unchange- 
able. We think of it as the eternal, all-compre- 
hending rule of moral action. We feel that no being, 
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whose conduct is not measured by this rule, can be 
a moral being. We ascribe it to God as His law 
the revelation of His holiness unto his creatures.— 
It exists in us only because it existsin Him. It 
makes us capable of righteousness, just as he is ca- 
pable of it. It renders us subjects of the require- 
ment to be righteous, as He is righteous ; morally 
perfect as He is morally perfect. Can we then 
doubt that the same standard of right, which thus 
exists in our mind, exists alsoin His mind? Can 
we doubt that the divine law is, in its origin, as in- 
dependent of the divine will, as the copy of this law 
given to us, in our conscience, is independent of our 
will? Must there not be an important sense, in 
which it may be called a law over God, just as it is 
alaw overus ? And must not the perfect righteous- 
ness of God consist in the perfect conformity of his 
will to this law ? Whaton any other view, can we 
mean by the “‘ righteousness of God ?” 

Nor let it be thought by any, that we speak ir- 
reverently of God, when we thus represent the law 
of righteousness as independent of his will ; when we 
speak of his will, not as the source of this law, but 
as acknowledging it, and conforming to it. There 
must certainly be some things in God back of his 
will. His knowledge and his wisdom we always 
think of as back of his will. He does not, by an 
act of his will, bring into existence his infinite un- 
derstanding ; but this understanding is a guide to 
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all the acts of his will, and makes them wise and 
good. In like manner, the rules of righteousness, 
the eternal principles of moral truth and moral order, 
do not owe their being to the will of God, but, like 
his infinite understanding, are, in the sense in which 
we speak, back of his will ; and his will simply re- 
cognizes, expresses, and gives effect to them. It is 
ag possessing and owning the authority of these 
moral laws, that God puts forth all the acts of his 
will. We thus make the foundations of moral 
truth, the great law of righteousness, independent 
of any will whatever. We lodge them in the eter- 
nal divine nature ; in the necessary being and per- 
fection of God ; that perfection which belongs to 
Him as the possessor, independently of his will, of 
all moral ideas. ‘This is the only way in which we 
can think of God with a becoming reverence. Thus 
alone can we give significance to the question of 
Abraham : Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right P 

If, on the other hand, we make the will of God, 
not merely a faithful expression, but also the source 
and ultimate ground of right ; if we think of recti- 
tude as founded and constituted by this mere will ; 
and exalt arbitrary will above everything else in 
God even ; we then in reality form to ourselves a 
very unworthy idea of the Governor of the universe. 
We thus sacrifice his wisdom, his holiness, his re- 
gard for moral truth and moral order, to the idea of 
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mere power, mere caprice. We unsettle and re- 
move the sole foundations of our deep reverence for 
His holy nature. We make Him a being whose will 
it is impossible to resist ; but at the same time one 
whom it is impossible for us to love and to trust. 
Power, guided by wisdom and righteousness, is 
venerable, and comforts while it awes us. But 
power, overriding everything else, and unrestrained 
by wisdom, righteousness and goodness, can be an 
object of love and of trust to no man, and to no 
moral being. Some, in teaching the doctrine of the 
divine decrees, have nearly fallen into this error of 
sacrificing all that 1s moral and venerable in God to 
mere power and will. We ourselves believe in the 
divine decrees ; but we believe in them as originat- 
ing, not in lawless will, but in infinite wisdom, right- 
eousness and kindness. We would say with Paul, 
that God ‘ worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will,” or according to those eternal laws of 
wisdom and justice, which govern his will, and to 
which it always conforms. We hold, not only that 
God always does right, but that He is always un- 
der, and always acknowledges, the obligation to do 
right. We would enthrone moral law as supreme 
in the universe, supreme even in God himself. Thus 
only can we lay a solid foundation for our confidence 
and love, and rest quietly in the conviction, that 
the interests of righteousness and goodness are 
always and everywhere safe. 
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We have thus far explained and vindicated our 
idea of the righteousness of God as a real perfection 
of his character. He has the law of righteousness 
in Himself, acknowledges its supremacy, and is con- 
cerned to uphold its authority. Righteousness in 
Him is not different in its nature from what it is in 
ourselves. It is our best ideas of righteousness 
freed from their imperfections. The proof that God 
is thus righteous will be further presented in what 
remains to be said. 

II. Let us next contemplate God as acting ina 
public capacity, in the view of his creatures, and 
exhibiting to them his moral perfection. In this 
way he constitutes his creatures, in some sort, the 
judges of his acts. He presents Himself, may I 
say, as having the righteousness of his character to 
sustain before the moral universe, so that all beings 
shall be impressed with the irresistible conviction 


of his holiness and his wisdom. Of course I cannot ~ 


mean, that He renders Himself amenable to any 
narrow, partial and prejudiced judgments of his 
creatures, or that He encourages, in any way, a pre- 
sumptuous and self-confident spirit on the part of 
men. But I mean, that in proportion as we, and 
other moral beings, will judge broadly and wisely, 
according to the best light we can get, and the best 
opportunities which our growing experience and 
observation may supply, both we and they shall see 
the ever-accumulating proofs of His perfect moral 
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character. The proofs will multiply upon us, ag 
our ability to read them shall. be enlarged. The 
character of God must, in the end, fully approve 
itself to the moral judgment of the created universe. 

The authority on which we now rely for making 
these statements, is contained in our text : Where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God. 
The distinct implication of this language is, that 
God would account himself dishonored, exposed to 
the imputation of acting unworthily, in his public 
character as Ruler of the universe, if, in his treat- 
ment of his creatures, there were any departure 
from the rules of perfect wisdom and rectitude. 
This general rule is plainly warranted by the par- 
ticular case to which the writer refers. God was - 
not ashamed to bestow honors and rewards on such 
men as Abel and Enoch, Noah and Abraham. 
Their known character was a full justification of 
His treatment of them. But this clearly implies, 
that it would have been unbecoming in Him thus to 
distinguish men of less faith and of less piety, and 
much more, persons devoid of faith and of piety. 
But if, in the case of the men here mentioned, God 
would have compromised his character in the view 
of his creatures, by any departure from the laws of 
righteousness, then it must be true, that he would 
equally compromise his character, by deviating from 
the same righteous laws, in his way of treating any 
other men. 
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We have, then, in the text a two-fold argument 
to show that God, in his public capacity, as moral 
Governor and Judge, will deal righteously with all 
his creatures, The argument is drawn conjointly 
from the law of righteousness in God, and from the 
relation in which he has placed himself to the moral 
universe. As a moral Governor, He stands pledged 
to all other moral beings to administer his govern- 
ment over each and all of them according to the 
rules of perfect wisdom and righteousness. In the 
word righteousness, we include also every consistent 
manifestation of goodness. 

We will illustrate this double security for the 
perfection of the divine administration, by referring 
to some of the ways in which God acts publicly, in 
the view of his creatures, and thus gives them an 
opportunity of judging hisacts. Everything in his 
treatment of moral agents belongs here. But we 
will now confine ourselves to the view of Him, first, 
as rewarding the righteous, and, secondly, as pun- 
ishing the wicked: for we shall thus embrace some- 
what of his previous conduct towards both classes. 

God, we are told, will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds. His creatures on earth shall 
receive from him the things done in the body, ac- 
cording to that which they have done, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. There is included, in 
the idea of rewards and of punishments, a reference 
to the particular character and conduct of each one, 
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and a like reference to the means and opportunities 
enjoyed by each for ascertaining his duty, and form- 
ing his character aright. 

Now, in relation to those whom He will accept as 
his children, and admit to his fellowship and favor, 
the language and spirit of our: text justify us in 
saying, that He will make an open exhibition of his 
perfect righteousness, mingled suitably with his 
goodness and mercy. Wemay be confident that he 
will reward nothing but virtue. He will honor only 
faith, obedience and moral steadfastness. He will 
take account of all the circumstances and situations 
in which his creatures, during their moral training, 
were placed. He will consider the degree of light 
which they enjoyed ; the measure of moral earnest- 
ness which they manifested ; the care which they 
evinced in guarding against sin ; the diligence with 
which they sought truth and goodness ; and the 
fidelity and courage with which, amidst difficulties 
and temptations, they adhered to their convictions. 
He will have respect to all the advantages, and to 
all the disadvantages of their earthly situation. He 
will look to their secret motives and aims, to what 
they really were in spirit and in character. The 
external professions, the outward manifestations of 
zeal, which may have caught the eye, and won the 
applause of men, will be estimated by Him accord- 
ing to their intrinsic worth. Purity of mind, ex- 


hibited in purity of life, in resistance of temptation, 
11 
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in victory over sin, and in withstanding the power 
of corrupting examples, must however be the main 
thing which He will honor with His approval. The 
view of his character given in our text, even were 
it less fully sustained by the general teachings of 
Scripture, warrants our strongest confidence on this 
point. 

But if this is what the righteous God and the 
public Governor of the moral universe will reward, 
we can further tell in what the reward will consist. 
It will be no mere arbitrary exaltation, nothing 
which is not in due proportion and correspondence 
to the righteous character itself. It will be simply 
that state of moral happiness and mora! security, 
for which the righteous shall have become fitted. 
There must be then, scope for differences, for varie- 
ties of condition and enjoyment, in the future world, 
in some resemblance to what we see in this world. 
Doubtless also there will be scope for growth. If 
some, as the fruit of a more mature virtue, a riper 
holiness, may have an advantage over others, as 
they start in the future life, yet all may find an op- 
portunity for ever advancing improvement and bless- 
edness. All this we may conclude from the fact, 
that the righteous Rewarder of men will make a 
public illustration of His own character, in assign- 
ing the rewards. He will do nothing in the way of 
favoritism ; everything will be determined by the 
rules of moral fitness. God, if I may speak in the 
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spirit of my text, would be ashamed to exhibit Him- 
self to the universe, in any light differing from this. 
In all the rewards which he will confer, however 
diversified they may be in degree, He will proceed 
in away to command the approval of the moral 
universe. He will show himself a God of right- 
eousness, and as much bound by its eternal laws, as 
any of his creatures are bound by them. The moral, 
the fit and the wise will wholly exclude the arbi- 
trary and the capricious. 

So also with the retributions which may overtake 
the wicked. All these will be determined by the 
rules of moral fitness. There will be nothing in 
' their nature and severity, and nothing in their dura- 
tion, which the Scriptures speak of as eternal, to 
which the enlightened conscience of the moral uni- 
verse will not respond. ‘There will be in them no 
circumstance of wanton infliction, nothing bespeak- 
ing a delight in causing pain for itsown sake. The 
punishments will be strictly moral punishments, 
proportioned exactly to their moral causes—the 
sins which have rendered them necessary—and suif- 
ed to sustain moral law. God will punish ill-desert 
as such, and according to its degree, no more and 
no less. 

We conclude therefore that there may be all sorts 
of degrees in the bitter recollections and self-accu- 
sing reflections of the lost inthe future world. The 
state of each one there will be put in correspondence 
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with his character here. No one will suffer more 
than the ends of righteousness may require. No 
one will experience a worse doom than he will see 
that he has created for himself. 

In saying this, we do not pretend to form any 
estimate of what these sufferings may amount to. 
It is not for us to measure and define them, nor even 
to assert that they can be measured and defined. 
We know that they constitute a dark and fearful 
backeround, in all the representations, which God 
has given us of the future state of the ungodly. 
We shall not attempt to penetrate into these un- 
explored and unilluminated depths; but would 
simply point to them, as the Scriptures do, for the 
purpose of warning. But yet we cannot hesitate to 
declare that justice, wisdom, fitness and the eternal 
laws of moral order, must reign there, as they reign 
everywhere else in the universe of God. Leaving, 
as we feel we must, the measure, the intensity of the 
future punishment of sin wholly undetermined, com- 
mitting it as an unascertained, and for us unascer- 
tainable quantity, which, if our hopes may lessen, 
our fears may also swell, to the known righteous 
pleasure of the Supreme Governor, it is enough that 
we possess the assurance, which the argument of 
our text warrants, that no sufferings but such as 
the rules of moral government may render necessary, 
can ever overtake any soul. And this conclusion-— 
the only one of great practical value—may convey 
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instruction to two classes of persons ; to those who, 
with little reference t o permanent moral impression, 
delight in sketching the most vivid and startling 
pictures of the condition of the righteously condemn- 
ed ; and to those who would remove all that is most 
appalling from our conceptions of the state of the 
wicked. Let both weigh the import of the unde- 
niable truth, that God wili stand before the universe 
as fully vindicated in the punishments which follow 
sin, as in the rewards which follow holiness. The 
wisdom and the righteousness of the divine govern- 
ment will be rendered equally conspicuous in both. 
We may be as certain of this as we are that God 
will never expose himself to merited reproach, that 
he will not allow himself to be put to shame before 
his universe, Standing clear of all our partialities 
and of all our resentments, He will also ever stand 
clear of every dishonoring imputation on his public 
acts. His throne is established in righteousness. 
He will be justified in his sayings, and will overcome 
when He is judged. 

We may gather from what has been said a correct 
idea of the divine government. It is a government 
of moral law, as opposed to a government of arbi- 
trary will. It is the government of a God of right- 
eousness over beings who are required to be 
and to do right. It is this kind of government 
in its highest conceivable perfection, since the rule 
of moral fitness is always maintained in absolute 
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supremacy. This rule is common to the Governor 
and to the governed, and binds both equally. We 
are not required to speak unrighteously for God, 
and to accept his person. In the most absolute 
governments on earth, the ruler is not subject to 
the same laws as the ruled ; but the divine govern- 
ment is totally unlike any such arbitrary despotism. 
Eternal wisdom and righteousness dictate all its 
measures. 

But let us not think of the righteousness of God 
as excluding benignity and mercy. Righteousness, 
in its largest sense, especially in a public ruler, al- 
ways includes something of goodness. Only let us 
not, on the other hand, push the notion of goodness 
to such a length, as to make it trench on the well- 
being of the divine government. It is always a good 
thing, that the interests of moral law and of moral 
order should be upheld ; never a good thing, that 
they should be sacrificed. These two attributes— 
two we commonly reckon them, though they are 
perhaps nothing more than two differing views of 
one divine perfection—as divine wisdom governs 
them, are never at variance. God willalways show 
us as much favor as our character will allow ; never, 
{ think, more. He is willing that we should change 
our character, wherein it is wrong ; and He merci-~ 
fully encourages us to do this. The Gospel of 
Christ is his own appointed means of effecting the 
needed change in human character. It is a divine 
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call of all men to repentance ; and a divine promise 
of forgiveness to ali the penitent. Let us hasten 
to obey this heavenly call. Let us bring our mind 
and life into full subjection to the Gospel of Christ. 
Let us turn from all sin to all righteousness. Let 
us live as pilgrims and strangers on the earth, ever 
looking for a better country, that is, a heavenly ; 
and then God will not be ashamed to be called our 
God. Consistently with all his attributes, He will 
make us blessed forever. 


SERMON XII. 


CHRIST A WITNESS TO THE TRUTH. 


Preached in Rochester, N. Y. before the New York Baptist Union for Minis- 
terial Education, July 11, 1854, 


Joun 18: 87.—To THIS END was I BORN, AND FOR THIS CAUSE CAME 
I INTO THE WORLD, THAT] SHOULD BEAR WITNESS UNTO THE TRUTH? 
EVERY ONE THAT IS OF THE TRUTH HEARETH MY VOICE. 


THE appearance of Christ for examination before 
Pilate, the Roman Governor of Judea, is a scene of 
special interest in his wonderful life. Pilate was not 
a Jew; and he had none of the feelingsand prejudices 
ofaJew. Owing, perhaps, partly to this fact, and part- 
ly to the solemuity of the occasion, our Saviour ad- 
dressed him in language differing somewhat from any 
which he had been wont to employ in speaking to the 
chief men among the Jews. His words are marked 
by explicitness and calm elevation ; and we wonder 
not that Paul should have referred to them as the 
“witness of a good confession.” While repelling 
the charge of setting himself up as a king, in the ob- 
noxious civil sense, he yet wnhesitatingly admits it 
in the moral sense. In this sense it could work no 

prejudice hurtful to him in the mind of Pilate ; for 
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this magistrate must have known that the same title 
was sometimes applied to eminent heathen teachers. 
Christ spoke to him in a way to free him from mis- 
leading associations, to give him a right idea of his 
religion, and to gain from him a just and favorable 
hearing. In proof of the statement that his king- 
dom is not of this world, he appealed to the fact that 
he allowed not his servants to fight in his behalf. 

In our text he announces in positive terms the ob- 
ject of his mission : and we know of no other passage 
in which he states it with equal clearness and em- 
phasis: To THIS END WAS I BoRN, AND FOR THIS 
CAUSE CAME I INTO THE WORLD, THAT I SHOULD BEAR 
WITNESS UNTO THE TRUTH : EVERY ONE THAT IS OF 
THE TRUTH HEARETH MY VOICE. 

In considering these remarkable words, which ut- 
tered in calm dignity, must have deeply impressed the 
mind of Pilate, allow me to call your attention to 
the following points : 

J. The nature of raz TRUTH to which our Saviour 
bore witness ; 

II. Whatis implied by his BEARING wITNESs to this 
truth ; and, 

III. What is meant by BEING OF THE TRUTH, and 
how it is that EVERY ONE, having this qualification, 
HEARETH HIS VOICE. 

I. We consider the nature of THE TRUTH to which 
our Saviour bore witness. . 

We must here, in the eae put some limitation 
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on the utmost possible meaning of this expression, 
THE TRUTH. It is evident that Christ did not come 
to teach men all sorts of truth. He said nothing to 
them about mathematical or physical truth. He 
laid open none of the startling wonders of either as- 
tronomy or geology. He gave us no means of ascer- 
taining the age of our planet, and helped us not at 
all to settle the question now occupying the learned, - 
whether there is reason to believe in a multiplicity 
of inhabited worlds. He taught us nothing directly 
concerning the true theory of civil government, and 
the best mode of organizing civil society. He made 
no reference to such matters as eloquence, poetry, 
and the fine arts. So we might go on and exclude 
still other subjects, connected with the learning and 
pursuits of our time, from his teachings. We say 
not that the truth which he declared is to be without 
influence on the views which we are to form on some 
of these subjects. But none of these came immedi- 
ately within the range of topics to which he called 
attention. He left all such matters to be explored and 
discovered by the science of coming times, under the 
powerful incentives which his religion, or any other 
forces might supply. It isenough however to beable to 
say, that he laid no check on such investigations, and 
that his teachings, rightly understood, never impli- 
cate themselves in hostility with any of the doctrines 
of science ; but, on the contrary, as a general fact, 
receive illustration and support from science. Re- 
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ligion enters into human life, not asa disturbing 
element, but as a composing power. 

The distinctive character of the truth which Christ 
came to teach, is expressed by the word spiritual ; 
relating, that is, to the moral condition of man’s 
spirit, and to its wants, duties and perfection, as the 
subject of a divine spiritual law, and the heir of a 
' spiritual immortality. Christianity will never, we 
think, be perfectly apprehended, and never be wholly 
freed from the errors and misconceptions under which 
probably some of its friends may look at it, till this 
fundamental designation of its nature shall be better 
understood, and much more deeply and thoroughly 
pondered, than it has hitherto generally been. We 
might, were there time, illustrate this statement by 
referring to the two main points of all Christian 
teaching, sin and redemption, concerning both of 
which, views more or less at variance with the spir- 
itual nature of Christianity are prevalent, though by 
no means universally held. Processes, which can 
only take place within the soul of morally free be- 
ings, are too often spoken of as if lying without the 
soul’s activity. Sin is sometimes placed partly be- 
yond the sphere of freedom and of possible conscious- 
ness ; and redemption is by many contemplated quite 
as much as anexternal, objective fact, as an internal, 
spiritual state. Salvation is viewed as a matter first 
fully existing without us, and not as a thing which 
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has no existence, till it is realized in the experience 
and life of men. 

But foregoing a special discussion of these points, 
we shall refer to two or three views of Christ’s teach- 
ing, from which its all-pervading spiritual nature will 
appear. 

I. Christ, as well as his apostles after him, taught 
the Gospel, in the special and limited sense of this 
term, We mean by this, that they declared and 
urged the truths, which look directly to the pardon 
and moral recovery of men, to their reconciliation 
with God. Contemplating men as sinners, they pro- 
claimed to them the God of holiness as, at the same 
time and equally, the God of love. ‘They spoke of 
this love as no factitious matter, owing its existence 
to the incarnation and work of Christ ; but as a real 
and eternal attribute of the divine mind, finding in 
Christ alone its adequate manifestation. The design 
of Christ’s coming, in this respect, was to make a 
declaration to men of what God always and essen- 
tially is. It was not to bring into harmony and con- 
ciliate the exercise of previously incompatible attri- 
butes, for in God there can be no such attributes ; 
but to reveal all the divine attributes as wisely and 
honorably, as well as naturally, harmonizing them. 
selves in the pardon of the penitent, and the return 
to holiness of the previously disobedient. The sal- 
vation which Christ came to reveal is wholly a moral 
or spiritual salvation. It consists not in anything 
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done without us, but in the moral change effected 
by the exhibition of God in Christ within us. It is 
the renovation of our character and life, the destruc- 
tion of the power and habit of sin, and the restored 
fellowship of the soul with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. 

Now Christ in his teaching gave prominence to 
those doctrines concerning God and concerning man, 
which appeal most powerfully to the mind in order 
to bring it into thisholy and saved state. He taught 
the sinfulness of man, and the righteousness and 
mercy of God. He presented them, not as naked 
dogmas to be held intellectually, and to be defended 
by argument, but as facts, of which we are to find 
the meaning, as well as the evidence and verification, 
in ourselves. He well knew that the sentiment of 
fear, acting alone, has no adaptedness to reconcile 
us to God, but that it rather begets in us estrange- 
ment. We naturally turn from a being, whom our 
sins, or any other cause, may lead us to look upon. 
as an object of mere dread. We might, indeed, as 
sinners, be able to find no fault with a God, whose 
holiness should be without any pity to the wrong- 
doer ; but such is not the God whom our exigencies 
require, and such, we would thankfully acknowledge 
it, is not the God whom Christ came to declare to 
us. He effectually removes our shyness and suspi- 
cion, the progeny of our sin, and once more wins us 
by the view of a God of love, who, while disapproy- 
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ing our unholy character, mercifully calls us to re- 
pentance, and aids us in returning to righteousness. 

This view of God, asa being in whom love co- 
exists with justice, and codperates with the justice, 
in working, through Christ, our moral recovery, con- 
stitutes, we think, the main substance of the Gospel 
as a reconciling system, exciting our repentance, and 
securing our pardon. This is primarily the truth 
which Christ was born and came into the world to 
teach. It is not, however, the mere verbal inculca- 
tionof it, which gives it its efficacy ; but the whole 
of that moving exhibition of it, which we behold in 
the living and dying Saviour. In this truth, thus 
enforced on the mind, there resides a spiritual power, 
which is adapted to win and arouse the soul, and 
quicken it into a new life of love and obedience.— 
Diversely as men may explain the fact ; whether, 
with the Scriptures, by an accompanying agency of 
the Spirit of truth, or by a moving influence of the 
truth itself, or by the eternal God dwelling in and 
vivifying His own truth,—and we stop not here to 
contest and debate the matter, which of them it is— 
it is undeniable, that a holy, spiritual influence, in 
a greater or less degree, attends this exhibition of 
the Gospel, and awakens in many an earnest desire 
and struggle to put their mind and life in agreement 
with it. Doubtless it is no miraculous, no magical 
influence. All men who hear the Gospel, and lay 
themselves open to its motives and appeals, feel 
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something of it, and it is simply their own fault, if 
it does not enable them to triumph over sin, and 
bless them with a new life. It is an attractive and 
helping influence, kindred to the truth which it at- 
tends ; not suspending the agency of man, but stim- 
ulating that agency ; not foreign to the nature of a 

man, but agreeing with all that is true and right in 
the mind, and giving a steady concentration and aim 
to all its faculties. Isit strange, that a Gospel thus 
attended, should prove itself instinct with all the en- 
ergies of a new life? Isit surprising, that working 
upon some gently and gradually, upon others more 
suddenly, it should inspire them with new hopes, 
and lead them to the pursuit of new objects ? 

2. But experience shows, that a man may be thus 
healthfully stirred and quickened in his spiritual 
being, without gaining at once an adequate compre- 
hension of the variety and extent of his duties, in the 
different relations in which he is called to act.— 
Here, then, we are ledto a more comprehensive view 
of the truth, which our Saviour declared. We must 
so extend this view as to include his ethical teach- 
ings, and all the precepts relating to the government 
of the mind and life, to which he and his apostles 
lent their sanction. We thus have to regard the 
religion of Christ as a great moral, practical institu- 
tion, and Christ as the teacher of an ethical code, 
He came, not to repeal any natural rule of duty, not 
to abrogateany part of the law of universal rectitude, 
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as Moses and the prophets had enjoined it ; but to 
give a reinimated power and sanction to the whole. 

Nor can it justly be said that the ethical portion 
of Christ’s teachings stands in no intimate connec- 
tion with the great reconciling aim of the Gospel. 
It is not only consistent with this aim, but is a part 
of it, and essential to it. The entire reconciliation 
of men to God implies their restoration to perfect 
holiness; and this again supposes in them the 
knowledge and performance of all their various 
duties. So long as any duty, required of a man in 
his actual situation, is lost sight of, or neglected, 
there is some deficiency in him, which the Gospel 
must enable him to supply. He needs to be made 
penitent for this neglect, and to receive the pardon 
of it, as much as of any other sin. We thus see 
that the limited view of the Gospel, as a reconciling 
and life-giving system and agency, necessarily leads 
to the wider view of it, as embracing whatever be- 
longs to the right theory and direction of human 
life. We could hardly avoid taking this broad view 
of it, even if it were not forced on our attention in 
the brief writings composing the New Testament. 
But we already find the word Gospel, in the apos- 
tolic epistles, used as coéxtensive in its import with 
the Christian religion ; and we always use the term 
in this sense, when we apply it to the Christian sys- 
tem asa whole. It enjoins, therefore, every virtue 
which can arise from the nature and the relations 
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of man. Its faith completes itself in universal mo- 
rality. A system claiming to govern our whole life, 
dictating the true end of our being, and giving the 
promise of its perfection, must take account of all 
our actions. It must encompass us at all times, 
and in every situation and connection in which we 
are placed. It must retain its hold of us, not only 
on Sabbaths, in our seasons of prayer, and amidst 
religious gatherings ; but just as much in our secu- 
lar labors and traffic, in the unwatched intercourse 
of the family, and when acting as members of so- 
ciety and of the state. Were its jurisdiction over 
us less minute and less comprehensive, it could not 
be the spiritual institution which it is. In propor- 
tion as it relaxed its authority, it would lose our 
reverence, and forfeit its claim to our respect. 

In accordance with these views, we find that quite 
a large part of the teachings of Christ have respect 
to the moral spirit and the moral duties of men. 
We ask any one, who may doubt this, to turn again 
to these teachings, as they are preserved in the four 
Gospels. Let him, with this particular point in 
mind, run over once more these narratives. Let 
him read attentively the extraordinary discourse of 
our Saviour on the mount, in which certainly the 
true spirit of his religion will appear ; and also the 
record of his various conversations with his disciples 
and the Jews. Let him meditate the spirit of our 
Lord’s parables. Let him study the grounds of his 
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withering denunciations of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. In short, let him separate, as far as he can, 
from the other teachings of Christ, everything which 
is of the nature of moral precept, and mark the pro- 
portion which this bears to the rest. And let him 
apply the same process to the other writings of the 
New Testament. We are confident that no one can 
do this without gaining the conviction, that the 
Gospel contains all the needful principles, and the 
most important rules of a divine morality. Itis 
not, indeed, a complete ethical system, scientifically 
drawn out in all its reasonings and details ; but it 
is perfect in its principles, and in its particular 
rules ; and it furnishes so many examples of the 
application of these principles and rules to special 
cases, that no right-minded man, who will carefully 
use his reason, need err in applying them to any 
cases. It is vain to ask from any quarter a system 
for the right government of human life, which shall 
render superfluous the exercise of our reason and 
moral judgment. The Gospel, like every other 
moral system, supposes the existence and authority 
of these, and aims simply to inform and to quicken 
them. 

Will it be said by any, in opposition to all this, 
that morality is not religion, nor any part of reli- 
gion? We have sometimes heard such statements ; 
but of what morality can anything of this sort be 
justly asserted ? Not certainly of that which pre- 
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scribes the principles of all human duty toward God 
and toward man, and which is upheld by a regard 
to the divine authority. Not of that which is ex- 
pressed by Paul, when he said: ‘* Herein do I ex- 
ercise myself to have always a conscience void of 
offence.” Not of any morality, in short, which ex- 
tends its jurisdiction faithfully over the mind, and 
aims to purify the life. So far is it from true that 
such a morality is not religion, that we are rather 
justified in saying, that the collective aim and result 
of all true religion, and of all revealed divine doc- 
trine, including everything which Christ did and 
taught, can appear in no better and purer, and in 
fact in no other form, than in such a morality as 
we here indicate, living and ascendant in the soul. 
The ultimate design of the Gospel of Christ is sim- 
ply to enthrone and put in eternal honor such a 
morality among all the redeemed. We do not how- 
ever pretend, that the moral precepts of Christ con- 
stitute the whole sum of his teachings ; though 
they are certainly a very large and important part 
of them. 

3. We take still another view of the truth to 
which our Lord bore witness, and contemplate it as 
forming, or admitting of being developed into a sys- 
tem, more or less full, of Christian Theology. Christ 
did not indeed cast his teachings and those of the 
earlier dispensation, whose divine authority he re- 
cognized, into a systematic form. He made no at- 
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tempt to embody them in a certain number of pro- 
positions. He drew up for the guidance of his fol- 
lowers no carefully worded, many-articled creed. 
Nor does it appear that any of his apostles engaged 
in such a labor, since the summary which passes 
under their name, though, in our judgment the best 
short creed which we have ever seen, is generally 
conceded not to have come from them. They all 
taught in the most free and unfettered manner, un- 
der the-sole guidance of that Spirit of truth, which 
Christ had ‘‘ not by measure,” and which he largely 
imparted to them. Our Saviour, in particular, de- 
livered his doctrines for the most part either in para- 
bles, taken from nature and common life, from which 
his hearers, with their ordinary intelligence, could 
draw the truth in its freedom and certainty, and 
each one for himself ; or in the equally sure and 
engaging form of conversations with different per- 
sons. Never before had truths of equal interest 
been given to men; and never had any been taught 
in such complete separation from the current wrong 
Opinions and spirit of the time. 

But though Christ did not work his doctrines 
into any system, he furnished in his various teach- 
ings concerning God, man, and the future world— 
concerning, law, sin, redemption, and retribution— 
the essential materials for the formation of a theo- 
logical system. With the demands which the hu- 
man mind makes for unity and connection in ifs 
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knowledge, it is impossible not to attempt to dispose 
the various instructions, scattered in the Bible, into 
some regular order. To find fault with these at- 
tempts to construct a system of Christian doctrine, 
would be to forbid the earnest exercise of our reason 
on the most deeply interesting of all subjects. It 
would be, in effect, to say that we must renounce 
all efforts looking to the rational comprehension of 
our religion, and consent to put an opprobrium on 
some of the noblest men, who have adorned the 
Christian Church. Nay, it would be to array Chris- 
tianity, in a suicidal way, against itself; for as this 
fosters the spirit of investigation in all its earnest 
disciples, to forbid the most thorough and laborious 
exercise of this spirit, In giving unity and symme- 
trical life to its teachings, would be to war on its 
own nature. . 

The teachings of Christ and his apostles, includ- 
ing the permanent truth of the Old Testament, will 
then infallibly be wrought into some sort of a con- 
nected whole. This has often been done, with dif- 
ferent degrees of success ; and it will often be done 
again. But as this is an intellectual process, though 
none but the most deeply religious minds will be 
likely to undertake it, it is always attended with 
some danger. The danger is, that in rationally 
connecting the Christian teachings, and in supply- 
ing for the purpose mediating truths, taken from 
reason, and from the culture and learning of the 
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time, there may be inwrought into the Christian 
Theology some of the elements of an unsound and 
one-sided philosophy. But this is a danger which 
theology has in common with every advancing science. 
The knowledge of it may not deter us from doing 
what we can to improve theological science. It 
should however caution us not to put any scientific 
constructions of theology, whether of the past or the 
present age, on a level, as to authority, with the 
simple teachings of Christ. It should teach us so 
far to abate our reverence for any theological sys- 
tem, as to allow us to examine it with the utmost 
freedom, and to reject any portion of it which is not 
well supported. It should give us the courage, with 
modesty, and yet with a manly independence, to draw 
from the Bibleand other accessible sources a theology 
for ourselves. We may not expect that this age 
of quickened thought and of manifold knowledge, 
while duly mindful of its obligations to former ages, 
will continue to tread exactly in their steps, and to 
see all things with theireyes. We believe that the 
Christian thinkers of our own and the coming time 
will see the necessity of carefully revising and re- 
constructing the theological systems, which the great 
and the good men of the past have bequeathed to 
us. They will not, like the theologians of the 
Romish Church, allow themselves to be held encased 
_ and cramped within the rigid framework of any 
questionable and too formal dogmatic system. If 
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faithful to Scripture, and to the spirit and wants 
of their time, they will seek to embody the free and 
living soul of Christ’s teachings in the form which 
may give it the most full and unconstrained expres- 
sion. In no other way, we feel certain, can they 
meet the spiritual and intellectual demands which 
will be made on them, and teach faithfully to their 
generation that Gospel which is for all ages. 

The truth to which Christ bore witness is thus 
spiritual truth, relating to the pardon of sin, sup- 
plying principles and rules of duty, and furnishing 
materials for a Christian Theology. 

II. These views will be in some degree confirmed 
by considering next what is implied in Christ’s 
BEARING WITNESS to the truth. 

1, This language evidently implies the previous 
existence of the truth. All the truths which have 
now been mentioned are, in their essential nature, 
older than the appearance of Christ among men. 
Christ declared and exhibited them ; but he did 
not, if we may use a perhaps improper expression, 
which yet to some may have its meaning, make them 
tobe true. They were true antecedently to his an- 
nouncement of them. All that testimony can do in 
any case is to report and confirm truth to others.— 
This is what Christ, ‘the faithful and true Witness,” 
has done for men. Whatever is new in the truths 
to which he bore witness, is found, not properly in 
the truths themselves, but in the new and fuller 
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utterance which he gave them, in the striking embo- 
diment which they received in his character and 
personal manifestation, in the increased knowledge 
which we thus gain of them, and might not other- 
wise have been able to gain, and, most of all, in the 
consequent heightened impression which they make 
on us, and the augmented power which they have 
over us, ‘I'he wonderful change, which the coming 
of Christ has effected, and is destined further to 
effect in our world, admits of the fullest explanation 
in consistency with this view. He came, not to 
place the essential relations of men to the divine 
government on a different footing from that on which 
they before stood ; but to reveal to us what the con- 
stitution of the divine government over us previously 
was and always is. He announced no new terms of 
.acceptance with God; but clearly laid open that 
way of acceptance, of which all the good and right- 
eous men before his time had availed themselves, 
namely, faith in the divine mercy, working in the 
way of righteousness and moral obedience. The 
millions of the heathen world stand, at this very mo- 
ment, in the same relation to the merciful constitu- 
tion of the universe, as we ourselves ; only they lack 
our great advantages for knowing this constitution. 

We do not, in these remarks, undervalue the tes- 
timony which Christ bore to the truth ; we merely 
determine its value, and give it its right place. We 
simply call attention to the distinction between 
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truths and facts; between ideas and their realiza- 
tion to the senses. The incarnation of Christ was 
indeed a wholly new fact in the history of our world. 
So too were his miracles, those combined exhibitions 
of love and of power ; and so were his life, his entire 
appearance on earth, and the strangely interesting 
sceres connected with his death, resurrection, and 
return into heaven at the right hand of his Father. 
All these, we say, were new facts of vast significance 
and interest. They stand, and will stand, as the 
great points of spiritual attraction in the earthly 
history of the race, drawing to them more and more 
the arrested attention, and the earnest thoughts and 
inquiries of men, till their influence shall be broken 
by another more startling fact, the second coming of 
Christ to judge the world. But the moral value of 
these facts, their ideal meaning and power, their 
spiritual signification, apart from which they are 
nothing, lies wholly in the great truths which they 
embody and impress. Christ incarnate—living, 
teaching, dying, and rising again—is thus the con- 
vincing attestation of truths, which are themselves 
as old, at least, as the relations of sinful men to God. 
Christ himself teaches us this, when he tells us that 
his office, in relation to the truth, is to bear witness 
to it ; for certainly we must distinguish between the 
truth and his witness to it. The truth, so far ag 
relating to God, is eternal ; and so far as belonging 


to the nature and wants of man, is, in part, as old 
12 
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as man, and all of it as old as human sin; but the 
witness was borne at that precise juncture in the 
history of the race, which to the wisdom of God 
seemed most suitable, when earlier revelations had 
prepared the way for it, and the state of the world 
was most favorable for giving it a rapid dissemi- 
nation. 

2. But the witness, which Christ bore to the 
truth, was delivered to men, and hence further im- 
plies in men themselves the capacity to judge of the 
witness given, and consequently of the truth. We 
refer here, not so much to the intellectual, as to the 
moral capacity ; though the intellectual also is im- 
portant, and by no means to be excluded, since it 
must always accompany the moral. As the truth 
which Christ declared is spiritual, and the manifes- 
tation which he made of himself in the world is 
emphatically a great moral, or spiritual manifesta- 
tion, so it is mainly to our moral nature that the 
exhibition appeals. The truth is not arbitrarily 
urged on us, but has a living connection with our- 
selves, with all our deepest ideas and feelings. It 
is, in part, the redssertion of what the constitution 
of our being forces us to believe. In still another 
part, it provides for the satisfaction of our anxiously 
felt wants. It thus comes legitimately within the 
scope of our powers of moral judgment. Our reason 
and conscience depose in its favor, even though our 
passions and appetites may clamor against it. We 
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believe that all the most important truth, borne 
witness to by our Lord, has this self-recommending 
character, and that it is hence never rejected with- 
out more or less violence done to the honest dictates 
of the mind. It elicits, from all who become ac- 
quainted with it, a testimony in its favor, however 
they may allow this testimony to be overborne by 
their sins. 

In agreement with what we have now said, we 
account for the wide and deep impression, which 
Christ, by his teaching and character, made on his 
countrymen. This impression was far from being 
so slight as many suppose. Never before was any 
teacher so followed and heard with such interest. 
His words had an unequalled charm and authority, 
except in so far as prejudice and offended pride ob- 
structed their entrance into the mind. He interest- 
ed men, and they ‘‘ bare him witness, and wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth,” They marked the contrast between his 
teaching and that of the scribes. His discourses 
moved the popular mind, as they now move us when 
we read them ; and it required all the influence and 
authority of the Jewish rulers, and of their interest- 
ed supporters, to overbear the wide-spread feeling 
in his favor. This surely is proof that his teachings 
have a connection with what is naturally deepest 
and most vital in the soul, and that men havea 
capacity of recognizing them as true and divine. 
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On the same principle, we account for the power 
which the preaching of the Gospel has always had, 
and still has in our time. It is not too much to 
say, that neither politics nor philosophy in all its 
branches, were they taught by the most eloquent 
men who shine in our halls of legislation, and in 
our colleges and universities, could draw so large a 
portion of the people of every class, as regularly as- 
semble from Sabbath to Sabbath to hear the Gospel, 
in the places of worship in this nation. Variously 
as this Gospel, in some of its parts, is explained, 
and inadequately as it may sometimes be exhibited, 
it has yet always incomparably more power to stir 
and impress men than any other subject. What 
can the explanation of this be, if not that the Gos- 
pel brings truths and motives to the reality and im- 
portance of which the mind itself responds ? Christ 
is not only the revealer of the eternal God, but the 
interpreter of men to themselves, He brings them 
to feel and acknowledge the claims of their own 
nature, and to confess that in his Gospel they find 
their perfection. 


III. We come to our last inquiry: What is it 
to be of the truth ? and how is it that every one thus 
qualified heareth the voice of Christ? This is a 
fruitful topic, but we shall pursue it no further than 
it may be requisite, in order to complete our view of 
the relations of divine truth to the mind of man. 
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1. It is evident that ‘* being of the truth ” must 
denote something more than having a mere know- 
ledge of some part of it. As Christianity includes 
the teachings of reason and conscience,—what we 
call the light of nature or natural religion—we must, 
to this extent, ascribe an actual knowledge of it, or 
at least a capacity of knowing it, to all men. But 
it would be neither warranted by the words of Christ, 
nor in agreement with what we otherwise know, to 
speak of all men as “‘ being of the truth,” even in this 
limited sense. All men.do not practically reverence 
and obey the voice of God, which speaks to them in 
their reason and conscience. Many, including cer- 
tainly the-immense ‘majority of the heathen world, 
are habitually more or less un‘aithful to this divine 
voice. 

It is further evident, that by “‘ being of the truth,” 
our Lord cannot intend such a full knowledge and 
operative belief of the whole Gospel, as is found in 
already well instructed and sincere Christians.— 
This would imply more than a moral preparation 
for the truth which he teaches. It would suppose 
this truth, in its whole extent, to have been already 
heard and received. It would lead us to think of 
the work, which the Gospel proposes to accomplish 
on the mind, as already fully accomplished ; and 
this as the condition of receiving its teachings and 
enjoying its benefits, 

Between these two inadmissible views, there is a 
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third, consisting in a state of mind friendly and prac- 

tically submissive to the truth, so far as it is known, 

and can be known, independently of the teachings of 
the New Testament. ‘This we believe to be the 

state of mind, to which our Lord refers in the ex- 

pression which we are considering. It supposes not 

only moral knowledge, but some degree of moral 

earnestness. It is a disposition to be, in spirit and 

in conduct, faithful to whatever divine light is en- 

joyed, beit littleor much. It is essentially the state 

of mind, which our Lord hasin view, when he says, “‘If 
-any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 

whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 

How far this state of mind, or something approaching 
and resembling it, actually exists among men un- 

taught by the Gospel, we do not now inquire. It 
is enough to be able to say, that it may exist, and 
plainly ought to exist ; and the language of our Lord 
to Pilate, unequivocally implies that it really exists 
to some extent. Pilate himself ought to have been 
in this morally prepared state for hearing and obey- 
ing the teachings of Christ: and all the Jews, who 
at any time listened to his instructions, ought, for a 

still stronger reason, to have been in this state ; and 
if they-had been in it, they would not have rejected 
and crucified Him. 2 

Nothing but a blind dogmatism can overlook the 

fact, that there are not unimportant differences | 
in the moral spirit of men, when the Gospel first 
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comes to them. The Gospel finds these differences, 
and does not always cause them. It finds some better 
prepared to hear and welcome the saving truth than 
others, Some are more susceptible of right impres- 
sions, and show a moral nature more wholesomely 
stirred and awakened, than others. To deny this 
would be to confound Nicodemus with most of the 
other Jewish rulers, and the noble and truth-loving 
Bereans with the people of other cities where Paul 
preached. The cause of this moral difference we do 
not now seek: we simply recognize it asafact. Itis 
too a fact which, in some form, continually meets us 
in the history of the propagation of the Gospel in 
the world. We do not infer from it, that we must 
not, when opportunity offers, preach the Gospel to 
men and to nations which exhibit no signs of sucha 
preparation, and that our preaching in such cases 
must be unsuccessful ; for the Gospel itself is able 
to work that preparation, which, in certain cases, 
exists antecedently to its promulgation. But we do 
infer from it, that in the great work of spreading 
Christianity in. the world, we should undervalue no 
agencies and means, which may serve to awaken the 
powers of moral thought in any of our fellow-men. 
We should, as far as we may, imitate the wisdom of 
Providence, which evidently works on the principle 
of leading men, and nations to continually higher 
degrees of light and truth. In the history of man 
nothing is stationary ; everything is progressive. 
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2. Our Saviour tells us that there is a connection 
between this morally earnest and truth-loving spirit, 
implied in “ being of the truth,” and ‘‘ hearing his 
voice.” 

A few words will render obvious this connection, 

It is evident from what we have said, that all 
persons who are thus “‘ of the truth,” have already 
a mind illuminated, in some degree, by divine know- 
ledge. Without ever hearing the Gospel, they have 
become acquainted with so much of it, as it has in 
common with the truth drawn from other sources. 
This portion of the truth—and it is frequently not a 
small portion—they have embraced, and by it they 
have endeavored,more or less faithfully,to govern their 
life. ‘T'hey hence possess, in some degree, an active, 
studious, and inquiring mind, since this is true of 
every morally awakened mind. They are therefore 
in a condition to feel their remaining ignorance, and 
to welcome more light. Supposing now the teach- 
ings of Christ, with the evidence of his character and 
claims, brought to them, they are in a good degree 
ready to accept this clearer and fuller instruction. 
They soon come to perceive, in all these different 
parts of divine truth, a natural relationship, a con- 
sistency and unity of design, an identity of moral 
spirit, and a like tendency to elevate and purify their 
character, and to give full satisfaction to their wants 
and realization to their hopes. We add also, that 
the Divine Educator of the soul in knowledge and 
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in holiness always mercifully imparts his aid to men 
in this state. 

This process of transition from the lower to the 
higher, and from a part to the whole, corresponds 
with all that we know of man, and of his growth in 
knowledge and in virtue. Partial illustrations of it, 
taken not directly from heathen life, but from the 
heathen mind as first trained under the Jewish re- 
ligion, are found in the New Testament in the way 
in which such men as Cornelius and the Ethiopian 
eunuch were led to the Christian faith. Every 
person familiar with the history of the Church in the 
first centuries will be able to name numerous parallel 
instances among men who had passed their whole 
previous life in heathen nations. Indeed a portion of 
the conversions of men in pagan countries have fre- 
quently been somewhat of this sort. The Gospel 
may contain in itself, we believe it does contain, all 
moral truth; but not all this truth is therefore un- 
known to men, and necessarily inoperative upon 
them, while they are ignorant of the history of Christ 
and of his religion. We believe that men who have 
never heard of Jesus Christ, may be not only morally 
awakened, but brought into an essentially right re- 
lation to the divine government, and have the ele- 
mentary spirit of a purifying faith in the Divine 
mercy. We think that the Scriptures themselves, 
often impliedly, and sometimes explicitly, teach this 


view ; and that they no where contradict it. What 
eg 
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other construction can we put on the words of Peter 
concerning the case of Cornelius: ‘‘Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; but 
in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him ?” May we not 
be in danger of forgetting, that religion, even when 
most aided by external divine revelation, is yet always 
an outgrowth of the human soul ? It thrives only 
under kindly skies and genial influences ; but the 
soil in which it is rooted is our own nature. 


In the different parts of the discussion now pre- 
sented, we have sought to bring before you some of 
the most important views of the nature and relations 
of the truth, to which our Lord bore witness. We 
have contemplated it as spiritual truth,—older in 
itself than the coming of Christ, though by him alone 
fully taught, and in him alone adequately embodied— 
and so related to the intellectual and moral powers 
of men, as to enable them to understand and to judge 
it, and to incline them, were they not unfaithful to 
earlier divine teaching, to embrace it, as soon almost 
as the authentic report of it should come to their 
ears. Whether we have entered into its real spirit, 
you will decide ; but we have developed it before 
you, as our earnest studies have led us to apprehend 
it. We have spoken with the freedom and direct- 
ness, we trust with the inoffensivenes to upright 
minds, which the diligent meditation of this truth 
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has inspired. We have thrown off trammels, be- 
lieving them injurious to the majesty of truth itself, 
unworthy of its expounder and advocate, and un- 
suited to the character and the objects of an assem- 
blage like this. Though we have had in mind the 
demands of this occasion, we have said nothing which 
we should not in substance utter on other occasions, 
when called to declare “‘ the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.” 

We shall conclude with a brief application of the 
toregoing views to the subject of ministerial edu- 
cation. 

The testimony of Christ to the truth was not to 
die away and be forgotten with his withdrawal from 
the world. He designed it to be perpetuated as.a 
living testimony to the end of time. The truth first 
fully presented and embodied in himself, was to live 
after him in his apostles, in the churches which they 
were to plant, and in the future teachers of the 
Christian societies, and the preachers of the truth 
untomen. Thechurch on earth in its widest mean- 
ing, consists of those who have professedly accepted 
this testimony to the truth, and who acknowledge 
the obligation to make it known unto others. The 
ministry in all its proper members, are the divinely 
selected and special promulgators of this truth.— 
Were we called to state their relation to the church, 
we should speak of them, neither as creating the 
church, nor as created by it; but as springing up 
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in it, and appointed to labor for its instruction and 
enlargement. Properly both the church and the 
ministry are the creation of that living Spirit of 
truth which was in our Lord, and which manifests 
itself in all whom this truth quickens into spiritual 
life. Thus far the church and the ministry have a 
life in common. But in addition to this, the min- 
istry are internally moved to devote themselves to 
the special work of preaching the Gospel. In this 
impulse, we include both the desire and the capacity 
for this service. Of the desire the candidate for the 
work must himself be the judge: but the capacity 
for it, and the cultivation which this may need to 
render it most available, must be judged of by others, 
as well as by the individual. The church, in the 
first instance, is bound to judge wisely in this mat- 
ter, since otherwise its judgment will be reversed 
beyond appeal by the good sense and discernment of 
the collective community. 

‘I'he business of preachers is to bear witness unto 
men of that truth which was taught by our Lord.— 
They are not merely the successors of the apostles, 
but, in a sense, the successors of our Lord himself. 
Their work is, in an important respect, a continua- 
tion of his work on earth. Paul so thought when 
he designated it as “‘ praying men in Christ’s stead, 
Be ye reconciled to God.” He did in this merely the 
like to what Christ had done before him, and would 
have done still had he remained on earth. Unhappy 
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indeed is the situation of that minister, who cannot 
thus put himself in immediate connection with Christ. 
In the absence of this, no apostolical succession, to 
which he may fondly lay claim, could profit him : 
and with this he needs no such succession. 

But if it is the business of the preacher to repro- 
duce before men the whole of that testimony which 
Christ bore to the truth, then it is plain that he 
needs, as an indispensable condition of the highest 
success, as full and distinct a knowledge and under- 
standing as he can get of this truth in all its parts. 
Allied as the attainment of this knowledge is, by its 
very nature, to aright state of mind, it is yet evident, 
that it cannot be acquired without laborious study. 
The teachings of Christ implicate themselves with, 
and take up all the permanent truth of the earlier 
religious dispensations, and whatever an enlightened 
and well exercised conscience enjoins. T'o pretend 
to be able to separate these teachings from any vital 
connection with other sources of divine knowledge, is 
mere idle talk, and can proceed from nothing better 
than sheer ignorance, or fondness for some precon- 
ceived idea, or theory. Every one, then, who would 
exhaust the meaning of Christ’s teachings, or gain 
even a tolerable understanding of them, must study 
them in connection with all earlier revealed and 
antecedently known or knowable moral truth. He 
should, if possible, make himself familiar with the 
Scriptures in their original tongues, and with all the 
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light which moralists, both pagan and Christian, 
have thrown on the principles and rules of duty.— 
The great English divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, both in the establishment and among the dis- 
senters, far surpassed the best educated ministers 
among ourselves, in the extent particularly of their 
classical acquirements, 

In addition to this special knowledge, every 
preacher who would qualify himself ‘‘ to declare all 
the counsel of God” unto men, needs a generally well 
disciplined and vigorously trained mind. We donot 
say, that the severe discipline of our colleges and 
theological schools is indispensable to him ; but we 
say, that this, so far as it can be had, is always de- 
sirable and important. He should train himself to 
habits of analysis and of abstraction, so that he may 
resolve things complicated into their elements, and 
group and combine these elements anew, according 
to the just and natural relations of ideas, in any way 
to suit his purpose. He should acquire the ability 
to deal with general principles, and to see and ap- 
ply the general principle in each particular case com- 
ing under it. This constitutes the talent for reason- 
ing, and without a fair share and exercise of it, we 
do not believe that the Gospel can be strongly grasp- 
ed and presented, in either of the three views which 
we have taken of it. Admitting, however, that it 
might, under this disadvantage, be successfully urged 
as a reconciling scheme, it is yet certain, that it 
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could not be “fully preached” as a moral, or a doc- 
trinal system, But ought not the moral precepts of 
the Gospel to be explained, and enforced from 
the pulpits of our land ? Is there not at this time, 
when interested politicians are echoing the cry of 
better men, that Christ crucified should be the al- 
most exclusive theme of the ministry, a special call 
addressed to us to consider the relations of Chris- 
tianity to governments and rulers? We fear that 
the preachers among us are not comparatively nume- 
rous, who are qualified to discuss these and kin- 
dred subjects thoroughly, and while urging the un- 
compromising authority of the Christian morality, so 
to speak the truth in love, as to carry conviction to 
all minds, and shut the mouths of gainsayers.— 
Faithful and deyoted to their work as our ministers 
generally are, and useful in a high degree, they yet 
sometimes lack the breadth of view, and. the exact- 
ness of knowledge, necessary to the best presentation 
of this class of topics. 

Will not also a growing number, in our churches 
and congregations, demand of their teachers some 
solid and coherent views of the divine government ? 
Will they not require that the best efforts of their 
pastors be occasionally employed in exhibiting the 
unity and harmony of divine truth ? Will they not 
call for some rational solution of the great problems 
of the moral universe, and particularly of sin >— 
Will they not demand something higher and more 
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ultimate than a resolution of all things into mere 
sovereignty and will ? Will they not seek to know 
the wisdom and goodness, rectitude and moral fit- 
ness of the divine ways? Will they not require a 
reasonable satisfaction that ‘‘ the Judge of all the 
earth doeth right ?” Can deeply seated and earnest 
religious convictions dwell in the soul as a mere mat- 
ter of feeling, without stirring the rational powers, 
and incorporating themselves with all the thoughts 
and inquiries of the mind ? It is in vain to tell us 
that these speculations are presumptuous and beyond 
our faculties. They are the very questions which 
appeal most powerfully to our faculties, and on which 
we demand satisfaction, and can never rest till we get 
it. It is precisely the most profoundly religious and 
truth-loving minds that are driven to these researches, 
They know that the questions belong to them, 
however they may have to wait for the answer.— 
Now our ministers, especially our rising ministers, 
need to be thoroughly exercised in these inquiries. 
They need for this purpose the efficient discipline of 
our best theological schools, where in friendly and 
wholesome contention among themselves, guided by 
our ablest teachers, and communing freely with the 
eifted intellects of other times and of many lands, 
they may do what they can to settle their views, and 
lay a broad foundation for future acquisitions and 
usefulness. It is, under God, mainly on the minds 
thus laboriously trained, that the church of our own 
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and the coming age must rely for the teaching and 
defence of Christian truth, and for the organization 
of a system of Christian doctrines in unison with all 
the principles of Christian morals. 

In considering the importance of an educated min- 
istry, we ought to keep in mind the distinction be- 
tween preaching and what is called exhorting. In 
both divine truth may be communicated, and excite- 
ment given to the feelings; but it is from the 
preacher alone that we expect the communication of 
the truth in its fullness, and in its various parts, while 
the exhorter urges only so much truth—and this for 
the most part obvious—as is adapted to stir the de- 
vout affections for the time. We need not under- 
value the talent for exhorting, nor deny it its just 
scope as a means of spiritual benefit to men ; but 
we ought not to make it the measure of the qualifi- 
cations required for preaching the Gospel from year 
to year in the pulpits of an enlightened and Chris- 
tian country. If we permit the general standard of 
attainment for preaching to sink down indefinitely 
towards that which is shown in exhorting, our 
preachers will soon lose their hold of the best educated 
part of the community, and find their influence on 
the remaining part greatly lessened. The men of 
Christian philanthropy and forecast among us, will, 
we are confident, favor no such retrograde movement. 
Rather will they strive to keep pace with the advan- 
cing spirit of the age. They will seek t) give effect, 
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in every thing relating to ministerial culture, to that 
great law of progress, which is bearing us rapidly 
forwards in so many other respects. 

The men of any time may be spoken of, in rela- 
tion to their time, as forming three classes. There 
are those who are more or less behind their age ; 
those who are up with their age ; and those, who, in 
some respects, are in advance of their age. These 
distributions doubtless run into one another, yet 
they are not wholly arbitrary, for we see them real- 
ized to some extent. May I be permitted to say, 
that they appear in the ranks of the Christian min- 
istry, and in the views of men with regard to the 
education required in candidates for the ministry ? 

Now the least, we think, that can be asked as a 
training for these candidates, is that it may be one, 
which shall do all that mere training can do, to put 
them in the second of these classes, to bring them 
fully up, with respect to their culture, to the spirit 
and the demands of their time, so that their con- 
temporaries shall have no cause to tax them, as 
teachers of the religion of Christ, with incompetence 
and inefficiency. And could we think it an evil, if 
a few of them,—they will always be few,—should be 
found able to take their position in the higher class, 
and to share, along with the possible perils and sus- 
picions, the noble responsibilities and the ultimate 
honors of those who have advanced beyond their age, 
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and are capable of guiding it onward tcwards a point, 
which only a later time will reach ? 

But if we are to have a generation of ministers, 
who shall be fully up with their time, and able to 
imbue the men with whom they shall live with the 
principles and spirit of the Gospel, we shall need to 
take pains to furnish them with the best possible 
means of mental discipline and liberal culture.— 
There will have to be provided for them colleges and 
theological institutions, which may take rank with 
the best seminaries of general and special learning 
in the world. For what, let us consider, does the 
age now opening on us in this country, promise to 
be? It seems certain to be an age of unexampled 
intercourse, activity, wealth and intelligence. It 
must be an age of fearless independence of thought. 
There will be here a commingling of men from nearly 
all parts of the earth. We judge simply from what 
we see, and from the known state of mind through- 
out the civilized world, when we say that all sorts 
of opinions, old and new, will spring up and find 
advocates among us. We shall have them both 
imported, and of native growth. The disciples of 
Feuerbach will be here—they are in fact here already 
—teaching their atheism. The love of distinction 
and preéminence will be appealed to and stimulated, 
as it never was before in any country. Along with 
all this we shall have undoubtedly our churches, our 
improved schools for the young, and our religious 
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press. But besides the spirit of piety in our religious 
bodies, we shall most certainly need a race of strong- 
minded, and thoroughly educated ministers. This 
they must be, or fall behind their age, and fail to 
meet its wants. They must be men exercised, as 
far as possible, in all manner of speculations, and 
conversant with every kind of knowledge. 

But here we are met with the objection, that any 
broad, comprehensive “‘ system of ministerial educa- 
tion” is unadapted to the wants of the vast majority 
of our candidates for the sacred office. It is alleged, 
that these so differ in age and in other circumstances, 
as to make it impracticable or undesirable for them 
to pursue together any extended course of theolog- 
ical study. We are told, that “it must certainly 
be difficult to ascertain whether or not a person in 
mere youth possesses the qualifications which the 
Apostle Paul teaches must be required in a candi- 
date.” And we are cautioned in this matter ‘‘ to 
follow and not to lead the Spirit of God.”* 

We have hardly time, in the close of our discourse, 
to expose this objection so fully as it deserves to be 
exposed. It draws whatever seeming weight may 
belong to it from the assumed difficulty of concilia- 
ting a divine call to the ministry, with a thorough 
preparatory training for the most numerous portion 
of our candidates. Now we must declare our con- 


* Wayland’s Apostolic Ministry, p. 64. 
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viction, that this alleged difficulty is more imaginary 
than real. It is founded more on a preconceived 
view, and perhaps on a state of things once existing, — 
than on facts belonging to the present time and the 
actual circumstances of such, as now aspire, and 
ought to aspire, to the sacred office. Ask those, who, 
during the last ten or more years, have entered the 
ministry from our theological schools, whether they 
found anything, in the time and other circumstances 
of their call to this work, which it was so very difficult 
to conciliate with the felt claims of a course of theologi- 
cal study? The fact that they surmounted these dif- 
ficulties, whatever they were, and rejoiced that they 
were able to surmount them, shows how they esti- 
mated them. Ask again what proportion of those, 
who, during an equal time, have entered the min- 
istry without any special theological training, have 
been deterred from seeking this training by invin- 
cible difficulties in the way of obtaining it? We 
believe, that comparatively few of them have been 
so deterred, at least in the older and more favored 
portions of our country; and that with judicious 
charitable aid, the most even of these few, and per- 
haps all of them, who are efficient in the ministry, 
might have been, with eminent advantage, carried 
through the prescribed course in some of our theo- 
logical institutions. We maintain, then, that the 
objection, that our theological institutions, even those 
of the highest grade, are unadapted to the wants 
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and actual condition of the great body of our candi- 
dates, is founded on a misconception of the real facts 
in this matter. The truth is, that too low viows of 
the needed qualifications for the ministry, in some 
of our ministers and churches, and hence, naturally, 
in a portion of our candidates, and influences unfa- 
vorable to comprehensive theological learning, fur- 
nish the explanation why all, or nearly all of our 
young ministers and candidates are not found seek- 
ing the advantages of our theological seminaries. 
It is due to the importance of this subject, that the 
facts should be correctly and emphatically stated, 
and that errors with regard to them should be 
exposed. 

May we not further learn something from the ex- 
perience of other Christian denominations, older 
than ourselves in the work of ministerial education ? 
We shall not, I trust, deny, that their ministers are 
as really called of God to the work of preaching, as 
our own. They may not always speak of this mat- 
ter in the precise terms which we employ ; but they 
require, practically, the same thing. They require 
in their candidates a desire for the work, springing 
from aright understanding of its nature, and evidence 
of capacity to perform its duties ; however their 
modes of ascertaining the existence of the desire and 
the capacity may differ from ours. We believe that the 
men, who enter the ministry in these other Christian 
denominations, are generally men, who, were they 
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found in our ranks, would enter it among ourselves. 
Now in the time and other circumstances of their 
gaining the conviction, that they ought to give them- 
selves to the ministry, we have seldom heard of 
anything which was a serious obstacle to their pur- 
suing an extended course of theological study. Can 
the circumstances of candidates among ourselves, be 
greatly different from what they are in these other 
religious bodies ? Certainly we have no right to 
assume that they thus differ. 

We must distinguish between the age, at which 
candidates for the ministry enter generally on the 
work of regular preaching, and the earlier age, at 
which they may exhibit unequivocal evidence that 
they ought to prepare themselves for this em- 
ployment. This latter-mentioned period may pre- 
cede the other by many years. ‘The signs of a des- 
tination to the ministry, accompanied with an earn- 
est desire for it, often show themselves in early life. 
The decisive operations of the Spirit of truth on the 
mind are never arbitrary, and unrelated to the nat- 
ural character, and the previous mental and moral 
training, but always wisely combine and fit in with 
these. This is true of the heavenly impulses and 
convictions, which constitute the call to the Christ- 
ian ministry. Godalways works by law and in wise 
order, even in those cases in which we may fail to 
discern the law. Hence in an age of family instruc- 
tion, of Sabbath schools, and of wholesome intellec- 
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tual discipline for the young, it ought not to sur- 
prise us to see aspirations for the sacred office 
awakened in many “‘in mere youth.” And it isa 
sophism to confound ‘‘ the qualifications, which the 
Apostle Paul teaches us must be required in a can- 
didate,” who is first moved to prepare himself for 
the work of preaching, with the qualifications de- 
manded of candidates for ordination and the pas- 
toral charge. 

Will it be said by any, that we here make a dis- 
tinction, which is unknown to the New Testament ? 
We reply, that the New Testament is our authority 
for making the distinction. We refer in proof to the 
case of the apostles, instructed by our Lord himself 
during the years of his ministry. Nor is the instance 
of Paul altogether an exception ; for though his 
Greek and Jewish education preceded his conversion, 
yet the moment his spirit was changed, he was pre- 
pared to turn this education to the best account, 
and to regard the Gospel, which he henceforward 
preached, merely as the perfected form of the religion 
of his fathers. He gives distinct prominence to this 
thought in his defence of himself before both Felix 
and before Agrippa, avowing to the former his belief 
of “all things which are written in the law and the 
prophets,” and assuring the latter, that he teaches 
‘none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come,” We appeal fur- 
ther to the examples of Timothy and Titus, to each 
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of whom Paul gives the endearing appellation,‘* my 
own son in the faith,” and who were both, as ex- 
pressions in his epistles to them show, instructed by 
him in the doctrines of the religion of Christ, before 
as well as after, they were put in their responsible 
stations at Ephesus and in Crete. 

Brethren and Fathers of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, you are engaged 
in a great and good work : and we pray God to speed 
you init. It is a work, which is demanded by the 
wants of your time. It is a work of wise Christian 
forecast, which will bless the church and the min- 
istry in coming time. The good and the wise, who 
shall come after you, will delight to enter into your 
labors, and to identify themselves in spirit with you, 
as they shall carry out, and give matured efficiency 
to your plans. Persevere, then, in your noble efforts 
to furnish the churches with a devoted and well- 
educated ministry. Doubt not that the testimony 
which our Lord bore to the truth, as well as the 
substance of that truth itself, can be and will be 
more justly and broadly conceived by those who 
shall come ofter us, than they have generally been 
among ourselves, or among the past generations of 
preachers, since the apostles died. Much, very 
much may be hoped, for the coming ages, from the 
harmonious working of the Spirit poured out from 
on high, and the progressively clearer knowledge, 


which cannot fail to result from the earnest Christ- 
13 
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ian thinking of our own and a future time. The 
truthand its relations being thus better apprehended, 
its preachers will find themselves clothed with new 
powers of persuasion, and will press into their ser- 
vice, as auxiliaries, the reason and conscience of 
their hearers, instead of arraying these faculties, as 
they have sometimes unwisely done, in partial oppo- 
sition to what they say. 


MORAL FREEDOM: 
ORATION, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF 
WATERVILLE COLLEGE, 


Tuesday Evening, August 7, 1855. 


BY 


D. N. SHELDON, D.D. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Tue unavoidable delay which I have met with in pub- 
lishing the previous sermons, is the sole reason that the 
following oration finds a place in this volume. The sub- 
ject of the oration has no such connection with the general 
title of the volume, and with the particular topics con- 
sidered in the foregoing discourses, as to make its intro- 
duction here a matter of special propriety. But neither, 
on the other hand, is the oration so unrelated in its spirit 
to the preceding sermons, as to be a decisive reason for 
not allowing it to appear in the volume which contains 
them, Having once concluded to publish it, it seemed 
better to insert it here, than to issuc it separately. Hence 
T have placed it here. 

But I may be asked: Why publish the oration at all ? 
It would be a sufficient answer to say, that many, who 
heard it delivered, have earnestly requested its publication. 
It seems worth while to gratify the wishes of these, when, 
as in this case, I can do it without sacrificing any higher 
claims; and when, especially, by doing it, I can give a 
wider utterance to prized and wholesome truth. But I 
have another motive for publishing this oration. The 
oration, whatever its merits or faults—and were I covetous 
of praise, I ought to be satisfied with the encomiums be- 
stowed on it in various quarters—has been, in some of the 
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religious presses, not only severely censured, but greatly 
misrepresented. I find no fault with the men, who have 
spoken through these presses, for criticising anything which 
I said. I shrink from no just criticism, however open I 
may be to it; on the contrary, [ invite such criticism, as 
what must ever be an aid, if not to me, at least to the only 
cause which I wish to promote either by speech or by 
writing. But I have a right to complain, when either 
willingly, or through the power of prejudice, or of any 
sinister feelings and alms, my views are pronounced highly 
objectionable, while yet no distinct objectionable features 
are named, and views are ascribed to me which I never ad- 
vanced. Especially may I complain, when an address, 
breathing throughout the serious and earnest spirit which, 
I am confident, every fair reader will discern in the en- 
suing oration, is spoken of as ‘calculated to elicit the ap- 
plause of the irreligious, sceptical and profane.” I cannot 
believe that there is in the address a single sentence or 
expression, which is properly characterized by such lan- 
guage. Hence my principal reason for publishing the 
oration, is to defend myself, by means of the oration itself 
against the false and unjust statements with regard to it, 
which have been circulated through a portion of the reli- 
‘gious press. 

Whatever judgment may be pronounced by any 
on the doctrines concerning freedom taught in this dis- 
course, I did not suppose, when writing it, that any of my 
views would sound particularly new or strange to Baptist 
ears. I think it would not be difficult to justify nearly 
all I “have said, from such writers as Roger Williams, 
Jeremy Taylor in his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” John 
Milton, John Locke, and most of the great authors who 
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have defended the cause of Protestantism and of rational 
Christian freedom. But has it come to this, that Bap- 
tists, after having long struggled with others, to vindicate 
the rights of the free mind, are now ready to circumscribe 
and to fetter them? Must every man in their body bow 
down to an authority which they have established ? Is it 
not enough to recognize with them the authority of the 
Scriptures, to contend for the right of every one to search 
them and judge of their meaning, and to come to a general 
agreement with other Baptists as to the true spirit of re- 
ligion, and as to most of its doctrines, unless the virtual 
infallibility of the denomination on every question in 
theology is also practically acknowledged? I had never 
supposed that such were the conditions of fellowship in the 
Baptist ministry and churches, 

In the following oration, however, I have not, so far as 
1 am aware, called in question a single Baptist doctrine. 
In considering the relations of moral freedom to religion, 
I have spoken only in a general way, and made no applica- 
tion of my views to any particular Protestant Church. 
But I cannot help thinking that the secret ground of the 
objection felt by some to the discourse lies, not in its doc- 
trines, but in the supposed application which they may 
have to things not alluded to by me. Still the primary 
question with every candid reader will be: Are the views 
here taught true? If he shall answer this question affirma 
tively, he will have no difficulty im concluding that every 
legitimate application of them is of some account; and I 
am willing to leave it to himself to determine what appli- 
cations of them are legitimate. 

In rewriting this oration for the press, I have aude no 
alterations affecting in the slightest degree its sense or 
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spirit. In fact the changes introduced are chiefly verbal, 
and those exceedingly few and slight, such probably as no 
reader, who heard the discourse, will mark. I have how- 
ever retained a number of sentences and one entire para- 
graph, which, though in the original manuscript, were, on 
account of the length of the oration, omitted in the de- 
livery. A few extemporaneous sentences, thrown in here 
and there, but chiefly at the close of the address, and 
taking their color wholly from what was written and is 
here published, cannot now be accurately recalled. These 
circumstances, in themselves unimportant, are mentioned 
solely to show that the address is now printed, in almost 
every minute respect, exactly as it was written, and for the 
most part spoken. I have suppressed nothing; and the 
few additions which I have made in the shape of notes 
will speak for themselves. 
Batu, Sept., 1855. 


XIII. 
MORAL FREEDOM. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE EHRosopHIAN ADELPHI, and 
GENTLEMEN oF THE LITERARY FRATERNITY : 


The anniversary of the College brings with it 
the anniversary of your Societies. It is an occasion 
sacred to learning, and to all those interests which 
learning is designed to foster; and hence to the 
cause of human progress compreheusively regarded. 
It invites us to the consideration of noble themes, 
which stand linked with the improvement of man 
and of society ; with the spread of civilization and. 
of Christianity ; with the advancement of knowledge 
and of virtue ; with the prosperity of the Church 
and of the State. It brings together many who in 
past years here laid the foundations of their scholar- 
ship and of their wider usefulness ; who first trained 
themselves to study and to freedom of thought and 
of debate in the walls of this Institution, and in the 
weekly meetings of its literary brotherhoods. With 
these it gathers a wide representation of the friends 
of science and of liberal culture from the ranks of 
professional life, and from all the useful and active 


classes of the community. Youth, manhood, and 
13* 
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venerable age have como up in great numbers, and 
from many places near and remote, to honor this 
annual festival, and to testify their interest in the 
College, and in you, its students ; for a large share 
of the hope and the glory of any college must lie in 
the character and in the attainments of its students. 
While so much kindly feeling is directed to you, 
and to the institution which has trained, or is train- 
ing you, and which, we trust, is destined to train an 
ever-increasing number, it is fit that you also should 
join in sympathy with the thousand minds and hearts 
now turned in friendship and in expectation to you. 

You are here occupied in liberal studies ; in stu- 
dies, that is, which have for their aim to give true 
enlargement, liberality and freedom to the mind ; 
to initiate it into the world of science and of truth ; 
to set it loose from all shackles ; and to enable it to 
assert its high prerogatives in the wide fields of 
speculation and of action. This should be, we think, 
the aim of all education, from its beginning in early 
childhood to the close of the earthly life. It should 
be kept constantly in view in the family, in the 
university, in the Church and in the State. All 
these are institutions which have their end, not in 
themselves, but in the formation of the man, the 
citizen, the Christian, the free, ever-living, evcr- 
crowing mind. They are all subsidiary to a higher 
purpose ; and their improvement as means should 
be sedulously aimed at with reference to the para- 
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mount importance of their end. Exemption from 
all restraints is however by no means to be sought ; 
for there are restraints which are reasonable, whole- 
some, founded in a sacred necessity, in the cternal 
laws of the moral order; and it belongs in no way 
to the dignity of man to break through any of these ; 
nor can the true freedom, any more than the hap- 
piness of man, be attained by breaking through 
them. But we sometimes find restraints which are 
arbitrarily imposed ; which seek in vain their justi- 
fication either in the good of the individual, or in 
the welfare of society ; which check free thought, 
free speech and free action ; and which are there- 
fore properly styled shackles, because they hamper 
the mind, and set up barriers to its activity, which 
God never set up. Now our age, our country, the 
state of religion, the state of parties and of society, 
and all great moral and public interests, call for free 
men ; and our colleges will not meet the demands 


made upon them, unless they shall do their part to- |. ~ 


wards forming and giving us truly freemen. You, ~ 
young gentlemen, the acting members of these Socie- 
ties, should study to comprehend“ and be prepared 
to assert for yourselves and in behalf of others, all 
that belongs toa rational and worthy freedom. 

It is suéh a freedom that I propose to make the 
_ theme ‘of this address. 
“4 The subject, I am aware, cannot be called new. 
Few topics have elicited more discussion and decla- 
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mation. Poets and philosophers, statesmen and 
ministers of religion have consecrated to it some of 
their best efforts. It has awakened the enthusiasm 
of the young, and the sober but not less earnest 
thoughts of the ripest and wisest age. ‘The defend- 
ers and martyrs of human freedom we have ever 
been taught to honor, But it is, at the present 
time, of freedom as exerted in finding and declaring 
truth, in defending right, in laboring in the cause 
of human progress, in opposition to existing errors, 
prejudices, and abuses, that I shall chiefly speak.— 
I shall have in view freedom, not merely as a priv- 
ilege and a right, but as a sacred duty and respon- 
sibility. I shall contemplate it in its struggles, in 
its apparent temporary defeats, and in its final vic- 
tories. I call it freedom, Moral Freedom, because 
it is the earnest action of a free mind, which casts 
off trammels, and which, having faith in God, and 
in man’s capacity for progress, finds its proper work 
in seeking the growing emancipation of the race from 
all tyrannies. . 

Every man who comprehends the end of his exis- 
tence, and see xs to develope and to improve himself, 
and to promote the welfare of his fellow-men, is led 
to ask for a continually higher degree of this freedom. 
It becomes to him more and more a matter of living, 
practical interest. As his mind expands, and his 
ideals grow higher, and demand to be realized in 
himself, and as far as possible in the actual world, 
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he finds himself brought into frequent collision with 
things around him, which existing ideas have sanc- 
tioned, and which do not readily yield to change.— 
Hence, if he will not be an idle contemplatist, and 
practically belie his faith in truth and in virtue, he 
must set himself to work for the removal of these 
perceived evils. He will seek to give currency to 
his own juster ideas, and to prepare the way for 
needed reforms. Thus Socrates found himself in 
conflict with the Athenian religion, Descartes with 
the speculative philosophy, and Galileo with the 
physical theories of his time. Thus Luther was 
forced to wage a war on the long established medi- 
eval and papal Church. Thus the puritans of Eng- 
land were called to contend with ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny. Thus in most of the nations of Europe, at the 
present moment, there is a spirit of revolt and of 
insurrection against the existing order both in the 
State and in the Church. Even in our country we 
cannot say, that every thing which is, and which 
seeks to perpetuate and to strengthen itself is right. 
We claim for ourselves, we are occasionally forced, 
in the consciousness of our dignity and of our sacred 
humanity, to claima larger measure of liberty than the 
existing constitutions, laws, and accepted religious 
creeds always concede to us. Freedom and actual 
law have been hitherto, even in the freest nations, 
to some extent opposing forces; and it seems im- 
plied in the very idea of human progress, that some- 
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thing of this opposition will continue. So long as 
we dwell on earth, our conceptions of what ought 
to be will probably outrun all the efforts of reform- 
ers, with the utmost codperation that can be gained 
from others, to realize them ; and never, in any fu- 
ture state, will the condition of man be so improved, 
that his knowledge and happiness may not become 
greater. But this plainly is not a reason why an 
upright mind may cease to labor for the intellectual 
and moral freedom of the race, and every part of it. 

But let us state more definitely what belongs to 
this freedom ; after which we will consider more 
particularly the relations in which it stands to re- 
ligion, to government and law, to nature and the ma- 
terial universe, and in connection with these last 


to God. 


Waiving all metaphysical questions, as foreign to 
our purpose, however interesting they may be to a 
few speculative minds, we now understand by free- 
dom the rights of the human soul, and all that is 
connected with the exercise of these rights. It is 
the prerogative which the soul has to unfold itself, 
and to seek its perfection—to seek it as, though not 
in an exclusive sense, the soul’s proper end. We 
do not measure this prerogative by the ideas which 
men have had of it at any one time, or in any one 
nation. It admits not of being thus measured ; for 
what is inward, spiritual, and capable of indefinite 
growth, can never be measured by its occasional ex- 
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hibitions in the outward world. It is not therefore 
simply the liberty to do any of the just and proper 
things which men have heretofore done. It is the 
liberty to do all which the human soul-may of right 
do, whether the actions thus included have justify- 
ing precedents in history or not. It is the liberty 
of every man to follow his own honest convictions, 
and to seek the realization of his own ideals of truth, 
beauty, and virtue, unhindered by external opposi- 
tion, so long as he encroaches on the just liberty of 
no others. It is the liberty to investigate, to 
the fullest extent, all subjects on which man can 
form an opinion, whether sacred or secular, whether 
relating to the evidences of religion, to any of the 
documents of divine revelation, or to any of the 
teachings of those documents. There is nothing 
which comes within the scope of man’s faculties, or - 
which relates in any way to his well-being, which he 
may not freely examine. He may always ask a rea- 
son for believing anything beyond the first truths 
which no man is able to disbelieve ; and least of 
all should he forego the earnest exercise of his rea- 
son on the great questions of religion. He may call 
for the evidence that God has taught us any partic- 
ular doctrine, and pursue his inquiries, as far as he 
can, into the grounds and reasonableness of the doc- 
trine. He has also the right (at his own risks, and 
in accountableness ultimately to his Maker,) to pub- 
lish his views, and bring others to embrace them.— 
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He may, and he should, break away from the fetters 
of a false consistency, which would bind the future 
to the past, exalt the child above the man, and an 
ignorant age above an enlightened one; which would 
make the Church and the dogmas of one age a model 
for the Church and the doctrines of all later ages. 
In place of this he should seek.a true consistency, 
by rejecting or modifying so much of the old, as can- 
not be made to enter into natural combination with 
the newly ascertained, and by continuing this pro- 
cess so long as there may be need. Doubtless the 
true and the right are always consistent ; but no 
inference is more deceptive and illogical than that 
by which we thence maintain, that what we have at 
some time accepted as true and right, in the precise 
form in which we accepted it, and under the actual 
limitations, is true and right unqualifiedly ; and 
that it may therefore be made thecriterion of all pos- 
sible future ideas on the same subject. The earlier 
should not modify the later, but the later the earlier. 

As this liberty must grow with the growth of the 
mind, we may speak of it as the spirit, and equally 
the right and the duty, of reaction against all which 
cramps the free soul, and is an obstacle to its devel- 
opment and use of its powers. This is freedom in 
the agonistic sense. It ‘s the soul asserting its pre- 
rogatives, vindicating its dignity and its rightful do- 
minion against all usurping and invading powers. 
It is freedom militant, marching to conquest, and 
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enjoying itself in pursuit of the means of its com- 
plete and triumphant enjoyment. All the great 
achievements of the free mind have been gained in 
this way. This mind has been a power acting from 
beneath a pressure, a constraining force. Like the 
mighty subterranean heat, it has upheaved, or bro- 
ken through this pressure in many cases ; and it will 
do so in others, tillit has cleared for itself all the 
space which it needs. The history of the progres- 
sive human mind is a history of struggles and of suc- 
cessful resistance to unwarranted restraints. Its 
course is hence often marked by violence and over- 
turnings. A purely peaceful progress for any con- 
siderable length of time has rarely been seen.— 
Calmness long continued in the moral world isa 
tendency to stagnation and death. The alterna- 
tive to progress is commonly retrogression, not a 
stationary condition. We can easily see why this 
isso. Every government, every existing institution, 
every established form of religion, everything which 
has once fixed itself in the shape of law, and as a 
part of the received social order, if unopposed and 
unwatched, ere long deteriorates and becomes cor- 
rupt ; and if assailed from without, it claims a right 
to continue and to maintain itself. It does not 
readily surrender possession ; and many interests 
combine to uphold it in authority. As against any- 
thing in the past it may have aright to be; but 
nothing, simply because it is established and has 
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the ground to-day, can long withstand the coming 
better. The institutions which are, when found 
wanting, must consent to modify themselves, or to 
withdraw in the end, or be driven from the field.— 
Should they live fora while, yet they draw out a 
feeble life, whose roots are chiefly in the past, with 
but little power to fix themselves in the newly 
formed soil of the present time. Such are the relics 
of the feudal aristocracy in England and in some of 
the continental nations. 

I. Of this view of the nature of freedom, as a 
living power, we shall now give some more particu- 
lar illustrations. We consider, first, its relations 
to religion, 

The religion of Christ surpasses every thing else 
as a means of stirring the mind. Being essentially, 
like the words of its Founder, ‘ spirit and life,” 
assimilating to itself, while quickening the minds of 
men, arousing them from the inmost depths of their 
being by a power homogeneous with the best senti- 
ments of the soul, and thus combining and concen- 
trating the action of its faculties, it has been the 
prime agent and mover in all the best plans for 
giving freedom to man. It has worked in the way 
of internal excitement and evolution, creating in the 
soul itself, and sending forth from this centre the 
living forces before.which venerable systems, usages 
and institutions have fallen. We say this, not of 
external Christianity, as men have expressed and 
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established it, embodying it in systems and in con- 
fessions, and thus seeking to give it permanence and 
fixity ; for in all these forms it is human, and may 
become, almost as much as any other institution and 
creation of man, an obstacle to progress, as we see 
to-day in the Greek and Roman churches, and per- 
haps also in part in some Protestant churches ; but 
we say it of the spiritual, expansive Christianity of 
our Lord himself, as we draw it ever fresh from his 
own discourses, and from the writings of his apostles, 
and thus experience the healthful stimulus of its 
quickening truths. In this way it has enabled the 
spirits of a later age, newly tempered by communion 
with its own Founder and his unequalled teachings, 
to cast off the forms which the Church of an earlier 
time had given it, when these forms were felt to be 
too narrow, and to have become, or to be fast tend- 
ing to rigidity and death. Christianity has thus 
imparted a revived freedom to the mind, to thought, 
science and study, and to the spirit of all free and 
rational inquiry. It has been felt to be, not the 
prison-house, but the noblest liberty of the soul.— 
Thus it worked and was felt in the age of the re- 
formation. Thus, with perhaps occasional alterna- 
tions of revival and decay, we believe it destined to 
‘ work. Its force will never be spent, just because it 
is spirit, in opposition to any fettering dogma, and 
has in it an unexhausted power of new life. If is 
freedom, not only in the truth and by the truth, 
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but in the agonistic sense of which we before spoke. 
It nerves the soul for all its conflicts. As our Sa- 
viour never sought to embody it in a few fixed pro- 
positions and definitions, so we think none of his 
disciples will ever succeed in compressing its elastic 
spirit into the framework of an unyielding confession 
for all coming time. 

Are we then contradicting what we before said, that 
this religion is, like every thing else, to be madea mat- 
ter of free investigation ? And if we investigate it, 
shall we not strive to analyse it, and to form precise 
and clearly defined ideas of all which it teaches ? Un- 
doubtedly, we reply, we may do all this, but we may 
not take these ideas, put by ourselves or by any others 
into a set of propositions, as an exact expression of all 
the ‘‘ spirit and life ”’ in our Lord’s words. We may 
not presume to say, that we can thus furnish an ex- 
haustive statement of his religion. We may not for- 
get that his religion, though we may employ upon it 
our scientific inquiries, is yet essentially more than 
any science, and more than can be introduced into 
the mind in the naked and abstract forms of science. 
And so far as it can be stated as science, we must 
bear in mind, that it is subject to the conditions of 
every other science, founded on facts of observation 
and of internal experience ; that it is therefore essen- 
tially a growing and improving science ; that it is 
dependent on the general state of learning and of 
philosophic cultivation ; that it has a close connec- 
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tion with morals and with psychology ; that in an 
age of quickened mental activity, so far as the moral 
conditions are not wanting, it may be expected to be 
better apprehended than in an age, the mind of 
which was less variously and wholesomely stirred ; 
and that consequently it is the right, and may be 
the duty, of each new generation to frame its con- 
ceptions of so much as is scientific and dogmatic in 
Christianity for itself, leaving it altogether to later 
times to decide to what extent they will appropri- 
ate these conceptions. 

We assign then two reasons why it is impossible 
for the mind of man to put into a form of outward 
fixity the religion of Christ. The first is that this 
religion is a living, spiritual power, which it is for 
the mind itself freely to apprehend and to receive ; 
and that, in this sense, it is subject to the laws of 
life and of growth, and is not capable of being pre- 
cisely seized, defined and measured. Life in every 
mode withdraws itself somewhat from the rigidity of 
strict science ; and this holds in adegree of the free 
self-conscious life, viewed in its relations to its spir- 
itual divine Author. It applies also in part to the 
teachings of Christ, regarded as the means, and the 
vehicle of the beneficent agency for quickeniny and 
feeding this life. The second reason why Christi- 
anity is incapable of receiving a definitive formal 
statement, is that when conceived of as a science, 
it must inevitably be thought of as a progressive 
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science ; and every one acquainted with the history 
of Christian theology knows that it has always been 
in fact a progressive science. We thus vindicate, 
in this highest sphere of human activity, the rights 
of the free mind, while, instead of disparaging, we 
render the highest honor to that religion, which 
provides for the full exercise of these rights, and 
which best brings us to be aware of them and to 
prize them. We lay open to view also the unrea- 
sonableness, presumptuousness and injustice of that 
narrow and intolerant dogmatism, which, yoking 
itself with ignorance and with prejudice, seeks to 
fetter these rights, and to throw odium on the men 
who venture toassert them. The arrogant assump- 
- tions of such a dogmatism have their fit place no 
where out of the bosom of a self-styled infallible 
church. They are in their spirit wholly papal. 

We are now prepared to state more explicitly the 
relations of moral freedom to religion. This free- 
dom does not abjure and renounce religion. It ac-. 
knowledges and reverences it, and finds in it the 
means and the motives of its own enlargement, of 
its more earnest assertion of its prerogatives. Re- 
ligion must always be a want and a fact of the hu- | 
man soul. Its entire eradication and removal from 
man would be the destruction of man, as now con- 
stituted, and his transformation into another very 
different being, not higher, but inconceivably lower 
than his actual being. It would be the obliteration 
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of his moral nature, relations and hopes, and the 
severance of that noblest tie, which now binds him 
in duty and in affectionate interest to the Moral 
Lawgiver and Father of the universe. Noman can 
break this tie ; no good man would wish to break it. 
Moral freedom in man never seeks to disjoin itself 
from religion in this sense. It gratefully accepts 
also the aids of external divine revelation, and yields 
itself to the manifest teachings of this revelation. 
But the free and inquiring mind will never accord 
to any human and fallible interpretations of the re- 
velation the authority which is due to the revela- 
tion itself. It will not allow a human arbiter to 
come between itself and the revealed word ; but 
conscious of its own uprightness, it will take the 
liberty and the responsibility of judging for itself, so 
far as a judgment can be formed. If, in this way, 
the free man in Christ finds himself in conflict with 
his church, and their mutual disagreements cannot 
be reconciled, let both make. their appeal to the 
judgment of truth itself, as impartial men in the 
present and in the future, and above all God him- 
self may pronounce it. An aggressive and recon- 
structive freedom must not however always expect 
to escape the self-defensive censures and partial 
judgments of the age. It may not promise itself 
an immunity from contests and occasional defeats, 
But defeat here is never failure; for true moral. 
freedom and true religion are so nearly identical 
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that the first can no more be conquered than the 
second. 

I may be thought to have dwelt too long on this 
part of my theme, and to have drawn too largely 
from my own professional studies for a literary oc- 
casion. My apology to any who may thus feel is, 
that learning and religion can never be separated 
without the most serious damage to both ; without 
limiting unduly the field of learning, and banishing 
it from its noblest province ; and without the vir- 
tual degradation and rejection of religion, as unwor- 
thy of any earnest attention and’ exertion of our 
faculties. My apology further is, that the wants of 
our time, the too general fixedness and immobility 
of the church, the dogmatism of some, the growing 
carelessness and skepticism of increasing numbers, 
and the felt dissatisfaction of very many with the 
existing teachings and ministrations of not a few 
pulpits, call for a new infusion of earnest reason and 
of spiritual freedom into the whole treatment of 
religion. Is the anniversary of a Christian Institu- 
tion of learning an improper occasion for calling at- 
tention, in temperate and measured language, to 
this aspect of my subject ? Or is the spirit of pro- 
eress and of wholesome and searching inquiry con- 
spicuous almost everywhere else, to be excluded and- 
fenced out from religion? Will the Protestant 
churches of this land and of other lands allow the 
generations to pass by them and to leave them be- 
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hind, just as, in their rapid march, they have pass- 
ed by and left behind the church of the middle 
ages? Will they not rather learn that all which is 
fixed and stationary in earthly things is dead, or 
tends to death ; and that in movement and free 
expansion alone is life ?* 


* It has been said that the doctrines taught in the foregoing 
part of this address are “rationalism.” This is a vague term, 
and applied, it may be, on account of its vagueness and conse- 
quent adaptedness to excite injurious suspicions. Like Foster, 
in his “‘ Essay on the application of the Epithet Romantic,” we 
would wish, before defending ourselves, to know precisely in 
what sense the term is used. We do not look upon reason and 
religion, or reason and faith as properly opposed to each other. . 
We regard the religion of Christ as the perfection of reason, 
and all true faith as an exercise, in the broad sense of the ex- 
pression, of our rational nature. Christian faith must be a ra- 
tional faith, the rational act of arational subject. We exercise 
our reason when we believe in Christ; and it was anciently 
required of Christians that they should be able “to give a 
reason of their hope,” and hence equally of their faith. We 
suppose every one is ready to repel the charge that there is 
anything unreasonable in Christianity. But we do not hence 
maintain that this is a mere discovery of human reason ; cer- 
tainly not that human reason can ever consistently reject it. 
The relations of reason and faith need, we think, to be more 
carefully considered, than so faras we are aware they have ever 
yet been. The eloquent essay of Rogers on this subject does 
not, in our view, say all that needs to be said on it; nor can 
we accept as sound every one of his statements; though we 
fully agree with him in his general results, and in his estimate 
of the modern infidel philosophy—a philosophy which has 


_ never found any favor with us, whether as it has been taught 
14 
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II. We consider next the relations of moral free- 
dom to government and law. 

Governments can never be, to the same extent as 
religion, the means of educating the mind to free- 
dom. They make no such powerful appeal to the 
human soul and to the consciousness of its rights, 
and cannot so awaken the slumbering faculties. 
Even patriotism, when it rises above the spirit of 
attachment toaclan, is a feeble sentiment compared 
with that which springs from the faith in God and 
in immortality. The sphere of government is ex- 
clusively the present world. It has to do with our 
moral, only as they are connected with our mate- 
rial interests. Government is not a direct teacher 
and guardian of virtue. It is not immediately a 
school of instruction in politics, or in any branch of 
human knowledge ; and it becomes so, only as it 
interests the people, awakens their free and intelli- 
gent life, and excites a demand to participate in its 


by Newman, or by Strauss, or by any of their American disci- 
ples and admirers. 

It will be perceived that by rational in this note we mean, 
in accordance with a justifying usage, whatever is distinctively 
human, 

There is, however, a narrow rationalism, a mere product of 
thé understanding, as Coleridge would call it, which overlooks 
some facts of the human spirit, and rejects all supernatural 
revelation: and of this we say, that any one, who knowing us, 
charges it upon us, must know himself to be a dishonest 
traducer. 
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direction, and make it conform to their ideas. Hach 
coming generation is born into the state and into all 
its existing institutions. Its position and claims in 
the state, and all its civil rights, are in the first 
instance determined for it. It must accept and 
appropriate what it finds, before it can change any- 
thing, The functions of government lie in the 
cnactment and execution of laws, in the administra- 
tion of justice, and in the direction of the physical 
forces of the state for the common defense, safety 
and welfare. But then all these acts of a govern- 
ment are unavoidably moral acts, and must be 
judged of by the principles of universal morality, 
The particular laws enacted, the judicial decisions 
pronounced, the wars declared and waged, the treaties 
of peace concluded, and in general all the measures 
of a government, are something more than mere 
matters of expediency and inexpediency. They 
raise also various questions of right and wrong, of 
justice and injustice. They touch not only the 
external well-being of men, but their moral senti- 
ments and ideas. They implicate themselves, in a 
way of furtherance or of restraint, with the exercise 
of the sacred and inalienable rights which every 
government should respect and render secure. The 
legislator, the judge and the executive administra- 
tor are consequently always amenable to a higher 
moral judgment. To absolve them from this ac- 
countableness to the tribunal of universal reason 
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and conscience, as each age may give them a more 
faithful expression, is to exalt them above rea- 
son itself, and above the eternal moral constitu- 
tion of the universe. And who are the men, who 
would claim this exaltation, this independence of 
free reason and the Moral Law? Are they any 
other than men like ourselves, no more favored by 
nature, no better improved by education, often cor- 
rupted by power, and ambitious of self-aggrandize- 
ment? Are they, in most cases, any other than 
reckless, unprincipled politicians, who sport with 
the honor and welfare of the nation, and with hu- 
manity itself, and basely truckle to popular preju- 
dice? Must the dignity and rights of the free mind, 
which reverences only God and moral truth, be sacri- 
ficed to the pretensions of such men ? Shall even 
statesmen and rulers of a better class be allowed to 
silence the protests which a just moral sentiment 
may lift up against their acts ? 

The reason of man must forever abdicate, it must 
renounce all its claims as reason, as a scrutinizing 
and truth-judging power, if if may not freely ques- 
tion every thing connected with government, its 
necessity, its nature and form, its mode of adminis- 
tration, its particular acts, and the conduct and 
spirit of the men who are placed in its different de- 
partments. As the independent historian does all 
this in relation to the past, and gathers up its les- 
sons for the instruction of the present and the future, 
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so may every man, in proportion to his ability and 
opportunity, do it in reference to the governments 
of his own time, and to that under which he lives. 
This is his right, and we fetter human freedom and 
human dignity, when we deny the exercise of the 
right. Nor shall we stop here ; but shall go fur- 
ther and maintain, that what may be examined, 
discussed and tested, what may therefore be con- 
victed of unreasonableness and wrong, may be 
changed, and, if not improved, may be set aside. 
Governments and laws may no more lay claim to 
an absolute immobility, than the received ideas and 
forms in religion. They may not ask for a stability 
inconsistent with the demands of progress. They 
may not stand as perpetual embankments against 
the rising current of human opinion. If they will 
not yield to needed modifications, if they will not 
take up into themselves the new life and spirit of 
the age, and receive a fresh baptism in the health- 
ful, purifying fountain of an improved and renovated 
public sentiment, they must give place to other in- 
stitutions, framed in accordance with the altered 
ideas and state of things. 

Governments must never be thought of as the 
source and foundation of human rights. In this re- 
spect they create nothing ; they merely recognize 
and protect. They can never be looked to as the 
measure of what the mind may rightfully demand 
for itself in organized society. They are at best the 
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measure of those demands which the general mind 
has been able successfully to assert. The senti- 
ments and ideas which constitute true intellectual 
and moral freedom, and freedom in civil society, lie 
in the soul itself ; and though progressively awaken- 
ed and unfolded, are yet none the less its inalien- 
able birth-right and possession. New occasions in 
history bring them into clearer consciousness ; and 
they are then newly expressed, contended for, and 
inserted in charters and in laws. But the source 
of all these ideas and sentiments is the divinely 
created human soul. ‘They are found in the con- 
sciousness of its own dignity, in its perception of 
the claims of truth and of right, and in a broad sym- 
pathy with the improvement and well-being of the 
race. No farther than the individual mind is made 
free, is it prepared to battle for the assertion of its 
own and of others’ freedom. It must have felt the 
injustice of any attempt to fasten the chains on 
itself, and have come to reverence truth and the 
spirit of upright inquiry in its own case, before it 
can estimate the priceless value of all knowledge 
and of the widest moral freedom for others. Now 
precisely here is the great difficulty which meets the 
friends of human progress. ‘The number of truly 
free men is too small ; and they can yet point to no 
adequately free government, as an example to all 
other governments, to no sufficiently free nation, 
and to but few purely and wholly free single insti- 
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tutions. It seems an ungracious thing to say all 
this to an American audience, justly proud of their 
national history, and of their individual rights and 
liberties ; and we cheerfully concede that the theory 
of our government is far better than its actual ad- 
ministration and the course of its legislation. But 
even this theory, as determined by the constitution 
—a monument of practical wisdom, which we would 
by no means undervalue—is evidently not faultless ; 
and it could not be so, when, as the condition of its 
acceptance by all the states, it must grow up out 
of the circumstances of the country, and be a com- 
promise with ideas and customs which reason and 
humane feeling utterly condemn. We need then a 
better preceptor of freedom, and a higher educator 
of the soul in the knowledge of its rights, than even 
the constitution of our country. We need some- 
thing purer than the lessons of our statesmen who 
are most faithful to this constitution. Not that we 
pretend that these men are not justly bound, in their 
official capacity, to uphold the constitution until it 
is changed. We find no fault with them for fulfill- 
ing their obligations. But all human constitutions 
must be held to be revocable, especially in such of 
their provisions as conflict with human rights. Sa- 
cred as we may deem the fundamental charter of 
our government, he has hardly the spirit of a man, 
who will not concede that the rights of the human 
soul are far more sacred. 
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Nor need what we here say alarm the advocates 
of permanence, lest any needed changes should come 
too soon and too suddenly. There is—whether hap- 
pily or unhappily—no ground for such alarm. The 
reverence for the constitution as it is, is too deep- 
seated, and the party complications, and obstacles 
thence arising, too numerous and too powerful, to 
permit either the hope or the fear of a speedy change. 
The public sentiment, which would demand any 
thing beyond the repeal of particular obnoxious laws, 
is yet to be formed and to receive expression. But 
all this only proves that the sentiment of freedom in 
relation to civil government needs to be, even in the 
American people, further awakened. The sense of 
right, the love of justice, the respect for man, and 
the feeling of benevolence are not yet strong enough. 
Our laws do not embody, to the extent in which laws 
should, the sentiments of a wholesome national mo- 
rality. We say this, without at all imagining that the 
sphere of law in any state can be made commensu- 
rate with the sphere of rational morality. We say 
it in view of the fact, that law may sometimes attempt 
to do too much ; that both as an instrument for re- 
pressing evil, and for ministering directly to the 
public weal, it may exceed its just limits. Law 
must always, especially in a free state, receive its 
impulsion from the public mind ; and it speaks with 
a voice of true authority, only when it echoes the 
will and sentiments of the community. 
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Stillit may be said, that we put forth views which 
are revolutionary and destructive. How far, and in 
what sense must we admit this allegation ? 

Certainly we shall not deny that there is a living 
power in all trueideas. They work themselves more 
and more into the body politic, and gradually con- 
figure it to their own nature. The life of every 
prosperous state isa growing life : and it grows, like 
everything else, by a perpetual process of additions 
and rejections. It casts off the useless and dead 
bark of old customs, and takes up into itself, with 
the new generations, the new sap of existing ideas. 
States are thus continually changing ; and there is 
a demand for corresponding changes in some of the 
laws, and in the spirit, if not in the constitution and 
form of the governments themselves. But these 
changes, the only ones which we contend for, if not 
violently resisted, are no further revolutionary, than 
free progress is revolution, and innovating time 
itself a revolutionist. Most of the improvements 
which the wise and the good hope for lie in such 
changes. Would we deprive the oppressed and 
struggling millions in so many countries of this hope ? 

As philanthropists we might wish, that all rev- 
olutions were peaceful, or at least kloodless. We 
would gladly see them accomplished by seasonable 
concessions to a just public sentiment ; and we think 
that nocivil society has received a right organiza- 


tion, in which the growing demands of the public 
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mind cannot gain acceptance, without overturning 
the existing order, and producing a violent change. 
But can we forget, that not all revolutions have 
been peaceful ? Can the student of history and the 
friend of his race withhold his sympathy from many 
attempts, successful and unsuccessful, made by the 
oppressed to remove tyranny and wrong? ‘The ple- 
beian masses in ancient Rome, were certainly justi- 
fied in demanding, through long years, of the goy- 
erning patrician class, a recognition of their rights 
and their due influence in the state ; and we honor 
the spirit which led to the two secessions to the 
Sacred Mount, and to the establishment and growth 
of the tribunician and. popular power. The existing 
measure of constitutional liberty in England was won 
by long struggles, and the sacrifice of many brave 
and noble men. Nor do we see how most of the 
nations of continental Hurope can gain a fair share 
of political freedom, without passing through con- 
tests, the imagination of which makes us shudder. 
Let us hope, however, that the wisdom of Providence 
will inspire all classes with a just moderation ; but 
let us not suppose that reason and true moral free- 
dom will surrender their rightful claims. The deep 
alluvial deposits, whence industry draws its golden 
harvests, have been the slow accumulation of ages of 
violent physical action ; and, in a like way, social 
disturbances and changes, lasting through centuries, 
may sometimes be requisite, before human govern- 
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ments can be settled on a wise basis, and become 
most fruitful of blessings to the nations. But there 
is no form even of Asiatic despotism, which must 
not in time yield to the pervasive power of rational 
freedom. The yielding may be gradual, or by a 
succession of forced crashes ; but in either case hu- 
manity will rejoice, even when its joy cannot be un- 
mingled. 

We contend then for the cause of human progress 
and for the rights of the free mind, though they may 
occasionally make their way through destructive rev- 
olutions. And we appeal, in justification of our 
views, to history and coming ages. Who, that has 
faith in God and in humanity, will decline the 
appeal ? 

We would however foster no incendiary, no infu- 
riated spirit. The freedom which we vindicate is 
always moral freedom ; and it is incumbent on it 
to justify itself to the collective reason and moral 
sentiments of mankind. It must plead for itself at 
the bar of public opinion, and gain a recognition 
there, before it may claim the sanction of law and 
of the state. It must work as a moral power, and 
by moral means, separating itself, as far as possible, 
from the spirit of factious innovation, and concilia- 
ting its demands with the maintenance of whatever 
is right in the existing order ; or if its organs go 
beyond this, and attempt to precipitate matters, 
they must accept, like Moses, when he killed the 
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Egyptian and fled into Midian, the perils which they 
create, and the judgments which their acts may merit.: 
What then, in fine, is the right relation of a living 
freedom to law and government ? It does not seek 
to destroy law and government. ‘They cannot safely 
be destroyed. There are rights of the person, of 
property, of the citizen, and of the state itself, which 
they are needed to protect. livery one begins his 
life under government, first that of his parents or 
natural guardians, then that of the school or of some 
apprenticeship to after life, and finally that of the 
nation, and through this, that of the recognized con- 
ventions of the civilized world. Governments, in all 
these senses, are essential to human welfare and in- 
dividual security. They have their origin in the na- 
ture, the relations, and in the wants of men. They 
are, or may be, modes of disciplining the mind to a 
higher law, and to the privileges of citizenship un- 
der a better government, the commonwealth of minds 
that obey the Father of the universe. But that 
they may answer this and every lower end, they 
must be brought into ever nearer conformity with 
their true idea. Their reason lies in the good of 
the governed. ‘They must then impose no useless, 
no unwise restraints. They must not retain and 
perpetuate abuses and unrighteous institutions in- 
herited from the past. They must be modified and 
improved, as the progressive reason, the demands of 
the free mind, and the new wants of the time may 
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require. They should give the widest safe scope to 
all free activity. Otherwise they cramp, when they 
ought to favor human development, and the creation 
of multiplied means of human enjoyment.* 

The freedom which we have vindicated for man 
in government, ought also to be carried into indus- 
try and trade, into literature, science, and art, and 
into speech and the press. Moral freedom is a power 
which is required to bow to no authority and to rev- 
erence no law, except the law and the authority of 
which it is itself capable of recognizing the necessity. 
It properly sits in judgment on everything and every 
being that lays a check upon it, and yields only when 
convinced that yielding isa duty. Hence the value, 
the profound religiousness of the homage which the 
convinced mind freely renders ; and hence the worth- 
lessness of the acquiescence which force, not reason 


extorts. ‘To the men who render this acquiescence, 
/ 

* The spirit, alluded to in the previous note, which finds it 
easier to apply undefined, invidious terms, than to point out 
and expose actual errors, has called the views maintained in 
this part of our address “ radicalism.” Yet we deem it ques- 
tionable, whether the men who have used in relation to us this 
term, would venture an open expression of dissent, in their own 
name, from anything which we have here advanced. We ex- 
tend the same remark to the term “ fatalism,” affixed by the 
same persons to our views of the relation of freedom in God to 
the Moral Law. We shall believe that their doctrine on this 
subject coincides exactly with our own, until we learn differ- 
ently. 
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we may sometimes extend our pity ; but against the 
authorities, which unrighteously claim it, we can 
hardly set bounds to our indignation. 


III. Let us briefly state, as a closing topic, the 
relations of the free mind to nature and the material 
universe, and through these to God. 

We are apt, at first, to think of matter as an in- 
vincible check to our spirit; and there are reasons 
which lead us to this view. It meets us in definite, 
mostly fixed forms, and in ever recurring, not greatly 
varying phenomena. It lifts itselfup on every side 
as a power mainly independent of our will. It con- 
tinually acts upon us and impresses us; or more 
properly, as we afterwards discover, the invisible 
Sustainer of the collective appearances, which we 
call matter, through these acts upon us, and thus 
determines many of our ideas—in fact all of our sen- 
sational, and much of our intellectual life. This 
mighty material universe, with its manifold, illimi- 
table prospects, its forces, laws, and untold adapta- 
tions to our nature and improvement, is the stage 
on which we begin our existence and our progress 
into the unknown and endless future. It is a vast 
manifestation of the self-existent, unextended, and 
yet relatively to us everywhere-present Spirit, who 
seems as if diffused through all space, and lodged 
in his entireness in every one of its parts; for we 
everywhere find law and movement, and where these 
are, we say there is Mind: though we know that 
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the first condition of any true idea of Mind is to free 
it from the idea of place, and to think of it as not 
filling any place. But now, as soon as we begin to 
take this view, matter loses for us its supposed char- 
acter of absolute, necessary fixedness and rigidity.— 
Beholding it as the effect and the expression of 
Mind, we at the same time learn to look upon it, as 
an amply furnished school for unfolding, exercising, 
training, and enlarging the created mind. It ceases 
to be an invincible limit to our faculties, and a bar- 
rier to our freedom, and becomes the appointed in- 
strument for awakening our faculties and increasing 
ourfreedom. Itallures us into a wide and exhaust- 
less field of inquiry, in which the tiller of the soil, 
and the artisan may, if duly instructed, almost as 
well as the geologist and the astronomer, range at 
pleasure,and with ever new results. Matter is then a 
friendly power, miuistrant not more directly to the 
wants of the body, than to the growth and cultiva- 
tion of the mind. It gives us ideas of beauty, order, 
and sublimity, as well as of home-felt utility and 
convenience. Instead of subjecting us to an iron 
sway, it really presents to us for solution the pro- 
blem, how we may become free of the material uni- 
verse, so as to enjoy and to profit from all its ar- 
rangements ; how, without vainly seeking to become 
unrelated to it, we may comprehend it, and make 
it our servant ; as with respect to the earth at least 
each new generation is more and more doing, and 
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the distant orbs of the creation serve us without any 
trouble of ours. The progress of the race is marked 
by a growing dominion over material nature. The 
unprecedented improvements of the last fifty years 
have been chiefly in this direction, though the influ- 
ence of them has gone far beyond, and been seen in 
the social and moral welfare of every civilized nation. 
It seems wholly impossible to set any limit to future 
discoveries in this field, or to the benefits of the 
highest kind which may result from them. We are 
then warranted by what we know, in saying that 
matter cannot hold and confine the mind. Its great 
end, and the end of all lower living nature, is ap- 
parently to be subsidiary and helpful to the mind. 
Should the time ever arrive, when nature, as we view 
it in this world, should be found unfitted to act in this 
ministrant capacity to the free spirit, to stimulate 
its inquiries, and to aid in the further development 
of its powers, we may believe that it will then trans- 
figure itself to our reason, and exist for us only in 
such forms, or helps to our conceptions, as our im- 
proved faculties may require. Hven now the clearest 
thinkers are forccd to take continually more ideal 
views of matter. To investigating reason the well- 
marked outlines and solid masses of the outward 
universe seem to be incessantly dissolving into uni- 
formly exerted forces and powers, or simple modes 
of the divine activity. Matter passes from the most 
real, into the most unsubstantial and shadowy form 
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of existence. Space, in its character of absoluteness 
and universality, vanishes ; and duration becomes 
nothing beyond the succession of our own ideas, and 
the observed marks and order of external changes. 
We are thus led to the confines of a much larger 
subject, the relation of the material universe and of 
ourselves to the all-creating Spirit. But here we 
must pause ; as there is not now time, even if we 
had the ability, to advance beyond the frontiers of 
this obscure though inviting region. We content 
ourselves with saying that the freedom, which we 
have asserted for man in religion, in government, 
and in the material universe, must exist in relation 
to God also, though as every where else only in due 
subordination to eternal reason and law. Moral 
freedom finds its rightful limit only in Moral Law. 
Man may transgress this law ; but he cannot escape 
its authority, nor long withhold from it his rever- 
ence. The reason is that it is no created, no arbi- 
trarily imposed law. It does not owe its existence, 
in the first place, even to the divine will, but gov- 
erns that will just as absolutely as it governs ours. 
Any different view would be the denial to God of a 
moral character and of moral attributes, and the 
sacrifice of all morality at the shrine of bare power.* 


* T am at a loss to see how any one, who heard with atten- 
tion and candor this and the following sentences, and who has 
besides a fair share of understanding and some knowledge of 
the subject here considered, could report me as saying, that 
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It would be to enthrone caprice—for power disjoined 
from reason and rectitude is always caprice—and 
make it supreme in the universe. In saying this 
we do not presumptuously limit the power and the 
freedom of God ; rather we honor them by making 
them moral power and moral freedom. Is it alleged 
that we thus introduce into the universe of being, 
created and uncreated, a governing necessity—a 
necessity at least of reason aud of moral law—which 
the divine will recognizes and asserts, but does not 
create ; we simply reply, that the only alternative 
is between such a necessity and the ascendency of 
a lawless and irresponsible will, to which wisdom, 
justice and love must be wholly unknown, because 


the moral law has its seat elsewhere than in the divine nature. 
I submit it to the judgment of any competent reader, whether 
my words do not all along imply, as their only possible mean- 
ing, that the law in question must have its ground in the di- 
vine mind or nature? Who can suppose me to maintain that 
the “moral character and moral attributes of God,’—“ His 
wisdom, justice and love,’’—exist elsewhere than in the nature 
of God? In reference to such as think it strange, that I do 
not find the original source of the moral law in the mere will 
of God, and who are apparently unaware that not only Plato, 
but the great majority of modern authors, including Cudworth, 
Samuel Clarke, and most of the eminent English moralists 
and theologians, have taught the same doctrine, I have only t? 
say, that they cannot be reckoned among the most enlighten- 
ed conductors of the press, and the best guides of public opinion. 
For a fuller exhibition of my views on this question, I refer the 
reader to Sermon XI in this volume. 
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they can for it have no existence. Moral freedom 
and this kind of moral necessity are in God coinci- 
dent and identical ; and men, societies and govern- 
ments no further approach perfection, than as the 
like coincidence of the two powers of liberty and of 
law is reached in them. 
To this great struggle of extending freedom and 
harmonizing it with rational law must the labors of 
all wise and good men be chiefly directed. The 
efforts of educators and of the educated should be 
devoted with the utmost earnestness to this object. 
The times call loudly for bold, earnest and indepen- 
dent thinkers and actors. Moral Freedom needs to 
be asserted, and to be carried into all departments 
of inquiry, old and new. The Samsons of the age 
should rise in their might, break off the withes of 
antiquated systems, and vindicate by using the 
utmost freedom and rights of the advancing mind. 
The reason of man needs to emancipate itself, and 
to rise above all fear but the fear of God. The 
counsels of a selfish and calculating prudence, which 
dreads the censures of a party or a sect, and values 
ease, present reputation, and a fixed position above 
fidelity to newly discovered truth and right, should 
be generously and bravely spurned. Such counsels 
in the age of the reformation were followed by Hras- 
mus ; and they degraded him from the rank which 
he might otherwise have held in history as the com- 


peer of Wyckliffe and of Luther. The scholars of 
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our time, who have a consciousness of what they 
owe to the cause of human progress, must aspire to 
be something more than Hrasmuses. If equal to 
him in wit, learning and eloquence, they must seek 
to surpass him in moral courage. They may not 
stipulate for a silent, dignified neutrality in the in- 
tellectual and moral conflicts, through which the 
free mind is to gain the full possession of its rights, 
They cannot, without a surrender of all high self- 
respect, consent to be borne passively onward on the 
current of progress, while they contribute nothing 
to the force or to the direction of the current. We 
trust that the graduates of this College will ever 
honor themselves and honor the College, by acting 
a free and worthy part in their time. The age de- 
mands your best efforts. Let not those efforts be 
withheld. Stand forth fearlessly as the advocates 
of all truth and right. Thus will you identify 
yourselves with the fortunes of every good cause, 
and secure the favor of the Wise Disposer of all 
things, 
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